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PREFACE. 


Tug Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee’s complete report 
together with evidence collected by the committee is being pnhlished in 
tltree volumes, of which Volume I is the report prepared by the com- 
mittee under the title Banking and Credit in Burma, while Volume III 
contains the replies to the principal questionnaire of the committee 
which is reproduced in the present volume together with various 
statistics.and other matter supplementing Volume I. _As the replies in 
Volume IIT are tot-generally intelligible without the questionnaire for. 
which they were given, this volume is not being sold apart from 
Volume ILL ca ; . i 

2. Particulars bf tha bndies’ and individuals who replied to. the 
questionnaire will be found in Volume III. 
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PART A. 


SURVEYS. 


Part A.—Surveys 


SURVEY I. 


1.—-AGRICULTURAL FINANCE IN SELECTED LOCALITIES. 


1. Statistical enquiries were made on uniform lines in typical areas 
in the three districts of Insein, Mandal:y and Pyapén. Before the lines 
of these enquiries were settled an experimental survey was made by 
three Burman investigators under the direction of Mr. Dawson, a 
member of the Committee; a record of this is given in Survey If. 
Another experimental enquiry was made in Insein district at the same time 
by Mr. C. A. Vickers, LC.S. (then Secretary to the Committee) under the’ 
direction of the Chairmar ; no record of this is reproduced. Together 
with the experiment of Mr. Dawson it served {o mould thé lines on 
which the subsequent enquiries were made. A third part of the survey 
consisted ot local enquiries hw Mr. Vickers in four tgwns of the Pyapén 
district ; a record of these is given in Survey Hib. < 

2. The present survev is thas contined to the uniform enquiries in 

the Insei, Mandalay and Pyapon districts. Phe area in Insein district 
was chosen as typical af the non-deltaic part of Lower Burma and 
consisted af the Yedwingor and Myaunataga villdge-tracts situated 
shout 34 and 38 miles from Rangyon on the Prome road. The area in 
Mandalay district was chosen as typical of an irrigited part of Upper 
Burma. and consisted-of the Kvaukmi, Tadainushe (Patheingyi township), 
Tadaingshe (Amarapura township) and Bodetkon villagestracts, which 
are situated in a y{roup about 9 miles south-east of Mandalay and 
are watered by the Tadaingshe canal, which is maintained by Govern- 
ment, The area in Pyapén district was chosen as representative of 
conditions in the Irrawaddy deita and consisted of Kyonmangé and 
Kvonmange-Chaungwa village-tricts, which are about 34 miles fron 
Rangoon by river, and lie on the river route from Rangoon to Kvatklat, 
Pyapon and Pedaye. Lack of time prevented an enquiry imto a 
representative area in the dry zoue. 
* 3, The enqaines were made between December 1929 and March 
1930 by two Burman investigators under the direction of the Committee’s 
Secretary, Me, GR. Morley, LCS. and with the advice of the Chairman 
woo discussed the matter with the Committee at each of its meetings. 
The Burnin investigators were two of those emploved in the experi- 
mental Survey PL One was 0 Tin Ohn, a graduate in economics of 
London University ; the other was U Ba Than, a graduate in commerce 
of Urmingham Universitv. Both of then had ority recently returned 
from their studies in’ England, where U Tin Ohn had spent nearly 34 
veartand U Ba Than 9 vears. ConseyuenthY both were out of touch 
with conditions in Burma, especially conditions in miral areas. 

4. ‘The time at whieh the etiqairiés had to bé made was unsuitable, 

kThe b rrowtuys of the current apricullural vear could wot Le studied 
because the year was incomplete : enquiry into the borrowings of the 


(4) 


preceding year was continually confused by the more recent experience 
of the current year. Some errors must have crept in through this 
confusion although so much care was taken on this head ; more serious 
perhaps is the slowing down of the work by this difficulty, limiting the 
field of the enquiry. 

5. Two enquiry forms were printed for use by the investigators, and 
arranged together in a four-page sheet foolscap size. A specimen copy 
will be found at the end of this volume. 

6, The statistical results of the enquiries have been presented in six 
statements A, to F, the three areas being Kept separate in each statement. 
The statements are :— 

A.— General statistics. 

B.—Permanent debts (excluding current crop loans). 

C.—Age of. permanent. debts. 

D.— Causes of permanent. debts. 

E.—Security for crop loans, 

F.—Lemders of. crop loans. 
In addition to these six statements the detailed yeneral statistics of 
which statement A is a summary. are presented. below as statement G. 
On page 77,0f Volume I are index-numbers got.from statement A. 

7. There is considerable difficulty in obtaining accurate figures for 
columns 13 to 16 of statements A. and G, and more rarticularly for 
columns 13 and 14, which represent. the assets of the examinee on 
New Year's Day, 1290 B.E, (13th April 1928) and on New Year's 
Day, 1291 B.E. (13th April 1929). respectively. The assets of an 
agricultarist consist usually to a very small. extent of. cash, and 
almost entirely of produce, materials and property ; of the cash value 
of these it is extremely difficult to form an accurate estimate. A 
reference to item 12 of the investigation form will show the variety of 
heads under which assets were reckoned. To the difficulty of esti- 
mating assets under these heads must be added the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable information on these points from the examinee, on whose 
memory, often a hazy one, everything depends. There was not in 
general any attempt to conceal the facts from the investigators ; but, 
although the investigators endeavoured to help the examinees as far as 
possible, defective memory must be allowed to have played a consider- 
able part, especially in estimating figures for assets at a time so long 
as 20 or more months before the enquiry. There isa similar ditticulty 
in estimating liabilities; but. it is much less because the, fact af 
indebtedness and the amount and terms of the original loan are usually 
remembered fairly well by the debtor, This is true although it often 
happens, when an old debt has been allowed to accumulate with many 
years interest unpaid, that the debtor having no written record cagnot’ 
say without reference to his creditor what the total liability is. 

8. Thus with regard to statements AandG there are important 
sources of error for columns 13 to 16 and consequently for columns 30, 
31 and 32.which are derived from them*. {tis not unlikely that the 
effect of these errors is to make the figures in column 32 for net savings 
less (or net lasses greater) than the truth. Small debts outstanding on 
New Year's Day, 1290 B.E., may have been forgotten, while those 
on New Year's Day, 1291 B.E., are more likely to have been 
remembered. For depreciating assets, such as houses and carts, 


* Col. 30=Col. 14—Col. 13; Col. 31=Col. 16—Col. 15: Col, 32=Col, H0—Col. 31 = 
Cot. 144 Col. 1S—Col. 13-- Col. 16. 
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some allowance for depreciation has been made by the investigators 
in recording the values for the two dates ; but probably sufficient 
allowance has not been made for repairs and improvement. This may 
account for the frequency of a small decrease in assets which may be 
observed in column 30 of statement G. 

9. Statement D has necessarily the cardinal error which inevitably 
appears in assigning causes for indebtedness... A man whose bullock dies 
in May uses his available moncy to bny a new animal and presently. 
borrows for household expenses, which he could have met: without 
borrowing, if the bullock had not died. He applied the borrowed 
money to household expenses ; consequently he .mentions them as the 
cause of borrowing, although that ‘cause was really the death of the 
ballock. The investigatcrs were directed to enquire for snch anterior 
causes: but the result cannot be satisfactory without enquiry by 
Persons mnch better equipped. Even so the death of the bullock was 
possibly only an occasion of borrowing ; the true cause may have been 
{in some cases) the antecedent failure to allow for depreciation and 
to insure. 

10. The same persons were examined for every table ; hence the 
total namber of each class examined for statements B to F was the 
number given for that class in statement A (the italic number in the 
case of Insein district) while the numbers shown in column 1 of each 
statement B to E are the numbers who had the debts or crop-loans to 
which the statement relates. 

11. The cost of the surveys of which the resnl's are tabulated here, 
(apart from the sary of the Chairman and the Secretary, overhead 
oss in the committee's office and printing the results) was about 

8. 3.2 

12. Paddy in all three localities has been valued at Rs. 160 per 100 
local baskets, that seeming at the time of enquiry to be a fair averaye 
price at cach place at harvest-time. The unitormity of the rate for all 
three places is accidental. A separate estimate was made for each 
place. The kind of paddy and the cost of marketing are different in 
all the places. 

13. Attention is invited to the following notes explaining the symbols 


and contractions ised in printing the statements ant the methods of 
SUUTITLAS SETE. 


EXeLasatory Notes. 


Th statements A and G for Insein district the fyures shown in 
column t3 (assets on New Year's Day, 1290) were nct obtained for some 
persons ; Consequently for these persons no figures can be shown in 
columns 3, 30 and 32. For such persons the figures obtained have 
beva printed in italics, and all totals including such persons have also 
been printed in italics. 

Tu statements A and G the figures in columns 7 and 8 represent. 
baskets of paddy in even case, except as shown on page 52. 

In statements A, B, E, F, which are summaries. the entries in 
columns showing rates of interest and security for loans are the mode, 
ar items of most frequent occurrence for the classes summarised. 
Where an alternative is given the meaning is that both rates occur 
with equal frequency. 
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The following abbreviations have been used throughout the state- 
ments :— 


In the headings of Columns. 


M. ... Full grown men able to take full part in cultivation. 

Y. ... Youths principally employed in cultivation but not fully 
able to plough. : 

Ad. ... Other adults. 

Cc... Children. 

1290. Refers to the year 1290 of the Burmese Era (14th April 
1928 to 15th April 1929), whichis the peiiod for 
which the enquiries were made. Unless otherwise 
specified the hgures obtained refer to this year. 

T. ... Tenant. . 

Lab. .... Labourer. 

N.Y.D. New Year's Day (i.¢., the frst day of the year according 
to the Burmese Era.) 

p..«- Taken before transplanting. 

: «» Taken during transplanting. 

Taken after transplanting. 
AbaoHnin This refers to years of flood or other difficulties to 
which the land is periodically liable. 

A. ... As principal donor. 

B.  ... Subscriptigns. 


In the body of the Statements. 


w+ Gold (i;cluding all jewellery). 

- Ponthelo system, by which on a loan af Rs, 10a fixed 
sum of interest is repaid at harvest, whatever be the 
period of the loan. TjusQ 3 means that for Rs. 10 
loan, Rs. 13 is repaid. 

- pe a. Sabafe system, by which ona loan of Rs. 1004 Gxed 
number of baskets of paddy is repaid at harvest time 
for principal and interest, whatever be the period of 
the loan. Thus fe 83 means that for Rs. 100 loan, 
83 baskets are repaid. 

fo... Sabale svstem (also called Sabanyun), by which on a 

loan of Rs. 100 a fixed number of baskets of padcy is 

repaid at harvest time as imterest, and the principal is 
repaid in cash, whatever be the period of the loan. 

Thus fo 25 ineans that for Rs. 100 lean, 25 baskets 

and Rs. 100 are repaid. 


cen 


Rates of interest, except as mentioned above, are expressed in 
rupees and annas per Rs. 100 per mensem. 5 


STATEMENTS. 


STATEMENT A.— 










































INSEIN 
Family. . Produce. || Loans to others, 1290.] Assets. _|{Liabilities. 
Descrip- < 
tion and & é 
number EY Fal : . 
sxamined§ M.} ¥. | Ad.{ C. og s a a 
82s | 3 [esl oe 
sei 2 Rs. [Rate] ™& | 73 
#28736 aes] 28 
(3) | 4) | 15) 6) (7) | (8) (11) | 22) 7 (13) | 14) 
lol] 670) 88.022) 87,555 
13]| 689 * $91,133] 
3 58 10,242} 9.531 
|__| _} —_—}/ |__| 
13 728 98,264) 97,066) 
lol] 743 1.00.04 
Total (15), 
Qwners, | 15] 43] 47] 31!) 6331) 14.733} 16.583] 1,735] $3 25| § 3 185,663] 86,412]] 21.850) 23.950 
Burmese 
(11) : 
Oumers, 23| 17) 25) 46 738) 18.370] 20,490) 1,800) Q3 25| 93 J 1,02,420)\| 24,450) 28,242 
Burimes ‘ : 
(18, 
Owners, 5]. 8] 14)| — 186]} 5,239) 6,539) 37.069) 37,225)| 19.200) 10,700 
Karens 
(5). : 
Owners, 20) 13} 25) 45 8191] 19.972) 23,1225 * 755) 9 3 25) Q5 1,22,752} 1,23.037]] 31.780] 33,750 
Total 
(16), : 
Owners. | 28} 17) 33) 60\) 9241) 22.009, 270: 1,800) & 3 251 93 © { riveas|l Jeosot is.o02 
Yotat 
(23). L 
Tenants, 12) 4) 17] 40) 3h yf} 9,051! 9,71 100 93 9,026) 9,803)) 1.212) 1,586 
Burmese 4 
(11). or 
Tenants, | 2o| 10) 3n) 73\| 573} 40.429) 18.346) 275) cee bee E *% | 20.3994] 3.0281 5142 
Burmes¢ 
(24). 
Fenants, 4 y 8 7 139}] 4,094) 4,044)... sey 4.2401 4.215) 
Karcus 
(4). 


* Figures pot available ; see 


3ENERAL ‘STATISTICS. “NoteThe details from which these 
figures were obtained are 
District, given in Statement G. 


‘Crop loans, 1290. 











Increase of Liabili- 











re 
3 % 
2 g 
% % 8 
z 2 L 
2 es 
o) al - é : 
a 5 a 
LUZ) a8) 091 (ov J (24}] (225 (23. (2 30) | (3 (33) 





750| yol 400/ 1,240 


Paragraph 2 of Explaastary Notes on Page 3. 
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STATEMENT A.— 































































INSEIN 
Family. % Produce. |{-Loans to others, 1290. Assets. Liabilities. 
© ° 
Deserip- 7s eer amare y 
tion and & Po tor of To others. 
number 3 2 J 
examined} M.[ Y. | Ad] C. i Og & 7 Per hen a 
gz 2 |] Rs. |Rate.| Re. jRate. 
<i o 
16) 48) ff (9) {42007 (at | (23 










4} 13,810]] 160) § 3y 13,266) 13,318) 





Tenants, 


> 
us 
x 












Total ci 4 
(35). 
Tenauts, 22.3881] 275] 7) 3 ® 120614 
Total 
(2.8}, 


Labourers [| 75) 32} 73 140} 
Burmese 

{o9). 

Labourers, 1 122) $]\ 1274 221 
Burmese i 
(117). 


12,092)| 708) 1.80. 








Labourers, ots _ 2 
Kareais 
(2). 








Labourers, 
Total 77| (32) 77) 142 
(71). 
Labourers | 124] S17) 129] 22: 
vlad 
419), 








8597) 8.525]] 365] 1. 
9 112.67 





Cattivators, 
Owners 
and Ten- 
anta) ur 
ave (22h 

Cultivators, 
(Owners 











49) 271 OT) NTO TSLTB 3s 


nese 4), 


Cultivatars, ojo, 21 325) 
fOuwners 
and Ten- 
ancl) 


Karen () 





Cultivators, 
(uwners 


18} $0) 92 1,277 


Cuttivators & 58) 28) 77) 140)) 1,630 
Chenery 
and To 
ants) 


Total 61) 


» Figures aot availabe ; vem} 


‘Ss. : Note.—The details from which these 
GENER BFATISTIC eens figures were obtained are given 
District—corc Id. in Statement G. 








































Crop joans. 1290. Ordiary Crop Abnormal g Charities, 3 5 < 
a Z 2/5 ] 43 
é ¢ 3 [3 vw) 6 
gs a |e 2; §& 
pl alr pratrl a dpe 3 e/@ 7415 
5 Elegies | & 
Else) £18 Elz 3] 4 
jsa7if 1s] a9} (20 7 (2a) (22 2at sear f (250_| 7) (30 | a1 | (32) | 133 
1,706) 1.8401 950} 3,°909 4,030) 1970) 30.¥ 2,900 305) ~ 322! 
20> 4301 350] $,240] 2.705] 2.7001 400) 5,925 305 © 
924] 925] 616] 2,470] 929] 925] 646) 2.4708... ad 316}} 222} 1268 - 42) 843%- 885) 
QUOT Lown 710] 2.705% YR Lvsol 7161 2.765). 7 #y0i] 341) 244 * 11,0355 ° 
; é 10) +39 - 36 


924) 425] GLa] 24T oF OQY| 


610] 2470]... |... J aro 2ae] 13of — 72] e4af—915 


ro 
mA 


Guy) Losal 716) 2.7058 999] 1050) 720) 2.7056. qe 490), 347] 251) * 11,0555 © 








4.1aC} SM] LORE] $0.54 40e | 4 Ty 1.079) 0.954 AS : 53 B26} 18749 2.048) 


SOP NSE TGs Abs] ast) 5] 15,725 


VA TSop Lae, OP ET ENS f gasel $354 5 i 3 soul 






ASH} ~.090) 2 Lao} 14.789 S.4go] Oats 8924] 14 2,374F 147 


nowy sons sad reed angel <sssf pers tx ers 


Paragraph | of Explanatory Notes un page 3. 


STATEMENT A— 
MANDALAY 


\All persons included in 












Laans to others, 





























e Family. S Produce. Asscts. Liabilities. 
Description| z = 
ani = i 
Fa To Tor To 
number 3 a Lab. others. : 
exatnined. s 3 = a a 
M.{Y. [aa] c. ]] ¢8 ; £ Ri {S190 5.4. 
se] 21] 2 g aE [HR > S fee 
22) 2 1 6 x 2a ;25 lan pan 
ay {31} 4S) (7) } 18) ‘10 P03) | 14) Se] 116) 
Landlords Blo. Oo eae 1.2979] 12,94]] 500) 650 
(5) | 
one 53 | 13 | 62 | 67 529} 18,108] 18.931 ” ‘] ssboo! 94.027|] 1.135] 24,079 
149) 


Tenants 42 


n 10 | so] 521] 3coll 11,8001 11,905 
(4 


9,328) 8,829) 10,957} 15.074 





Labourers [119 5,177| 4.926]| 1,718} 2.538 


(aha) 


19 [tla [145 ae on aaa! 





Cultivators [95 
(Owners 
and Ten. 
ants! (90) 


23 [112 {119 8291 29,991] 30,836) si] gzasell 2002) 30.958 


GENERAL, STATISTICS—contd. 


District. 


this table are Burmenc.) 


Crop Joans, 1290. |. mrs rot ae 


_ Abnormal 


Notv.—The details from which these 
fiyures were obtained are given 
in Statement G. 


‘Net Saving. 


Credit purchases. 
Aes Ingrease of Liabi- 
a 
8 


8 
x 





Land Reyenue. 


a 
Py 


STATEMENT A— 
Pyros 


(Alt persons included in 















































8 produce, || Loanete others 1 assets. [tenn 
Description 3 e ToT or| To = 
and 3 Fa 7 H 
‘aumbber G | Lab. | others 4 3 5 1 
examined. pa & ; THA FEA PSS }S 
feb s | 2c] 2] a1 2/28 [24 2a le3 
a@24 5 6 lle le|s)efatla-|44ja- 
(ty Fy | 03) fda | 5) 86 (7) wer ff fan fre pr2yp est | aay as [11 6) 
Landlords 46,473] 2.42.67?) 39.475] 3.113 
(18) 
y ° bd so 
oan 2510 | 2.5.08 110 3 200) Q4 J 21.190 } 20,58 | 8,000 9,253 
pat 26.891]31,036 |] 430] 3-0 ... 16730 | 15,474] 10 4x5] 23206 
Labourers 1128} 40 | 134/243 ]} ... 9,808 | 9,329 | 1, :761 2.579 
(£23) 3 















29,201}33,546 |] 540] 3.0] 200] G4 F 37.910 | so.anz | 20.405) 32 





ants) (42) 





a 


s‘ENERAL STAFISTICS—coneld. 
Notc.—The details from which these 


dISTREP, figures were obtained are given 
in Statement G. 


xis table are Burmese.} 


Crop loans, 1290, Oramayy Crap i Charities 
= 
= 
3 | 


’ 


Extra Joana 


: A{B 
j 


291] 28) |:29) 


a Land Revenue. 


$ Increase. of. Assets. 


w 
B-| 
3 
% 
a 
32) 


D required. 


Ss 


2, 


4.638] — 3439 
1,235] 5 947 


4931 207] 25; 
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STATEMENT: B.—Psrmanent Dests 
INSEIN 





Original loan. 


da nub aie eh a Own Landlord. 
Re. Rate. 

Rs. | Rate. oe 

(ly (2) {35 (WH 4101} (L1t 


Landlords (11) ] 12490 1-12 


Burmese (10) 11,390 1-12 
Karen (1) , 800 2-0 





Owners (18) 29,600 1-12 650) 2.0) Land 
Burmese (151] 18,990 4et2 65 20] Land 
Karens (3) 10,700 1-8 

Tenants (19) 4520 | . 2-0 3431 93] Nil 
Burmese {L9F 4,520 2.0 545) Q3 Nit 

Labourers (31)} 1.819] 4 su} Gay Nit 
{all Burmese). 

Cultivators 34.120 | 1-12 07) Nil | 44, Land |] 1199.93] Nil 
(Owners an 20 
Tenants) (37) : 
Burmese (24\} 23.420 | 1-12 or i 1-8or | Land [1,19 Q 3} Nil 

‘ 2.0 1-16 : 
Karens (3) 10,700 1-8 1-8} Land |] ... 
MANDALAY 


(AIE persons included in 





Landlord (11 1,150 2-8 | Land 650 evs se aua ose aay Pt 

Owners (37) 20,350 2s or Nil | 24,879 2,100 30; Nat if 2.971 2-8 Nil 
to 23 

Tenants (22) 6,085 3-0 | Nil | 15,079 2,235 30] Nil }] 7.153 3 Nil 

Labourers (14) 940 | pe 100 | Nil 2,538 132 | pe 100} Nil pe LOM Nit 
or Nii or Nil 

Cultivators 26,435 2-8 or Nil {| 39,958 4335] 40 Nil |] 10,42: 3 ON 

(Owners and to 25 


Tenants: (5% 
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(xactupmme Coreent Crop Loans). 
DISTRICT. & 





Present loan. = « 



















Miscetlanegus. 





Secu- 
Rs. | Rate. rity. 


(21) | (22) | (23) 


Rs. Rate. 
(12) (13) 
poe LL 








110) Nil 






1-10) Nib 


116} 1-4) Nil 
illo} 1-4] (Nil 


100} 2-8 or} Nil 
Nil 


Atle} = 3-4] Nil 


L116, 





14 


DISTRICT. 
this’ part of the table are Burmese.) 
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STATEMENT B.—Permanenr Dests 


PYAPON 
(All persons inciuded in 


A 
: * 


Original loan. 








Description 5 . 
and number Chetiias os ones Own Landlord. 








indebted. 
" Secu-}| Total. 
: Rs. Rate. rity. Rs. 


Secu- Secu- 
Rs. Rate. rity. Rs, } Rate. rity, 


(9) } (10) | (11) 


(8} 





{3) fa) st) 

Landlords (12) | 37,875 1-8] Nil | 35,113 ]] 34,813 1-8] Nil 
. . 

Owners (5). ... | 5,700 1-8} Land] 9,255 9,215 1-8 | Land 


Tenants3(30) 12,855 2-8} Nil { 23,206 1,450 2-8 | Nil |[ 20,947] 2-8} Nil 


Labourers (38) 2,148 é Nil 2,579 690} - 2-8] Nil }} 412 Q3 Nil 


G4 
or 
q4 
Cultivators 18,555 2-8] Nil] 32,461 |} 10,665 1-8 | Land }] 20947] 2-8] Nil 


(Owners and 
Tenants) (35), 
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(excLupiIna Current Crop Loans)—coneld. 


DISTRICT.. 
thie part of the table are Burmese.) 





Present loan. 


Other Landlord. Another Cultivator, Trader. Miscellaneous. 


Secu- Secu- 
Rate. rity. fs i ity. Rs. | Rate. rity, 


{13) (14) (18) | (19) | (20) 








~ 20 
STATEMENT C.— 
INSEIN 


























Five Six 


One Two Thres Four 
g year. years. years. years. years, 
3 orneemeone 
z No] Rs. | No} Rs. | No.| Rs. | No] Rs. .| Rs. | No} Rs. 
402) 43) } 4) | 65) | oy 417) | tt) Jt) (12) ) (3) ) 14), 
20,640 2,600 | 241,300} 12490 | 4 | 1,000 250 | &}4,000 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2. 
; 4 
5 
4 
1 


Description and 
number 
indebted. 

























8 


__W 


8 
w 
2 
= 
or eo 


Burmese (10) . 


Laindiords (1)... 
2,60) | 4 | 1,000 2,490 | 1 | 1,009 250 | 1 | 4,000 
- Karen (1) oe F 
3,800 | 4 | 1,100 


= 
2 
g 
© 


Owners (18) ace 


Butmese (15) ... 3,100 [| 411,100 


i) 
a2 
» 
= 
cS 
oa 


Katens (3)... 700 | 


ro 
2 
Q 
& 


Tenants (19} 5,142 { 12/4075] 6 | 991 


{all Burinese}. 


Labourers (31) 1,803 | 25 }1,057] 3} 190 
(al Burmese). 

Cultivators— 144,084] 20 } 4,875 | 10 | 2,091 
(Owners and 


Tenants) (37). 


Burmese (34) ... (33,384) 18 {4,175 | 10 | 2,094 


Karens (3)... 


MANDALAY 
(All persons included in 





Landlord (t} «| 650] we J we aoe f ote PRG 650}... 


Owners (37) ses 124,879] 26 | 6,353 712,000} 7 |2,t25 | 6 13,972 


Tenants (22)... [15,079] 19 | 1,600 we | 411,569 | 7 $3,053 


Labourers (14... 2538 | 6] 209 1} iso} 1] 54] 8 41,774 


Culfivators 30,958} 45 | 7,953 7} 2.600 | 11 | 3,694 } 23 17,025 


Owners and 
Tenants) (59). 


Ace oF PerManent Dests. 
DISTRICT. 





Ten Eleven to on Fifteen, 
years, Fifteen years, 


Rs, 
(20) (21) (22) | (23) 


DISTRICT. 


thia part of the table are Burmese.) : 
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STATEMENT C.— 
PYAPON 


{All persons included in 










Five Six 


years. years, years, 









Description and # 
number 
indebted. = 
& Rs. {No.| Rs, |No.{ Rs. ]No.| Rs. |No.| Rs. {No.| Rs. 
(1) (2) } it @ {Ot © Lm} i3) | Ot voy fat (12) (13) (14) 



















Landlords (12)... ]35,113 i] 525 ab Ake 2 | 6,700 


Owners (5)... | 94255 we | 3: [8,500 


Tenants (30)... }23,206 5] 1,130] 2] 2,500] 2] 500 


w 


Labourers (38)... | 2,579 221 


Cultivators 32,461 ' §| 1,130] 2] 2,500] 5 }9,000 
(Owners and 


Tenants) (35). 
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Ace or Permanent Dests—concld. 


DISTRICT. 
this part of the table are Burmese.) 


? 
Elevento | Over Fifteen 
Fifteen years. years.” 
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STATEMENT D.—Cavuses 


The figures show the amounts of permanent loans outetanding 
- The shinpyu ceremony (columns 21, 22), i@ a ceremony helt for 






























: INSEIN 
lto engage in 
} productive s 
aoe To buy land. enterprise To lend. {To buy cattle. 7S Delt 
Description Total (apart from mes: 
nyinber uri ‘ ! 
indebted, | deb. sas _— 
No. Rs. No. ] Re. | No. | Rs. , No, | Rs. |] Now} Rs. 
Wo (3) 44) Si} ey 7) 8) 9) 31 aay (2) 
Landlords ‘11) 2] 3990; 2/4000} . i .. | 111,000 | 
Burmese (10}| 20,340 21 3,990 2/4000} .. |. 1]1000] 2. J... 
Karen (1) 300] 4. ote aah an . . 
Owners (18) ° | 38,942 4} 20,700 1 | 1,500 1] 300 5 | 1,142 3 | 2,100 
Burmese (15) | 28,242 3} 10,700 14 1,%0 Li 300 5 } 1,142 2 | 1,800 
Karens (3) £0,700 1] 10000] wooo. |e sed Peril MTT 1} 300 
Tenans(19) | 5a42] |. |e | oe | 2] soot 4| rao] a] a0 
{all Burmese). : : 
Labourers (31) 1,803} .. ove ass oo ove ase 3] 218)... we 
{all Burmese). 
Cultivators (37)| 44,084 4 2p,700 1 [1,300 3} 800 9 | 1,882 4 | 2,270 
(Owners and 3 : 
Tenants), 
Burmese (34)1 33,384 3] 10,700 € 71,500 3} 860 9 | 1,882 341,970 ° 
Karens (3) . | 10,700 1} 10,000 fe Jou Fone Pov Poe Poe 1] 300° 


acne een Ra 


MANDALAY | 
(All persons included in: 











Landlords (1) 


Owners (37) 2350 | 
Tenants (2) 440 
Labourers (ay on 

Cultivators (59} 690 


(Ownérs and 
Tenants}. 
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OF PERMANENT DEBTS. 


on New Year's Day 1291 B.E. (April #929). 
the initiation ef a Bud@hiet youth as a novice in the priesthood. 


DISTRICT. 










Other house- To buy 
To pay hold-and BA pe ilineas, shin ar Se Funeral. | Jewellery, Other 
taxes. cultivation interest caremon etc. or causes. 
expenses, J y- Juxuries. 


cern | ey agin 


No. No.} Rs. |No.} Rs. | No.| Rs. 














No.}| Rs. | No. ] Rs | No.{ Rs | No. 
4s} a4) | sy} tae | a7) tag) |i 








(20) 20) 422), (238 (24) 1 (254126) (27) {28} 














1} wo] 1] 300] 1] seo 
af too} ow. fw fad so 
1] 300 


1] 500) 411,750 
@} 5004 4 13,750 


ove 8 6,000 
ee 8 | 6,000 


















DISTRICT, . 
this part of the table are Burmese.) ‘ 
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STATEMENT D.—Causgs 


The figures show the amounts of permanent loans outstanding 
The shinpyu ceremony (columns 21, 22), is ‘a ceremony held for 


PYAPON 
(All persons included in 


To engage in 


productive 
Description To buy land. | enterprise | Tolend. [To buy cattle. 
Total ‘apart from 
and number debts. tera 
indebted. beta agriculture). 








(1) (2) (3) 4 (5)_}_ (6) (7) {_ (8) |) | (10) 


Landlords (12) | 35,113 2] 2,525 6 | 5,830 B HOSS4]  . one 
{all Burmese). 


Owners (5) 9255] 1] 3100] afi,200} af ooo} .. |. 
(all Burmese). 


Tenants (30) 23,206 |... Se ake see we <a aa ae 
(all Burmese). 


Labourers (38) | 2,579 | ... . “ 5] 873] wo Ps ooo ‘sau 
(all Burmese). 


- 5 
Cultivators (85) | 32,461 I 3,100 1 | 1,200 1] oo 
(Owners and 
Tenants) 
ali Burmese. 





or Permanent Desrs—concid. 
on New Year's Day 1291 B.E. (April 1929). 
the initiation of a Buddhist youth as a novice in the priest hood. 
DISTRICT. 
this part of the table are Burmese.) 
Other house- 
hold and 


cultivation 
eXpenses. 


To pay Shinpyn 
debt or or other [| Funeral. 
interest. 


No.{ Rs. | No. 
(13)] (14) f (15) 


7 54,910 


To buy 
jewellery, 
etc. or 





28 





Description 
and number 
of 
borrowers, 


My 





Landlords (2) 
Burmese (6) 
Karep (QL). see 


Jwners: (21) Gus 
Burmese (17) 
Karens (4), 


Tenants (21)... 
Burmese {19} 
Karchs (2) 


Labourers (38) 
{all Burmese). 


Cultivators (42) 
{Owners and 
Tenants): 
Burmese (36) 
Karens (@ ... 


Landtard (1a 


Jwners (31) 


Fenants (30) 


Labourers (10) 


cultivators, 
I (Owners and 
Tenants) (61). 

i b 












(2) 





670} 1-8]/ 10] 2-8 |}... 
650} 1-8} 10} sft. d 
20) 93] oon | wn en 
3,800 | 1104] 280] 1-42 |]... | oy 
2,700 | 1-10 1 130] 1-10 |]... |... 
1,100 | 1-8 |} 150} 1-42}... fo. 
1975] 2-8] ses I+forf on | 
ee 
4,875 | 2-8 |] 585 | 260r ] ... | 4 
28 
100 |i-sor jf} .. | ou. ff}. 
“) 3-42 aye 
904 15 4 30b4 |. 
4,775 | 1-10 | 865 | 1-20]... |... 
4575 | to j] 715] ta0 | Ye fee | oe 
14.200,f° 1-81 150] 112 qo] op ye 
4] Ni. 
3,248 1 3-0 or “ 
| pe 100 
533 |pe 100 
69 (pe 100 se 
1,786 | 3-0 or es 
ps 100 








STATEMENT E.xw 


INSEIN 









1-12 |[300 | 1-19 
MANDALAY 
(All persons included in 
30 100 f] ... | ane 
3,376 | 3-0 orl! ... 
pe 33 
2,075 | pe 83 600 | 1-4 
67 |pe 100] ... 
5,45€ | pe 83 1600 | 1-§ 


Secuniry ror Crop Loans. 
DISTRICT. 


Rr. | 4 
fo 
16) 


(13) | (16) 


DISTRICT, 
this part of the tatle are Burmese.) 


240 | pe 83 iCattle 
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STATEMENT E.— 
PYAPON 


{All persons included in 














Description 
and number 
of borrowers. 


a) 





Landlords (9) ... 


Owners (3) 


whe 
we . we 


ebi 
"enants (28) o. | 1,625 


Labourers (64) 


‘ultivators 
(Owners and 
Tenants) (31) 


Security orf Crop Loans—conclid. - 
DISTRICT. an. 


this part of the table are Burmese.) 











x. | 2 les | 2 
4 . 4 
(15) | (16) (20) } {20 (22) (23) 24) 
2,100 | 1—8 
250 {1-12 or 
: 2-8 


1,495 | 2-0 130 |2-0 or 
2-8 


290} 94] 30] so 


1,745 | 20}} 130 [2-0 or 
2-8 





STATEMENT F.—Lenpers or Crop Loans. 
INSEIN DISTRICT, 































Kind of Lender. ' 
, pi 
Description {| Crop loans. ° : H 
and suraber of ba rece Own Landlord. {| Other Landlord, ne Trader. Miscellaneous. 
awerd. : a " 
Class, Total, Rs. | Rate. |Sec. Sec.| Rs. | Rate. {Sec.|/ Rs. | Rate. Sec. |] Rs. Rate. |Sec. || Rs. | Rate. | Sec. 
ae fo Pa) sy fo) (9) tan) | a2) 13) 15)f] 16) | (ayy f ca8) (19) |_t20) | (22) 


[_—— 


Landlords 7}... | alt’ 11,260 f 750) 1-8 | Ni 





Nil Ni TNil] 90 9 31 Nill... de 
or4 
p | 770} 50} 78} RH Nil oe Wes ise es ras 
q 1 ee eee ee = |] 9016 3] Nil se 
x ‘or4 
r | 400f ... y. Nil | Nil ios ie Ss 
Burmese (6) {| all 13,240] 750| 1-8 | Nil 4 Nil } Ni 90/6 3} Nu he 
o14 
p | 750} 750° 1-8 | Ni a ea hes es sid cs 
a} 9 e oan 90} 2 3 | Na ae ee 
on4t, 
r 400] ... tee on an ae wes Nil | Nil 7 éc pam «se ss rece eee es Sas 
Karen (1; all 2} ... ow bees 20 % Mil — e . coe | awe ee ay on | re rer we 
p 204 we [awe dae 20 3 Nil oe ae es wee Pee Foe fe fe pou Poe 
Owners (2t) ... f att f12zsssftr.gsof 2-12 | wa Pan ir 20 Nitlt 173, sof Nn} 330] 6+ [wn ie 
P 14,080 | 3,900 | 1-10 | Nit 2-0 | Nil saa AS 80/94 Heol] ou. fo 
* Nil 
a [6,500 |6,200 | 1-12 | wit - elle so] 93 [nil] 250/93 PNa isd es 
c h1o7stissop 2oinay o | ow | om bob sl3 olna of wf. ae! Ws 


ve 


Bormese (17) 


Karens (4 


Tenants (21)... 


Burmese ‘191 


sbourers (58) 
(Bormese}, 


alt 


8,805 
2,830 
5.000 

75 


3,750 
1,250 
1,500 
1,000 


§,340 
2,500 
240 

350 
4890 
2,460 
2,180 

250 


2765 


1,050 
+716 


2,750 
4,700 
850 


3,650 
1,150 
1,500 
1,000 


3,185 
1,735 
1,250 

200 
2,785 
1,635 
1,050 

100 


145 


. 50 
35 


1-12 | Nit 
1-10 | Nil 
4-12 | Nii 
20 | Nil 


1-8 | Nil 
1-8 | Nil 
3-8 [Nil 
4-8 | Nit 


1-12 | Nil 
1-12 | Nil 

2-0 } Nil 
1-12 | Nil 
1-12 { Nil 
1-12 | Nil 

2-0 | Nil 
1-32 | Nil 


Q3° SO Nil 


62 orle or| 
% Nil 
7) Nil 


oe 


905 
355 
450 


855 
355 
400 
100 


1,690 


590 
436 


ee 


Oe L, Cone Ce oe ce 
w we w 


w 


‘Sey 


- 


re oe 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nit 
Nit 
Nil 
Nil 


100 
100 


320 
150 
170 
320 
550 
170 


20 
2-0 


> ce 
‘oe 


Ce 
> 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


175 


50 
10 


3-0 [ Nil 


Q3 | Nil 
30 | Nil 


. 
O41 Nil 
Q4] Nil 
Q4] Nil 


250 | 38 


80 


190 
450 


190 
450 


205 
330 
230 


53 
Gor 4 


250 3 


oe ee 
ww 


Nill... 


gorl a. 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil ||290 
Nil {130 
Nii }t10 

59 
Nil |}290 

* 

Nad 130 
Nil 110 

50 


| Ni}} 55 


Nil }} 20 
Nil || 20 
Nil] 15 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


“€€ 


STATEMENT F.—Denners-or-Gror Loans—contd. > 
INSEIN .DISTRICT—condluded. 








Kind of Lender, 






















iption Chettiar or other Anothe : 
asboanber of ‘Banker. {| ‘OwnsLandiord. || Other Landiord. || -iivarer Trader. Miscellaneous. 
—_———__—_,_— —— 
Rs. | Rate. } vec] Rs. | Rate.| Secd| Rs. | Rate. | Secj] Rs. | Rate.| Sec] R |} Rate. Sec. 
at (26) |2127), Jas) ash) 








ACK U7) f_ 18) | 49) Jf (20) fay) en 20 3 | (4) 05) 20) fran) 
: if 















eens 905 193 {ill 420)93 | nil) 175] 3-0F Nil} 970 4 3 | Nalfl290 | Na [ Nil 
Tenants). 355} G3 | Niljl 250} 20] Nil 270] 03 | Nalj{130. | Nit | Nil 
4 . i 
a 450) 30 /Nul] 170 /Q5 [will 50193 |i} 700/53 | walfiz0 | Ni | Nil 
r 100 | 63 [Nit] | |. ff 25] 3-0 | i sv | wit :| Nil 
Burmese (36) | all 970/93 | Nifl290) Nit jf Nil 
p 270493 | Nilfli30'} Nit | Ni 
q 700 | 93 J Nilfit10-| Ni | Nil 
r 50 


Nil | Nil 


Karens (6) .., | alt 


one oo ae “ ow we 


be 


Landlords 11) 


Owners (31 


Tenants (30) 


Labourers (10).,, 


Cultivators (61) 
(Owners and 
Tenante). 


<3 


all 


72 20 Bw av 


alt 


vs 


90 


5.649 
1,748 
4,376 
1,025 
3.783 


2,935 


194 


or] 


$8 
9,402 
1,786 
‘6,291 
1,325 


so] 3.0 
200 | 3-0 
550} 30 
110 |pe 83 
910 |pe 83 
950 |pe 83 
60 |pe 83 
1,770 Ipe #9 
20] 3-0 
‘1,400 pe 83 
170 |pe 83 


MANDALAY DISTRICT. 


(ail parsons included in this part of the table are Burmese.) 


te Ae 
e 303 |pe 83 
Nill] 30 [pe 83 
nil 108 |pe 83 
nal 165 jpe 1 
wtf #91 [fe 83 
a fl 128 [pe 83 
Nil] 673 |pe 83 
Nill] 90 Ipe 1 
e sz} 40 
- 2 30 
.} 3s] 40 


Nit] 1,194 [pe 83 


Nill] 158 |pe 83 
Nill] 781 {pe, 83 
Nil 255 |pe 3 


1,798 
320 


1,255 | 


215 


wil 
Nil 

nif 
Nilf 
Nid 
xii 
Nil | 
Nil f 
wih 


Nil 
Ni} | 
Nil 
wi 
Nil 
Nil 


30 100 
30 100 
1,420 3-0 
300} 30 
930 | 3-0 
190] 20 
140 js 100 
140 100 
42 00 
37 100 
10 pc 100 
{soo fT 3-0 
300 | 3-0 
1,070 }, 30 
190] 2.0 


Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil} 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil fi 


Nil f 


Nil | 
nitf 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


2,136 
558 
1,133 
445 
742 
270 
442 


4B 
10 


18 
2878 
808 
1,575 
495 





Nil 
Nil 
Nii 
Nik 
Nil 
Nit 
Nik 
Nik 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 
Nit 
Nii 
Nil 


nit ft 


Nil 





40) Nil 
Nil 


pe OL 


‘pe 100 


pe 100 


120 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


g€ 


STATEMENT F.—Lenpers oF Crop Loans—concld. 
_ PYAPON DISTRICT. 


2 (All persons included in this part of the table are Burmese.) 







Kind of Lender. 
Description {| Crop loans. 










f 








and ni Another ¥ : 
ioe Other qandlords Cultivator. Trader, Miscellaneous, 
es Rs. | Rate. {Sec.]] Rs. Co lees Rs.| Rate |Sec. 
—H fe a3} 4) Jas) | a6 | (17) [18 (ag) |_(20) | (23) 












Landiords (9) all 


Burmese), 7.79 | 18 


3,500 | 1-8 
2,190} 1-8 
2,100] 1-8 


ae ees) ose coe | oe [Powe | coe [ane 
600 | Nil J Nil}f ... |... Piece 


1,350 } 1-12 
200 | 200 | 1-12 
950} 950] 1-12 
250] 200 2.8 


Owners (3) all 
(Burmese). 





9€ 


Tenants (2% 
{Burmese}. 


Labourers (64) 
{Burmese}. 


Cultivators (31) 
(Owners and 
Tenanta) 
{Burmese}. 


ew & 


7” 


6,835 
1,785 
3,425 


3,418 
1,098 
1,400 

920 


8,235 
1,985 
4,375 
3,875 


1.590 


650 
580 


110 


$ 


2,940 


1,600 
7#0 


B38 


24 


2-8 
2-8 
28 


20 


1-12 


Nil ) 4,310 
g fpt205 
Nil || 2,240 
Nill] 855 
g {}1,162 
g 373 
ra 484 
g 305 
Nil] 4,310 
R (p1215 
Nit}| 2,240 


Nill} 855 


2-8 
2-8 
20 


> ww <= 


Log 


2-4 
2-8 
26 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nu 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nit 


= 


45 
120 
125 


250 


100 
100 


28 
2-8 
2-8 
2-8 


<= ie ee 


wy 
: 
& 


2-8 
2-8 
2-8 
248 


Nu 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


nnn nm 


1,606 


* 061 
385 


100 
300 


o4 Nil 
64 Nil 
$4 Nil 

% Nil 

° Nil 

: Nil 

iM Nil 

¢ |M 

4 Nil 

os Nil 


135 
no 


250 
70 
195 
75 


SESE 


ana co Cc <? 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nii 
Nil 


14 


Nu 


Nit 


Nil 


* Total,2 


STATEMENT G.—Derans 





INSEIN. 
Landlords— 
| Produce. Loans to others, 1290 Assets. Liabilities. 
Serial 
Nom- Tear To Others. 



















Acres owned or 





de 
Rs. [Rate.} 7 
4:7 ate. 28 


fy (it) | 2} ff (13) 
1 100] G3) 4,477 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
40 17,310]} 5,000] 6,000: 


© Figures not available ; see 
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oF Starewint A. 
DISTRICT. 


Burmese. 






nue, 





Increase of-Liabill- |: 
ties. + 
‘Land Reve 


E Increase of: Assets, 
co 
- 
ro 


| 


T= aeriat Nambhae 





Patagrepd: ¥ dF Emptanatod: Notes on page 3. 


STATEMENT G.—Detaits 
INSEIN 


Owners— 













Assets. Liabilities. 

















5 Produce. || Loans to others, 1290. 

5 ; 

e 

e 

B 

a3 a.1a 

rid 2. 2. 
og , |Rate. mR | mS 
22 ae ZR 28 
(6) (10) | (12) (13) | (14). 


2,742) 2,727| 
6,628} 6,873 


4,534) 4,534 


803} 793) 
12,812) 12,897] 






12,785] 12,725 
14,430} 14.275 


895) 
14,175] 14,005 


10,845} 11,383 





© Figures not available ; sce 
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OF STATEMENT A—contd. 
DISTRICT—contd. 


Extra loans 
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SURVEY II. 


RuraL Enquiries in Pyap6n District. 


1. Introduction. 


. 1. Nature, time, agency and field.—This survey was made largely 
with a view to furnish experience to help in drafting the lines of the 
main surveys described in Appendix I. It was‘made in October and 
November 1929 by the two investigators employed for those main 
surveys and by U Ba Kun who had been educated in Burma and was 
kindly allowed by the Burma Agricultural Society (in whose service he 
is employed) to undertake this work. The work was directed by 
Mr. Dawson, the managing director of Dawsons Bank, Ltd., and a 
member of the Committee. Nine villages in six village-tracts near 
Pyapén were selected as typical of the Irrawaddy delta; they 
were— 


- Tha-mein-taw. Tha-leik-kyi. Kanaing-Shan-kwin. 

Kyon-ta. Kan-gyi. Lin-daing. 

Shan-kwin-gyi. Kyon-kyaik. 

Thameintaw is a large village with a population of about 3,000 ; 
Thaleikkyi, Kanaung-Shan Kwin and Lindaing range from 300 to 
150 ; the others have 600 to 800 inhabitants each. They alldepend 
almost enterely on paddy cultivation, with dhani groves as a subsidiary 
of much less importance. Small shops and miscellaneous stores average 
about one to every 80 inhahitants of the village. The villages together 
form a fair sample of the wealthier parts of the delta. 

2, Scope.—Information was sought by enquiry among the villagers 
under the following heads :— 

, (a) Agriculture, including marketing ; 

(b) Industrics, including those on a small scale, such as 
weaving, and those on a large scale, such as rice 
milling ; 

(c) Trade, wholesale and retail ; 

(d) Pawnbroking ; 

(e) Saving and investment. 

As the work was experimental the methods were not uniform ; ; 
consequently the nature of the information collected varied from 
village to village. Some general notes based on the’ investigators’ 
reports are given in the next section of this Appendix, and extracts 
from the reports on separate villages follow. A summary of 
some of the statistics collected is given at the end of the general 
notea, 

3. Responsibility for ihe Reports.—-This appendix must be taken as 
giving the reports of the investigators working under general super- 
vision, but without responsibility of the Committee for details ; if there 
is in it any matter which seems wrong to Persons acquainted with the 
delta, the explanation may be, however. that it is a local peculiarity. 
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2. General Notes from Investigator’. Reports. 


4. Value of agricultural land.~-The ordinary value of paddy land of 
the best quality is from Rs, 140 to Rs. 250 per acre, with rather higher 
values in some situations ; there has perhaps been a slight tendency to- 
fall in the last three years. _The best is land which is high enough to 
be free from water-logging without being high enough to lack water 
during the growing seacon if the rain-fall diminishes for a day or two. 
Second quality land, a little lower but not liable to flooding or scouring 
is generally worth Rs, 150 to Rs. 180 per acre. Dhani belts average 
about Rs. 250 per acre, but may be Rs. 400 or more; this price 
depends of course upon the number and quality of the palms which 
may be affected by various things besides the salinity of the water and 
the steepness of the river bank. 

5. Occupation of land.—In the rezion of the enquiries the numbers 
of landlords who own but do not cultivate, and of cultivating owners 
are about equal ; the number of tenants is about one and a half times 
either of those numbers. 

6. Cost of cullivation.—An attempt to estimate the cost .of paddy 
cultivation in a typical locality is given below in U Ba Than's account 
of Kangyi village. This subject is better studied in the settlement 
Reports of Pyapon and the neighbouring districts. 

7. Marketing of paddy —Paddy is sold by measure, usually from the 
threshing floor. There is no form of co-operative marketing. Paddy 
is sometimes sold direct to a jocal miller, but more usually to a paddy 
trader from Rangoon or one of the neighbouring towns. Generally 2 

jungle broker" (taw-pwe-sa) acts as intermediary between the 
cultivator and the trader, getting Re. 1 per 100 baskets. The trader 
pays the costs of transit and takes the risks dependent thereon, which 
include of course the variation in the price of paddy during the journey. 
He sells usually through a head broker to one of the big rice firms or 
mills, The head broker gets a salary of Rs. 150 to Rs. 400 per mensem. 
and commission of Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per 100 baskets. He usually gets an 
advance of money from the firm to finance the traders who supply him 
with paddy. Payment for paddy is made in cash or notes on the 
threshing floor. 

8. Loans to agricullurists—For loans of any duration on security 
of land or jewellery the lowest rate is Rs. 1-4 per mensem. The rate 
varies with the kind of lender, the nature of security offered, and the_ 
class ot the borrower. 

9 Chettiars lend at Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8 on security, accepting mainly 
land or jewellery (of which gold is preferred). They will offer up to 
75 per cent. of the value of thearticle pledged, and often lend more 
without security, on a simple pronote, to regular customers. For 

, unsecured loans their rates are from Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 2. 

10. Dawsons Bank does considerable business in ‘this neighbourhood 
advancing up to 60 per cent of the value of the security on agricultural 
land at Rs. 1-2 and Rs. 1-4 per cent per mensem. The Bank also 
advances against produce and gold at the rates of Re. 1, Rs. !-2 and 
Rs. 1-4 per cent per mensem. Crop loans in this area represent about 40 
per cent of the total advances. 

11, There are a few Burmese and Chinese moneylenders who 
mainly do business not acceptable to the Chettiars and Dawsons Bank, 
They lend at Rs. 2 and upwards per mensem for unsecured loans, 
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12. For crop-loans, apart from the regular moneylenders as above, 
tenants borrowing from their landlords may pay Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per 
mensem, while labourers, borrowing without security, pay Rs 2-8 to 
Rs. 5 per cent per mensem. The sabafe system is also used, by which 
for a cash loan a fixed amount of paddy is repaid at-harvest time. For 
Re. 1 taken between May and September or Rs. 1-4 taken after 
September one basket of paddy is returned at harvest. The basket for 
measurement is the basket customarily used in the particular village ; 
where more than one size is in use there may be an understanding or a 
custom that a certain size shall be ueed ; occasionally the size is fixed 
by agreement when taking the loan, being described {as is the general 
practice in Burma) as equal to so many milk-tins of a brand specified 
or understood by custom. These rates may thus work out as much as 
200 per cent per annum and more. : 

13. Industries.—As stated above the villagers depend almost entirely 
on paddy, and to a small extent on dkani groves. No small industries 
were investigated. There are a number of small rice-mills in the 
neighbourhood. 

14. The working of a rice-mill at Khalanwa was studied. The 
owver, a Burman, has a working capital of Rs. 50,000 and is not 
dependent on borrowed money. He mills mostly on contract or on 
hire at Rs. 3 per 100 baskets, but also mille 50,000 baskets of his own 
paddy. 

_ 15. Rice mills are usually closed down for about 3 months in the 
year, during October, November and December. 

16. Trade.—Apart from the rice business there is no wholesale 
trade worthy of mention. Retail trade is carried on in small miscel- 
laneous stores in the villages, run by Chinese, Indians and Burmans. 
They are financed by Chettiars and other moneylenders at rates from 
Rs. 1-8 per mensem, and also by obtaining goods on credit from 
merchants in Kyaiklat, Pyapén and Rangoon. They pay regular visits 
to these, often once a month, buying their goods on the understand- 
ing usually that payment will be made on the next visit. No interest 
is charged. 

17. The turnover of these shops may be from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000 
per annum. Their sales on credit to villagers form 10 per cent. to 30 
per cent of the total, and for these payment is usually -expected within 
a short period, 7 days or a month, and for sach sales no interest is 
charged. 

18. Pawnbroking—No pawnshops came under review in this 
area. 4 

19. Saving and investment.—The use of banks and similar institutions 
for saving is practically unknown. This is due largely to ignorance of 
the facilities offered by banks, mistrust of the banks which is also 
attributable mainly to ignorance, and to the inability of the great 
majority to write and sign cheques in English script. There is, 
however, as will be seen from Statement A below, at least among the 
more prosperous landlords and cultivators, a considerable margin 
available for investment. 


StaTemext A.—Borrowings and Lendings. 
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1,00,350 
Landlords * 






Landlord- } 1,96,000 |} 3,23,880] 21,950 


Owners.t 


> $4,500 |]1,31,910 





* Landlord means a non-cultivating rent-receiver. 
t Owner means a cultivator owning the land he works. 
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Liabilities, Income, Expenditure. 


Assets. Expenditure. Income. 











i Total. |] Taxes, Total. 
2 
6 






Cattle. 
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10,380 118,380 | 37,925] 9,24,645// 17,575/31,860 | 26,451| 6,430] 82,316)11,18,204 |] 3,658 35 15. 
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+ Laadiord Owner means landiord in respect of some land and owser in respect of other land,. 
See other footnotes of this tabte. 
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Statement C.—dMorigages. 
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3. Thameintaw Village. 


By U Ba Kun. 


GENERAL. 


19. Introductory.—Among the landlords and the tenants, a house to 
‘house enquiry was conducted ; but the labourers had to be called to the 
“headman’s house and questioned. Villagers took me to be an Income- 
tax Officer ; and I bad to explain to them that it was with the idea af 
helping them that this inquiry was conducted. 1 could not get accurate 
ieformariom from the headman’s house. However, the information 
submitted is pretty correct because I took the trouble of checking the 
information received from one house by its neighbour. 

20. Floads in 1929.—This year is particularly bad in the Thamein- 
taw village-tract so far as damage by floods is concerned, People were 

‘still transplanting their paddy in October. 

21. The village.—The village is 7 miles away from Pyapén and is 
connected with the latter by a metalled road. Motor-cars are available 
at one rupee per person per trip. There are 460 houses under two 
Thugyis who are assisted by two village committees. The population 
rof the village is 3,000 odd, i.c., 80 Chinese, 150 Indians and the rest 
Burmese and allied races. 

23. Occwpations—The main occupation of the village is paddy 
-growing but dhani grows on 50 acres of land whose owner lives in 
Pyapén. 

23. Shops.—There are two bazaars, one maintained by the Circle 
‘Board and the other managed by a private licensee. The latter is more 
‘popular and is used by sellers who bring a small stock of goods daily 
and sell trom trays. There are 8 Chinese stores, 3 Indian and 

1 Burmese. The last named is very unprofitable and the owner intends 
to give it up soon, The reason is this that the Indian and Chinese shop- 
kecpers who can buy on credit from big stores in Rangoon and Pyapoa 
can sell on credit to the villagers ; whereas the Burman, who has no 
such advantage, cannot do so. Of course, when selling on credit, the 
Indian and the Chinese raise -the price a little. The Burmese buy 
mostly on credit, because they cannot afford to pay cash. They repay 
their debts about January or February. 
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24. Schools—There are two vernacular middle schools in the village 
with three teachers each and 147 and 100 pupils respectively. In the 
lower clusses, girl students almost equalise boys in number ; but from 
standard IV upwards their number is appreciably less. The youngest 
student is 5 years old and the oldest 18 years. Parents dislike sending 
their daughters to school after they have attained 10 years or more, 
because they are helpful at bome. Most of the students are absent from 
school for the greater part of November and December because they go - 
out with their parents then into the fields. The majority of students 
who pass the vernacular 7th standard esnally become teachers, and do 
not take up agriculture as their profession, 

25. Besides these schoals, there are four fosgvi kyauags (Buddhist 
monasteries) with a total student strength af 100. These dyviungs teach 
religion and the three R's; the majority of their students become 
cultivators later on. 

26, Attempt lo introduce new Industries. —Some years ago it was 
attempted to introduce weaving into the village ; but the villagers found 
that home made cloth was dearer than foreign marufactured cloth, so 
they gave up weaving. 


U.—ECONCMIC POSITION OF THE VILLAGERS. 


27> Laud owners.—There are 25 laud owners residing in the village. 
Their classification will show— 


ander 100 acres—15 

100 to +10 acres—-6 

301 to 2000 acres—3 
. Over 2001 acres—I! 


Land owners are pretty well off now, but with the trend of paddy prices 
still continuing downward, their position is precarious. Almost all 
land owners are more or less indebted, and unless they try to cut down 
their costs or increase their produce, they are doomed. 

28. Position of Landlords.—Out of 11 landlords examined, 6 are in a 
very strong position indeed. Thev have reduced their debts, and in 
normal years should be able to continue to do so. One fact, however, 
should be borne in mind, and that is I have taken the price af 100 
baskets of palidy for the opening season at Rs 170. This, however, is 
below the average and so explains the fact that most of the hindlards 
have smal} surpluses. Two are not in a position to reduce their debts 
appreciably, bat if unforeseen calamities do not befall them their debts 
should stowly decrease. Three landiords are in 2 hopeless position. 
They will go to the wall very soon. ‘ 

29. Tenants.— Tenants are in the most pitiable plight. They have 
to pay excessive rents on the gone hand and very high wages on the 
other. There are altogether about 250 tenant-cultivators in this 
village ; but according to my information, very few of them can make 
ends meet. They borrow at high rates from the landlords and advance 
money to labourers at usurious rate. Each tenant cultivates on an 
average from 40 to 100 acres. 

30. Passion of Tenants. Qui of 3 tenants examined two are ina 
position to make ends meet. Their income is in excess af their expen- 
diure by Rs. 155 and Rs. 110. Bat the remaining tenant is is 
diticulties. He spends more than he earns, ic. by Rs. 374. 
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31. Labourers.—Labourers, although the lowest in the ranks, are 
better off than tenants*. They can make ends meet in years when 
crops are good. Cultivatorshave to make in advance their arrange- 
ments for engaging labourers for the season. The average wage of each 
labourer is 90 baskets of paddy for 10 months in the year. He is fed 
by the emplover. The lowest wage is 60 baskets of paddy and the 
highest 250, the employer always providing food. Labourers are also 
hired by the day for transplanting. Labourers have to borrow at high 
rates of interest or on sabapfe terms becanse their wives and children 
have also to be supported. All the adult members of a labourer’s 
family work throughout the whole year. With these wages, it can be 
easily seen that there will be very few idling people among this class, 
and it is a fact. Those who say they are a lazy class, talk so without 
knowing the real facts. : 

32. Position of Labourers.—The two labourers examined ‘show a 
surplus balance sheet. They have no debts to pay; they borrow only 
when they want, and they pay back when they have received their wages. 
However, they have made no savings, and it can be imagined what their 
position will be in case of serious illness or other misfortunes befalling 
them. 

33. Burman and Indian labourers-——-As a rule the Burman is pre- 
ferred. He may not work hard, but all are agreed that he works 
BETTER and MORE THOROUGHLY than an Indian. Some 
estimate that two Burman labourers do as much work as three Indians, 
if the former do really work The Burman is engaged from May to end 
of September and again from November to.end of March. Thus he 
works ten months in the year. Whena Burman is not available an 
Indian is engaged. The Burman usually does ploughing, harrowing and 
sowing, cutting fuel, threshing paddy and measuring or carting it to the 
granaries, When a labourer who is engaged by the month is absent 
from the field, he has either to find a substitute or a rupee is deducted 
from his wages for every day’s absence ; and I am informed that very 
few labourers absent themselves from the fields on insufficient 
Causes, | 

Indian Jabourers are engaged for 10 months at Rs. 100 to Rs. 180 
for the whole period, the employer incurring all feeding expenses. For 
reaping Indian gangs are paid Rs. 3-8 per acre and their food. 

34, The Burman and Reaping.—It has been very frequently said that 
the Burmese labourer dislikes reaping. On investigation, I find that 
this allegation is unfounded. At reaping time, most of the available 
Burmese labour has already been engaged for threshing. In fact, these 
Burmese labourers bave been engaged since November. Thus they are 
not available for reaping. But reaping must be done very quickly. So 
Indians are engaged, although they are very wasteful. Another thing 
that prevents Burmans from reaping is that they cannot work in groups. 
Each Burman wants to be. a leader. But reaping has to be done in 
these parts by large groups of persons. Whenever Burmese labour is 
available, cultivators use it giving Rs.4 or Rs. 4-8 per acre per man, 
with the usual food. 








* Often said ; but at 40 a labourer does not easily get employment. and be prefers 
to live with his family as a tenant. Six words cannot explain this matter fully. (Note 
by Chairman.) 
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37, Bueman and Indian Tenanis.—Indian tenants pay mere than 
Burmese tenants because their standard of living is tower and they usually 
frave no families to support ; but here again, it is said that the Indiaes 
are very careless of the condition of the land they work. The tand- 
lord has to spend a lot on repairing land worked by Indian tenants. 
Thus it is said that ultimately Burman ftabour is cheaper and Burman 
tenants more profitable. 

38. Cattle—The number of cattle owned by the villagers cannot be 
ascertained. It is, however, known that there are more bullocks thaa 
buffaloes because the former being cheaper, are within the range of 
tenants te buy them, and also because mortality among buftaloes is 
greater. The average price of atbullock is Rs. 70 and of a buffalo 
Ra. 90. Cattle ate ted on oil-cake and also on bran. The expense of 
feeding a pair of bullocks is Rs. 8 and buffalocs Re. 12 a year apart 
from any grass-cutting which may be needed. 

39, Markeling of Produce.—Most of the paddy is sold off from the 
threshing floor. The owners cannot wait ; they have to pay interest 
chariics aod revenue demands, Most of the labourers and tenants have 
to sell their paddy early because they have to buv the necessartes of life. 
They cannot borrow at this time of the your at high rates af interest. 
The longer they wait the less willa hundred baskets of paddy weigh and 
they cannot afford to allow tis to happen. The village basket contains 
trom 128 caadensed milk tins to 130 tins and weighs from 51 tba te 
$4 Ibs, Buyers now will pay less ifa basket weighs less than 52 lbs. 
‘bhe average pnce at the opening season far the last three years if 
Rs. 5. Brokers living in Pyapen bay the paddy. There is no co- 
operative marketing, The only co-operative society ia the village went 
into ligaidation some two years ago. 

TU—CREDIT FACILITIES. 

40. Chottars.—Loans for making improvements to agricultural land 
or for baying cattle and implements, and crop loans and ether sume 
required are generally ebtained from Chettiar firms in Pyapen. These 
Chettiars do not make any distinction between long {erm loans, crop 
leans or other loans. They lend at 18 per cent. per annum on security 
and from 21 per cent to 24 per ceat en unsecured loans. Chettiars 
accept jewellery, land, house, rice-mills ete., as security. Thev lend up 
to 75 per cent. of the value af security. To regular customers they often 
lend more on pro-note than on security ; but interest on loans made on 
pro-note has to be paid annually, The estimated debts of the villugers 
to the Chettiars will not be fess than 4 lakhs. 

41, Bank —Some villagers borrow from Dawsons Bank Ltd. Pyapén. 
The interest charged is usually 15 per cent and the Bank advances up 
to three-fitthieof the valne nf the security. The Bank genernily requires 

_ immoreabte security ; it seldom lends on pro-note. 

42. Monev-ienders. ‘—There are seme prepte whe borrow from moaney- 
lenders. One big Barmese money-lender fives in Rangoon. So does a 
Chinese lender. They lend at 24 per cent interest and 18 per cent 
respectively without taking any security ; but their debtors are approved 
inen and well-known to them. 

43. Loans to Tenants —Tenants usually borrew from their landierde.. 
They pay from 2 per cent to 30 per cent. They -have te pledge ail 
their possessions cattle, cart, house, ete. They repay as soon as their 
paddy isssold. ‘Their toans are crop-leans. 

6 
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44. Loans to Labourers.—Tenants in turn lend to labourers at from 
30 per cent. to 60 per cent. These labourers give no security ; the 
tenants keep a hold on their paddy wages. They also practise the 
sabape system. 

45. Sabape.—}f a rupee is advanced at any time between May and 
September to the labourer he has to pay back a basket of paddy in 
January or February ; if after September Rs. 1-4 is advanced for a basket 
of paddy. Thus sabapfe rate of interest varies from 150 per cent. to 200 
per cent. or more per annum. 

46. Markeling Credit—As there are no brokers in the village who 
can buy and store paddy, the financing of crop-markets is not under- 
stood in this village at all. Brokers come and buy paddy and pay down 
cash in the village orin Pyapén. Money received in payment is at once 
sent to the Chettiar. : 


IV.—CONCLUSION. 


47. Usurious Loans Act.—Most of the villagers do not know the 
‘existence of the Usurions Loans Act: and those who know keep silent, 
because they might not be able to borrow in future. 

.. 48, Dhe—eeosteront Hubit—There is no investment habit among 
villagers not knowing the ways of the Banks, they shun them. They 
have a feeling that if they put money in the Banks, their deposits will 
be lost, because thev say all Banks go bankrupt some day. Besides 
they tell me it takes days to borrow from Banks. The Chettiars advance 
them money in a half, some times a third, of the time taken by Ranks. 
To my mind some of their allegations are right. Some suggest to me 
whether it, might not be possible to print cheques in Burmese so that 
those who cannot read or write English could use them. © The only 
remedy then lies in the education of these villagers, Banks will not be 
used, and no investment made so long, as 80 per cent. of the villagers 
cannot signa cheque or a withdrawal form. It will not dofor a man to 
have to find a respectable man to attest that he is the man he claims to 
be, every time he goes to the Bank to withdraw part of the money he 
has deposited. 


4. Kyonta Village. 


By U Tin Onn, B.Sc, (Econ.), Lonpon. 
1—GENERAL, 


49, Descriftive—Kyonta village,- with its subsidiary village of 
Kyon-pe, has about 157 houses with about 850 inhabitants. (In 1921, 
there were 171 houses with 995 persons— Pyapén District Gasetteer). It 
lies ‘on an estuary of the river Irrawaddy about ten and a half miles by 
waterway and eight miles by land route from Pyapé6n Town. There is 
arice mill about a mile down the river. The neighbouring villages 
within a radius of five miles are smaller than Kyonta. The paddy lands 
of the place form the chief means of support. A dhani belt covers only 
about ten acres. There are six smal! stores, three tea shops and two 
tinsmiths. There is no co-operative society. . 

50. Difficulties of the enquiry—To secure adequate statistica on loan 
transactions and mortgages visits have been made to all landowners 
and well-to-do people of the village. Yet some poor houses have been 
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examined to get direct information about usurious loans of the locality. 
All information here recorded may be considered fairly reliable except 
in the case of jewellery and advances of local money-lenders. Some 
are unwilling to tell the exact quantity of gold or jewellery. Local 
money-lenders also fear capital levy, tax increase or interference 
regarding usurious loans. Hence allowance should be made in 
comparing figures for the above two items. There seems a large 
discrepancy regarding the amount of local loan advances as mentioned 
‘by village money-lenders and that stated by borrowers, Seven land- 
lords have borrowed about Rs. 37,000 from the five local money- 
Jenders, who declared as having lent out together only about 
Rs. 20,0 


Il.—-AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 


51, Long-term Loans.—As a rule landlords and big farmers secure 
long-term loans from Pyapén Chettiars and local Burman tenders, on 
mortgage of land and houses. If interest (about Rs. 1-8 per month) is 
not paid full at the end of the year, it is added on to the principal and a 
new deed or document signed. It appears that within the last few 
years landlords have been unwilling to pay even the interest. It is 
partly because they can lend to poorer people at higher rates of interest. 
Chettiars very often demand payment of interest as soon as paddy is 
harvested and whether the debtor is willing or not, to sell his paddy at 
that time. Some of the long-term loans have never been reduced for - 

“several years. 

52. Crop Loans.—Crop loans are usually advanced to tenants by 
their own landlords or to agricultural labourers by tenants. Crop loan 
implies payment of interest and capital at next harvest. Banks and 
Cheitiars also advance such loans. Alinost all loans advanced by land- 
lords are of this type. Labourers get crop loans only from tenants who 
engige them. Rate cf interest from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per cent. per month 
sis charged to labourers. 

53. Sabapfe. —Sabape means a crop loan where payment is made 
with paddy in return for money advancet:—t-fird-an instance of such 
loan where the tenant gets a basket of paddy at harvest in January for 
every rupee advanced to his labourer during the month of April or May. 
The interest amounts to about 9 per cent. or 10 per cent. per month. 
1 found ten instances of sabape loans. But such type of sabape loan, 
I am informed by villagers, is less frequently practised to-day. Trow- 
ever it is significant that one of the two poor families I visited has to 
secure credit on sabape. 

54. Security.—Land-mortgage covers a very large part of total 
ndvances of banks and Chettiars to land-owners of the village ; loans 

. usually go up to about two-thirds of the value of the land securing 
them. Loans on jewellery have a very smal! share, as jewellery assets 
{chiefly gotd articles) seem small compared with paddy land. Ten 
instances of cutUle mortgage were found, Houses are also mortgaged 
with paddy land; orer 30 per cent: of the houses I have visited are 
mortgaged. 

55. Purpose of Loans -—It is ditilcult to find out from villagers the 
exact purpose of a loan. But landlords seem to borrow money mainly 
ifor expenses of cultivation and for advances to their own tenants. 
Tenants themselves require money for farm expenses and to advance 
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loang for current expenses to labouters. Only the labourers utilize 
loans for their own needs. Big tans for cattle purchases or for big. 
charities occur once in every six or seven years. 

56. Mortgage Banks.—It is the opinion of a few landlords that loans 
should Be advanced only 0n Security. A person without any tangible 
assets must sign a bond or document jointly with one or two friends 
who have enough security to cover the toan needed. Nich farmers 
séeth ufiwilling to share the burden of unlimited liability of co-operative 
credit societies. They suggest that three or four persons of about equal 
wealth and status should jointly offer security for loans for themselves. 

87, Marketing of Agricultural Producc.—Most of the paddy is bought 
by traders who come in boats from Rangoon, Pyapén, Kyaiklat and 
other towns, These traders take the profits and the risk of loss ;. 
usually they expect to earn Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 ger trip of a boat carrying 
2,000 baskets (roughly 40 tons). 


111.—COMMERCIAL CREDIT, 


58. Saies.—Next to Agricultural loans, Commercial Credit deserves 
attention. Sales are mainly retail. In two Burmese shops with annual 
turnovers of Rs. 1,825 and Rs. 1,460 respectively the credit sales for the 
year amounted to about Rs. 300 and Reo. 150, or 16 and 10 per cent. of 
total sales ; ina Chinese shop with a turnover of Rs. 6.000 credit sales 
were Rs. 600 or 10 per cent. Shop-keepers find it difficult to get back 
money on eredit sales. They said it is impossible to sell anything on 
credit in future. Sales are slack after the harvest, as the cultivators 
have then enough money to travel to large towns for their purchases. 
Where a local merchant who owes a large swm to a big merchant in. 
town is sometimes obliged to buy from his. 

59. Wholesale purchases.—Of the six shops of the village, each would 
need about Rs. 700 every year for investments in goods. ‘(Loans are 
needed especially in the month of April for purchase of goods to be 
sold to farmers in May and June. Asa rule shop-keepers of the village 
buy on credit from mrerchants of either Kyaiklat, Rangoon or Pyapdén. 
Payment is made on thre mext visit (a few months jater) to these towns 
for purchases. Chinese tradere usnally buy goods from Chinese 
merchants of the towns. while the Burmese traders make purchases. 


_ both from indian and Chinese merchants of large towns. 


~~ §, Shan kwin kyi Village. 


By U Tun Onn, B.Sc. (Econ,), Lonvon. 


60. The Village:-—-Shan-kwin-ryi village has about 82 houses wittr 
abdut 650 inhabitants. (In 1921 there were 101 houses with 631% 
persons, Pyapén District Gazetteer.) It lies on an estuary of the 
Irrawaddy river about nine miles from Pyapon. Some of the traders of 
thé village buy goods from neighbouring town’ as well as from Kyénta 
village, which is two miles by water or half a mile by land ronte from 
Shan-kwin-gyi. Paddy cultivation is the chief means of support. Dhani 
belts owned by the residents cover about 60 acres. There is one 
Chinese merchant's shop, an Indian tea shop, two small Burmese stores 
and a goldsmith in the village. Almost afl the farmers of the village: 
own the Tard they cultivate. 


. 
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' 61. Method of Cullivation.—Transplanting is generally practised 
with afew exceptions. Jn 1922 (according to the Initial Report on 
Revision Settlement of Pyapén District, page 76) broadcasting was 
general in this part of the district ; "I do not know if this was the case 
in this particular village-tract. 

62. Agricultural Credit.—Martgage of paddy land is thé common 
method of securing loans. Farmers usually pay about three or four 
separate visite year to the money-lenders for. toans, especially in the 
months of May, June, August and September. Thus a farmer who 
borrows about Rs. 1,500 a year for cultivation purposes world ask fora 
loan of about Rs. 600 in May, Rs. 400 ia June, Rs. 200 in August, and 
Rs. 300 in September. He pays back the loan or the interest only once 
‘a yoar—after the sale of paddy. The Joan taken in April and May is 
generally expended upon cattle purchase, building huts, food for the 
family and labourers, for buying ploughs and to advance money 
to labourers. Loan taken in the month of July and August is chiefly 
meant fur expenses of transplanting. The September loan is for buying 
food for the household {including farm labourers) and for general 
expenses of harvesting work. 

63. Commercial Credit.—There is @ merchant's store and two small 
sturcs in the village. Goods are bought at Kyaiklat and Pyapén (about 
ten miles from the village) partly on credit and partly cash. Debt is 
paid baok on the next visit to tewn for purchases. Monthly visits are 
made to the tawns. Of the sales to the villagers by the village merchant, 
about 10 per cent. are on eredit. All such debts are collected once a 
month, without interest charge. The small store-keeper sells only 
retail and about 50 per cent. are said to be credit sates. He gets back 
his debts alter every six or seven days, without interest charge. 


6. Thaleikkyi Village. 


By U Tun Onn, B.Sc. (Econ,), Lonpon, 


64, The Vellage-—Tha-leik-kyi village proper has about §2 houses and 
300 inhabitants. (In 1921 there were 83 houses with 480 inhabitants—— 
Pyapdn District Gazetteer, B Volume.) It lies on an estuary of the 
Irrawaddy river, about seven miles from Pyapén. Paddy is the only 
important crop There is a small dkani belt. There are two stores 
selling retail. There is no tea shop. 

0S. Agricullural Credit—As a large portion of the paddy lands ef 
Tha-leik-kyi tract belongs to residents of Pvapon, there are only a few 
residents of Tha-leik-kyi who own land. Hence land mortgages are 
few. Most of the farmers are tenants. Farmers approach money- 
Jenders for loans especially in the months of April, May, June, August 
and September. 

66. Commercial Credit —Two retail shops of the village pay monthly 
visits ta Pyapdu for goods which they buy partly cash and partly on 
credit. The debt is discharged (without interest charge) on the next 
visit to the town for goods. About 30 per cent. of the sales are on 
eredit which is collected at the end of thirty or forty days. Nog juterest 
is charged on such debts, 

67, Conclussiun.—General agriculiural conditions and loan transactions 
are the sae as in Kyonta village of which a fuller seport has been giver. 
{See section 4 of this Appendix). Thalsikkyi is about four and a half 
aniles from Kyonja village. 
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7. Kangyi Village. 


By U Ba Tuan, B. Com. (BrrmincHam). 


1—GENERAL. 


68. Situation.—About 30 miles north of Pyapén situated on the right 
bank of Bogale river, previously called Géngindan river. The only 
approach to this village from Pyapén is by water, Kangyi village is 
divided into 3 parts, viz., East, West and Sipintha. 

69. Popfulation.—Six hundred inhabitants, comprising equal number 
of men and women, living in 110 houses. The inhabitants are mostly 
Upper Burmans coming down from Sinbyugyun and Minbu Districts, 
They are very religious and peace-loving people. There is practically 
very little or no crime committed in the village. 

70, Occupations—Majority of them are either tenant farmers or 
agricultural labourers with about 25 land owners as follows :— 





Acres, 





60 acres | SOto | 100to | 150to | 200to | 250to | 400to | 700to | 800and 
and below.{ 100. 150. 200. 250. 300, 450, 800. | Above. 





Most of the land owners rented their lands and only a few are 
working themselves. There are three Burmese gold and silver smiths, 
three Burmese tailors and two Burmese fishmongers. Also there are 
one Chinese general store, one Kaka (Indian) store and one Burmese 
trading store ; some notes on these stores are given in Part 1V of this 

-report. 

71. School.—There is a vernacular school with about 60 boys and 
girls in attendance. 

72. Rice-mills—There are four local rice-mills two owned by 
Burmans and two owned by Indians. viz.—Pyahmut rice-mill, Mayet 
tice-mill Khulanwa rice-mill and Thakanwa rice-mill. Indians own 
the first two named. 


I1.—AGRICULTURE. 


73. Crops.—The only crop is paddy. The average yield is 35° 
baskets per acre. 

74. Fertilizer.—No other form of fertilizer than cowdung has so far 
been used either by the land owners working themselves or by tenant 
farmers ir? Kangyi village-tract. : 

75. Cattle.—Mortality of cattle in this village has not been greater 
last year than was usual. Cost of replacement would work out at: 
Rs. 100 for male buffalo and Rs. 150 for female buffalo. 

76. Work of land owners.—Landlords, #.¢., land owners who let their 
land to others, visit their fields while under cultivation, collect paddy as- 
rent at harvest time, and store it in their granaries. Land owners who 
cultivate their own land have the same work as tenants. : 
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77. Work of tenants—The duties of tenants include the following. 
In the rainy season, building and repairing huts to live in, Cutting, 
collecting and splitting firewood, spreading manure (cowdung) in the 
fields, taking paddy for milling (for provision); repair ploughing imple- 
ments, harrowing, ploughing fields, spreading seeds, extracting and 
transplanting seedlings, cutting grass for cattle. In summer — Reaping 
grass for cattle and looking after them, reaping, preparing threshing- 
floor, carting sheaves to the threshing-floor, erecting them in Tows and 
threshing twice, winnowing. 

78. Agricullural Labourers.—Labourers have to do the same as 
tenants but they take up duties as help mates to people cutting and 
selling firewood and carrying paddy in sampans between rainy season 
and summer work and between summer and rainy season work, In 
Kangyi village more Burman labourers than Indians are employed. 
Same wages are paid to both but in some exceptional cases Indians 
take less wages. It is not true here that Indians pay more rents than 
Burmans. Working expenses have to be advanced to Indians as well 
as to Burmans in the ratio of 2'3. This difference is explained by the 
size of the family to feed and also by the standard of living. Burmese 
labourers are said to be better workers, :.¢, workmanship cannot be 
compared ; Burmans are better in all respects. 

For labourers hired for the rainy season for ploughing, etc., the hire 
is 60 baskets of paddy and food; for the threshing the rate is 50 
baskets and food. For extracting seedlings and transplanting the pay 
is Rs. 10 per acre ; for reaping Rs. 7-8 per acre. 

Each ploughman ploughs about 10 acres. 

79. Cost of Cultination.—The cost of cultivation for twenty-five acres 
of paddy land, the area ploughed by two yoke of cattle under favourable 
circumstances, may be estimated as follows: - 

In rainy season two labourers at 60 baskets each and 1 boy at 10 
baskets of paddy to look ofter the cattle have to be engaged. 

In summer one additional labourer (besides the two) at 35 baskets 
of paddy must be employed. 

Between the rainy season and the summer one man to look after 
the cattle at 20 baskets of paddy is also employed. 

Tn summer the labourers are paid 40 baskets of paddy each and 
1 boy to look after the cattle is paid 10 baskets of paddy. 

Tn addition to these, the cost of feeding them would be Rs, 150; 
cost of helpers in reaping Rs. 50 and cost of sowing Rs. 200. 

Thus the total cost of cultivation for 25 acres would be Rs. 400 fis 
275 baskets of paddy. Reckoning paddy at Rs. 160 per hundred 
baskets this comes to Rs. 33 per acre. 

80, Marketing of Paddy.—Cultivators sell from the threshing-floor. 
Majority of landlords store paddy received as rent and also other paddy 
bought mostly from tenants ; they get finance for this from Chettiars 
and Dawsons Bank, Chettiars charging the interest of Rs. 1-4 to 
Rs. 1-8 for secured debts and Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 1-10 for unsecured debts. 





© This estimate makes no allowance for purchasing cattle or for interest charges, 
repairs ta fopeements, etc. Moreover the method of estimating must aol be taken to 
imply that 25 acres of paddy land would form a typical holding ; the typical area is 
probably 30 to 60 acres, and the estimate reckons for the arca worked by two yoke 
of aitle. According to paragraph 73 the average outturn per acre is 35 
worth (at Re. 160) Ra SA. Setuement report should be consulted. 
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‘Whethes sold from the threshing floor or from store, paddy is generally 
“gold to Rangoon brokers or local millers, not to local traders. All 
buying and selling of paddy is by baskets; but a larger price per 100 
baskets is given for heavy paddy. : 
81. Measures for Paddy.—The local measuring basket for selling 
paddy or collecting rents equals 128 to 130 condensed milk-tins. The 
weight of such a basket of local agascin paddy is 52 pounds, and for 
hauhgyé 53 pounds. 


FH.—CREDIT FACILITIES FOR AGRICULTURE. 


. 82. Dawsons Bank.—Most of the banking business is done by this 
bank. Over two lakhs of rupees were'lent out last year at a rate of 
interest Rs. 1-2-0 (with security) and Rs. 1-4-0 (without security) per 
Rs. 100 per mensem. ‘ 

83. Cheltiars.—There are two firms, one doing a business of about 
two lakhs every year and the other just over one lakh. These firms 
charge Rs. 1-4-0 per Rs. 100 per mensem as interest for secured loans, 
and Rs. 1-6-0 or Rs. 1-8-0 for unsecured loans. 

84. Co-operative Credit Societies—There are three societies and their 
' = numbers of members and 
Name of Society. Bamber of Present their capital are chown in the 

"| septa margin. Their membership 
remains steady. Their sate 














Kangyi, East... 25 Fy of interest is Rs. 1-4-0 per 
Kangyi, West... 30 $000 cent per mensem for cither 
Sipintha ~ 20 3,500 a secured or an unsecured 


foan. 


85. Money-lenders.—There are no professional Burmese money- 
lenders in this village except that most of the land-owners advance 
money for working expenses to their tenants on interest the rate being 
Rs, 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per Rs. 100 per mensem. 

86. Interest on crop loans.—Different rates of interest have to be 
n= paid for borrowings made at 











Season. Rate per mensem. different seasons, such as 
“ploughing, transplanting and 
reaping seasons. These 
Ploughing ~ Lae ‘6 are rates are shown in the 
Transplanting ey 1 8 to 110 Margin. 
Reaping ose 112 to 2 0 





No resort to Sabafe (evlscus) or other forms of usurious rates of 
interests is made in Kangyi Village but in very few cases the practice of 
Sabape ” is still to be found. The rates vary in accordance with the 
time of borrowing ; for a payment of 100 baskcts of paddy at harvest 
the amount advanced is Rs. 90 at the beginning of the rainy season, 
Rs. 125 at the middie and Rs. 150 at the end. * 

87. Security— Borrowing on jewellery is quite a common practice 
in Kangyi Village but raising money on cattle is only practised by 
tenants on their landlords and money raised on standing crops or 
ESR CP ATA ARNG ee AEE Sc SA SUE 


" * It is doubtful if such large advances would be made with paddy af its presoat 
Price (Febeuary 1930) —Chaireane. ” 3 = + is : 
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mortgage of crops is very rare. The only instances.of such leans on 
mortgage of crops have been made by Dawsons Bank. Borrowing 
wates of all these types of loans differ considerably. For lane secured 
om jewellery they are Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 per cent per mensem, 
with @ lower rate of Rs. 1-4-0 # the security is largely gold ; for loans 
mm cattle the cate is Rs. 2 ta Rs, 2-8-0 per cent per mensem; for loans 
from Dawsons Bank secured on crops the rateis Ra. 1-4-0. Loans are 
generally paid in the village in currency notes, as a rule silver is only 
wwsed to make up odd amounts. 

88. Scarcity of moncy.—Money is particularly difficult to borrow this 
year. The scarcity of money for leaying purposes was brought about 
by the failure of several persons to return their borrowings owing 
to bad crops {in some cases) and the low price fetched for the paddy 
sold last year, but the banks demanded their money loan tothe Chettiars 
hence the failure of several Chettiar tirms ia Rangoon. Chettiars are 
now relactant to borrow from the banks ; hence the scarcity of money 
available for borrowings. 

69. Neod for further facilities for agricultural credil.ta) Loug-lorus 
loans ~These would be welcomed by land-owners for making permanent 
improvements to their fields. They also said they wanted them for 
advancing working expenses to their tenants and to help them store 
their paddy. Long-term loans would be greatly benelicial to tenants 
for investing in agricultural implements and for buying cattle and for 
necessary working expenses. 

(6) Short-term Joans.—Smalt_ land-owners, tenant farmers and azri- 
cultural labourers would find short-term loans useful to enable them 
to store their padcly for a while and thus derive benefit by se fling them 
when prices become higher. 


1V.~THE GENERAL STORES. 


90. The Chinese General Slore.—This is a retail shop and is owned by 
the shopkeeper. The shopkeeper is financed by Chinese Club, Kyaiklat, 
to the extent of Rs. 700 without security at the rate of interest Re. 1-8 
per cent per mensem, the principxl being repayable with the interest 
after a year’s duration, but on such repayment the same principal may 
be borrowed again. About one-fifth or one-fourth of the sales are on 
credit payable atter two months’ time. Credit sales are of the same 
price as cash sales and they are paid in cash, not in paddy. The 
customer is not necessarily compelled to buy always fram the same 
shop ; but goods obtainable at the shop are generally bought from the 
same ‘shop. 

The shopkeeper himself buys on credit from the wholesale dealers 
at Rangoon payable at the end of one year. He is compelled to buy 
goods obtainable at the same shop. The shopkeeper does not neces- 
sarily get in specially lange stocks for any particular seasan ; be only 
mets ia yoods to muke up the ordinary stock whenever necessary. 

Annual sales amount to about Rs. 4,000 with a protit ef Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 500 or 10 per cent. approximately. 

The shopkeeper is paying a rent of Rs. 20 per month for the shop 
premises. The shop is ran by the family cansisting of the shopkeeper, 
his wife, for sons and twe dauchters. 

91. The Keka (indian) Generel Siores.—This is a retail shop aad is 
owned by the shapkeeper. The shopkeeper is financed bya Chettiar 
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and two Burmese money-lenders, one from Kyaiklat and the other fronr 
Kangyi itself. Borrowed : Rs. 1,000 from the Chettiar without security 
atthe rate of interest Re. 1-12 per cent per mensem ; Rs. 500 from 
Kyaiklat money-lender and Rs. 2,000 from Kangyi money-lender without 
security at the same rate of interest Re. 1-8 per cent per mensem. 
The Chettiar requires interest to be paid monthly; the other lenders 
ask for it only once a year. All the loans are nominally for one year 
but renewal is expected. One-fifth to one-fourth of the shopkeeper's 
total sales are on credit payable after a few weeks’ time ; bat in many 
cases outstanding fora year or even more. Credit sales are at the 
same price as cash sales and are paid in cash, not in paddy. The 
purchaser has no compulsion to buy from the same shop but in the 
majority they do buy from the same shop goods obtainable there. 

The shopkeeper himself buys en credit from the wholesale dealers 
at Rangoon payable after a month or in some cases after three months” 
time. He iscompelled to buy always at the same shop goods available 
there. The shopkeeper does not necessarily get in specially large stocks 
for any particular season ; he only fills up the ordinary stock when- 
ever necessary. 

About Rs. 5,500 worth of goods sold every year, profit being 5 per 
cent. 

The shopkeeper is paying a rent of Rs. 35 per mensem for the shop 
premises. The shop is run by three men and one boy. 


92. The Burmese Trading Store.—This is a retail general store esta- 
blished seven yearsago. ‘This isa partnership concern with ten partners 
holding equal number of shares, that is 14 shares each at Rs. 100 per 
share. So each partner has shares worth Rs. 1,400 in the business. 
Besides the money put in by the partners, the store was financed by 
the following borrowings :— 





Interest per cent. 


Amount. Lender. per mensem. 











Rs. } Rs. A. P. 


6,000 | West Kangyi Co-operative Credit Society 140 


2,500 { Rangoon Chettiar aes aaa 110 0 
3,000 | Kyaiklat Chettiar ce aaa 18 0 
2,000 | Khanaung Chinaman ate oon 138 0 
1,000 | Kangyi Burmese Money Lender low 18 0 





The securities given to West Kangyi Co-operative Credit Society 
are : Shop building and site and goods in stock ; no security is given for 
the rest of the borrowings. The loans are payable after three years” 
duration. The shop sells on credit seven-tenths of its total sales, pay- 
able after three months’ time ; but in some cases payment has been 
outstanding for overtwo years. Credit sales are of the same price as 
cash sales and are paid in cash, not in paddy. A purchaser is not 
necessarily compelled to buy from the same shop ; but goods obtainab’ 
at the shop are generally bought from the same shop. 
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The shopkeeper himself buys on credit from the wholesale dealers 
at Rangoon, payable in three months.. He is not compelled to buy 
goods from the same shop; but goods obtainable at the shop are 
always bought there. 

The shop does get in specially large stocks for particular seasons. 
In January and February the same shop gets in large stocks of clothing. 
In April and May it gets in large stocks of provisions and other 
necessaries for ploughing season such as implements, ropes,. canes, etc. 

During its first three years this store had daily sales of Rs. 150; 
but during the remaining four years of its existence daily sales have 
fallen to Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. Consequently profits have fallen from 
Rs. 3 net profit per Rs. 100 worth of goods sold in first threc years to 
a loss of Rs. 3 per Rs. 100 worth of goods sold in the last four 
years. Only two dividends have given since the establishment of this 
store. A dividend of Rs. 3,000 and a dividend of Re. 2,700 were given 
for the Bet two years of its ‘establishment. 

Rs. 3,000 = Re. 1-12 interest per cent per mengsem. 
Rs. 2,700 = Re. 1-9 interest per cent per mensein. 
Balance sheet given as at the end of 1928. 











Liabilities. Assets. 
Rs. s. A. OP, 
Creditors we 14,500 Debtors + 13,268 8 9 
Shareholders se 14,000 Goods in stock ww. 13,059 0 9 
Goods bought on credit ... 3,430 Building and site... 6,000 0 0 
Fittings «. §=1,000 0 0 
Total ws 31,930 Total ws» 33,927 9 6 





This Burmese Trading Store is run by a Manager and his Assistant ; 
Manager drawing a salary of Rs. SO per mensem and his assistant Rs. 30, 
Other expenses would come up to about Rs. 20 permonth. So the cost 
of running this store for a month would be Rs, 100 and to make a profit 
of Rs. 100 per mensem in Kangyi village at present is a problem very 
hard to solve. as 

The business is now at a standstill having sold too much on credit, 
credit sales forming a large part of their total sates. Some partners 

, owe to the concern as much as their shares worth, i.e., Rs, 1,400 and 
even to a non-partner the store had, in few instances, given credit up to 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 300. About 50 per cent. of the credit sales were made to 
the partners themselves, and these don't seem to take any interest in the 
business. Thus the general winding up of this concern is a matter of 
days and is inevitable. But the Chinese and the Kaka general stores. 
do not seli their goods so much on credit ; hence they are prospering, 
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SURVEY III. 


URBAN ENQuirIEs IN PyapOn DisrRict. 


The statements recorded in this survey were collected by 
Mr. C. A. Vickers in 
October 1929 when he 
was Secretary to the Com- 
mitt-e. Enquiries were 
made in the four towns of 
Pyapén, Kyaiklat, Dedaye 






Other 
Indian Chinese. 








Moscylenders ae and Bogale, all of which 
Millers |. «are in the Pyapén District. 
paracers 8 “Where several people wore 

Total g examined together they 


are described as one 
witness ; when the number 
of persons is not stated the witness was a single individual. Thus 
altogether the 17 witnesses include 48 individuals of whom 47 may be 
classified as in the margin hereby and one was the European manager 
of Dawsan’s Bank. 





I.—PYAPON TOWN." 


Witness A (Chettiar). 


Chettiars lend generally to agriculturists and traders, as well as to 
paddy-milters and shopkeepers. Of the Chinese shopkeepers some 
barrow from Chettiars, some do not. Most of the Chettiar lendings are 
for agriculture, chiefly for the redemption of land, and to a lesser degree 
for land-purchase. Mortgagors are also advanced crop-loans for the 
usnal expenses of agriculture and the purchase of cattle. Loans for 
working expenses are generally advanced on promissory notes, but 
when debts are heavy a mortgaye is generalty taken on cattle. Loans 
for working expenses are generally repaid at harvest. We generally 
expect loans made for the purchase of cattle to be repaid at the next 
harvest. In cases where borrowers want an advance to rc leem a debt 
and also for working cxpenses itis not the custom to secure future 
advances by having a mortgage bond securing the balance ona running 
account. 

Chettiars charge interest on loans at Rs.1-2 to Rs. 2-0 per cent. per 
mensem. 


Witness B (Chet&ar). 


My firm advances money chiefly for agriculture, but same advances 
vare made to rice-millers. There are many money-lenders of all races. 
The Chettiars charge interest at Rs. 1-4 té Rs. 2-0 per mensem, loans. 
at Rs. 2 being few. The large non-Chettiar lenders take Rs. 1-4 
to Rs. 2-8 per cent, while the smaller lenders take Rs. 3 to Rs: 4; 
the former finance chiefly landowners while the latter lend chietly to 
tenants and labourers. 








* Pronounced in two syllables ; Pya-pén. 
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Most of the shops in Pyapdn Town are kept by Chinamen. The- 
Chettiars do not finance these. 1 do not know how they are fmanced. 

Of the 16 Chettiar businesses in Pyapon two combine farming with 
their money-lending ; the others do only money-lending. My own frm 
has 1,800 acres of tand which it got from defaulting borrowers. We 
only take over the land as a last resort. The other firm with land has 
5,000 acres fet out to tenants. 

Chettiars sometimes fail to recover their Toans. Sucha loss may 
arise through crop-failure or through the borrower's dishonesty. Ifa 
borrower spends his money improperly without repaying the loans he: 
has taken for working expenses we are compelied to bring a suit against 
him. Ih such cases we often suffer loss; sometimes the value of the 
land is only half the debt. I estimate that I lose one-sixteenth of my 
loans. Of my total lendings not less than three-quarters are secured 
on mortgages. . 

The large Burmese money-lenders in Pyapén are all landowners 
primarily, while for the Chettiars money-lendiug is the main occupation. 

Chettiars in Pyapén accept deposits on current account ; but only 
four of five do such busiress on a considcrable scale. Sometimes they 
give the depositor a pass-book ; sometimes a simple receipt. Pass-books 
ate given only to those who deposit or withdraw frequently. Fora 
withdrawal the depositor generally comes in person ; but 2 messenger 
named ina letter from the depositor to the Chettiar is paid # he is 
known to the Chettiar or his identity is proved. Pyapdo Chettiars do 
not provide cheque forms for their clients, bat those of Rangoaa do. It 
is not customary in Pyapin to keep any cash reserve against demand 
deposits; to meet demands temporary borrowing is resorted to. Up to _ 
Rs. 20,000 can thus be paid at once. For a larger sum it weuld be 
necessary to get money from Rangoon. The receipts that we issue for 
deposits do not state that they are payable on demand nor do they state 
the due date. It is however understood that the money will be repaid 
on demand. This is the universal custom with Chettics. No Chetty 
firm issues a deposit receipt in the form just described to me (ie. fora 
specific period with a note in the Ieft hand bottom corner of the date 
when it falls due for repayment). The total deposits of my firm in 
Pyapén before the recent run was one and a half lakhs. These have all 
been repaid. But we have experienced much difficulty im making the 
necessary arrangements for liquid resources. If we bad only Gxed 
deposits it would not have been necessary to borrow moncy to meet the 
deposit liabilities. When there is a run on a Chettiar firm all Chettiar 
firms are in some difficulty as all wish to borrow from each other to 
meet their deposit liabilities. Only those who have been able to 
borrow from the banks or elsewhere have been able to meet these 
emergencies. 

Fixed deposits wonld be accepted but nobody in Pyapéa cares to 
make them, In Rangoon receipts are given for deposits up to about 
six weeks, and pro-notes for deposits of longer period, while huadis are 
given for very short periods. Fixed deposits in Rangoon are always 
repaid promptly when their term expires. : 

Apart from the Chettiars there is nobody in this locality who 
regularly boys and sells hundis. If a depositor wants a buadi we 
charge him ne commission ; but others must pay one anna er two annas 
per Rs, 100 when they buy the hundi for cash. I can only drawa 
handi upon a firm with which I have an account. An advice is always 
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sent to the drawee confirming the issue of the hundi. . The form is 
drawn ' payable to—or order.’ Itis customary to treat this as payable 
to bearer ; and the drawee pays the presenter whoever heis. He is 
not required to endorse the hundi even though payable to order. But . 
if the hundi is payable to a person named and the words ‘ or order’ 
-cancelled it is necessary for the drawee to satisfy himself as to the iden- 
tity of the payee. All hundis issued here are payable at sight. There 
is good business here in hundis as a rule but this year business has been 
slack. 


My firm has alsoashop at...... (Lower Burma). Two of the 
partners have shares in businesses in Rangoon, Penang, Singapore and 
Saigon. One of them has a share also in a business at ....cc.-seeeseeoesere 


{Upper Burma). 


Witness C (Cheitiar). 


I do not work at any other business, but own about 300 acres of 
Jand which I have had to take over tor debt. 

Chettiars lend chiefly at Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8 per cent. per mensem;a 
small proportion is lent at Rs. 1-2 or at higher rates up to Rs. 2. The 
lenders of other communities charge about the same rates. Petty 
money-lenders lend at higher rates. The bulk of the advances are for 
agricultural purposes, and are largely mortgage-loans for paying off 
other debts ot for. the purchase of land. We also give loans for 
cultivation expenses on pro-notes. We expect these foans to be repaid 
at the harvest each year. The rate for loans on pro-notes is from 4 to 8 
annas more than for loans on security. The amount outstanding on 
mortgages of land would be about one-half; the rest would be on 
moveable security or on unsecured notes. 

' The rates of interest to borrowers in the districts do not vary 
according to the fluctuations of the Chettiar rate in Rangoon or the 
fluctuations of the bank-rate. I donot think cultivators would get the 
benefit of a reduction in the rates of interest that-we pay. 

We accept repayment of loans by instalments and we credit repay- 
ments to principal if asked to do so. 

On redemption of a mortgage our custom is to tear a hole in the 
stamp and return the deed. No one ever asks us to give a reconvey- 
ance after redemption. We should be willing to give one at the cost 
of the other party. 

We receive deposits offered and grant interest at current rate. If 
a receirt is demanded we give one, if not, the entry is made in a pass- 
book. The pass-book.is given to the depositor. These deposits are 
all repayable on demand. We do not issue fixed deposit receipts ; we 
have a verbal agreement as to the time for repayment, and whenever 
the money is asked for in accordance with this agreement we repay it. 
It is nowhere customary for Chetties to accept fixed deposits as such, 
But recently in Rangoon, as the result of the run on the Chettiars there, 
fixed deposit receipts have been issued ; and when the depositor has 
asked for the money before the due date the principal has been returned 
to him and all interest forfeited. My firm has Rs. 50,000 on deposit in 

‘Pyapon. The interest we pay on deposit receipts is paid twice a year ; 
but interest on borrowings from Chettiars is paid once a year. 

The hundi form we useis the same as that. furnished by Witness 
B. Wedo not usually succeed in getting commission on hundis ; 
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dut it pays us to issue the hundis as it saves the expense and trouble of — 
getting money transmitted from Rangoon to Pyapdn. We do not issue 
hundis at usance. The usual custom is to pay hundis on the day 
following that of presentation, unless a special request has been made 
by the drawer for immediate payment. Hundis drawn to order are 
paid if properly endorsed ; no enquiry is made as to the identity of the 
payee. Itis necessary in issuing a hundi to send an advice, and pay- 
ment is postponed until the advice arrives. If the advice does not 
arrive a wire asking for conhrmation is sent. 

We do not keep large cash balances. If we are short we get money 
from Rangoon, Even in Rangoon it is not the custom to hold much 
‘cash ; any reserve is deposited in banks. ; 

We do not invest in Government, securities because it would not 
pay us to do so. : 7 

Chettiars of district towns do not get loans from the Imperial Bank 
in Rangoon because the bank does not know them. 

Money is in excess in our hands from February to May, when it is 
sent to Rangoon. Our overdrafts with the Imperial Bank have to be 
repaid by June. This explains the flow of money to Rangoon up to 
June, after which it comes back for re-lending. 

The Chetties are on friendly terms with the local population as far 
as they know, 

Every three years the agent of a Chetty firm is changed. If the 
new agent is dissatished with any loan it is necessary to demand repay- 
ment. If the borrower cannot find someone to take up the debt he 
generally agrees ta make over the land to the new agent for a reduced 
sum. The loss to the firm is borne by the firm, but the outgoing 
agent's commission is reduced. 

My firm has two partners with undivided shares ; their interests are 
equal. Our head office is in Rangoon, and we have businesses at ...... . 
{Lower Burma) and at....:ecse0.(Federated Malay States). 


Witness D (Chettiar). 


My firm has only this one shop. We have five or six lakhs of 
borrowed capital of the proprietors and rather over half a lakh of local 
deposits by non-Chettiars. Interest on these deposits is at the current 
Chettiar rate. Only four firms in Pyapon take deposits. We could get 
loans from the Imperial Bank in Rangoon; but our own resouces are 
greater than our needs, and we lend to local Chettiars, charging them 
interest at one anna or two annas above the current Chettiar rate of 
Rangoon, We do not wish to extend our business. The leading 
Cheitiars in Pyapan borrow from U Thet She (Witness E) when short ; 
the others do not. Such borrowings may be for any period from two 
months up to a year ; interest is at the current Chettiar rate. 

There is no custom requiring any borgower to give preseats to the 
Chettar tender. Ehave never heard ufignch a practice. The prin- 
cipals of a tirm would regard it as a crimejon the part of any agent 
taking a present. 

We find litigation expensive. We consider six months too long a 
period for redemption. It generally takes a year to bring property for 
sale. Where the mortgage is disputed it takes still longer. Uf property 
could be brought to sale without the court’s mtervention it would be 
very good. The borrower's interests could be safegnarded by limiting 
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the creditor's right to have the property sokd to cases where the 
imterest has been heavily in arrears and where it can be shown that the 
debt exceeds the value of the land. In such cases the creditor should 
not be ferced to go to court. . 

” It wonlcd be advantageons also if the deposit of title-deeds ontside 
Rangom coald constitute an equitable mortgage. ~ 

We hke the éclea of joint stock banks working in the districts as we 
think they would give ns support. 

We have heard of the opening of a Chettiar Bank in Rangoon called’ 
the Bank of Chettianad. We know very little about it. Chetties may 
imitate it if # is successful ; but they are conservative. and proposals tor 
the forination of such hanks have been occasionally made but have 
always been rejected. 

Occasionally the new agent of a branch increases the rates of 
interest on existing loans ; but this is only done by the enscrapulous, and 
is rare. 

We should not like legislation to compel as to publish balance-sheet. 
If we rolied principally on deposit money for our resources we shoutd 
have no objection. 

My firm has 5,000 acres of land, of which one-half has been “ponght 
and one-half taken over for debt. My firin is the only one in Pyapon 
which does not object to holding land; we ondertrke farming 
volantarily, Other Chettiar owners however wonld not sell without 
getting a satisfactory price. One Chettiar at ...............in this dystrict 
owns 2,500 acres while ancther at ....... ......seeee00y also in this district, 
owns 2,000 acres. 


Witness E (U Thet She, Burman Moncy-lender, age 76, since deceased). 


T have been in Pyapdn District 51 years. 1 estimate the Chettiar 
lendinys at $5 lakhs for Pyaron Shops, 100 to 200 lakhs for Bogale, and 
for Dedaye and Kyaiklat the same as Pyapén. No, I think 100 lakhs 
for Boygale and 50 lakhs for each of the three others. Mine is ail hear- 
say evidence on this point. 

Mv own fendmgs, together with the valne of land and buildings 
taken tor debts, would be about 20 lukhs. There are six other non- 
Chettiars in Pyapon who tend money on a considerable scale; their 
total lendings I should estimate at 20 lakhs altogether. 

«1 do not accept deposits ; I de not hike the trouble of keepmg the 
accomnts they would involve. 

1 advance money for current agricultural expenses and for the 
redemption and purchase of land ; I also advance a little to shopkeepers 
as well as to paddy-storers. Three-tenths of my capital is advanced on 
mortgages of agricultural land and about the same amount is in Rangoon 
on deposit at 34 to 4 per comt. I cannet say exactly how much ft have 
lent out on pro-notes ; it would be about 24 takhs. 3 tend about 14 
lakhs to Chettiars at Chettiar rate. For my loans to cultivators | charge 
interest at ‘one rupee to two rapees per cent. per mensem ; but these 
highest and lowest rates apply to only a small proportion. It is not 
easy to recover every year all one’s loans for current agricultaral 
expenses ; mterest is generally paid but met the principal. Ten per 
cent. of my loans are irrecoverabie. 

T favour the establishment of joint-stock banks in the districts ae 
1 have had experience of Dawsons Barik. 
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Dishonest borrowers aré teported by the Chettiars to their associa- 
tion and blacklisted for the whole province. - 

I endorse on the back of the document any payments by the 
debtor. 

The public are inconvenienced by the Chettiar system of triennial 
changes of their agents, since a borrower is sometimes compelled to~ 
repay his loan at an inconvenient time becanse the new agent objects to 
taking over (he loan from his predecessor. If the debtor cannot repay 
at once the Chettiar Sométimes brings a suit or writes off a portion of 
the finan, or increases the rate of interest. 

Indigenons bankers should be allowed to accept title deeds of pro- 
porty m order to create an equitable mortgage on the property. 


Witness F (Burman Money-lender). 


Chettiars supply money for agriculture by lending to the landlord. 
They never lend to the tenant direct. Money for trade is supplied on 
fro-notes, but as most of the shopkeepers are Chinese the Chctties 
do aot do: much business with them. The Chetties also finance the 
industries of the locality (fe. paddy-milling, thatching and agapi 
making); loans are made dn the mortgage of land and houses owned by 
the borrower. The Burmese money-lenders supply money for the samé 
objects as the Chetties and with the same security. The Chettiar do 
90 per cent. of the -total money-lending. The Chettiar rates vary 
between Rs. 1-6 and Rs. 2, the Burmans between Rs. 1-8 and Rs. 2, 
The higher rate of the Burmans is occasioned partly by the poorer 
security of their class of borrowers and partly by the fact that the 
money-lander has to borrow the money for his loans from the Chetties. 

A few Chettiars own land and rent it out as well as lend money. 
Nearly all Burmese money-lenders own land which they rent out, and 
of these a few trade in the paddy which they get as rent. For both 
Chettiars and Burmans money-lending is the chief occupation. Both 
Chettiars and Burmans take mortgages of land as security. 

The only method of learning the total loans of the money-lenders is 
by enquiry from each of them in turn. For the last Burmese year the 
total Chetty lending in Pyapén town would be at feast 140 lakhs. The 
total lending of Burmese money-lenders would be at the most 15 lakhs 
dor the same period. This computation is from my personal knowledge. 
Four times the figures given would give the total lendings for the whole 
of the Pyapon District. I cannot hazard figures for the whole of 
the Irrawaddy Division. The estimates given by the Chettiars for the 
total kendings in the Pyapén District are hopetessty too small. 

Indigenous bankers of this district have at the most 5 per cent. bad 
debts among their lendings. These are occasioned by crop failures and 
hardly at all from dishonesty. - 

Only the Chettiars ase hundis : the form of these is unintelligible 
to me. 

, ‘There is very strong combination between Chettiar firms. Their 

association act as a general information bureau. It maintains black-lists 
and passes on information to all Chettiars likely to be affected. There 
is no combination amongst Burmese lenders ; they have no relations 
beyond muta) rivalry and dislike. 

The Imperial Bank and other joint-stock banks yive too much 
support to the Chettiars and little or none to the Burmese money-lenders. 

7 
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Witness G (Mr. Heaton, General Manager of Dawsons Bank, Ltd.). 


I was four years in the District Bank of which the head office is in 
Manchester. In 1920 I joined this bank, which had been incorporated 
six years earlier, and was turned into a public company in 1921, In 
1920 the bank's activities were confined to Pyapén District with the 
exception of the Maubin Branch and a representative in Rangoon. 
The branch in Rangoon is now very active and there are branches in the 
Myaunegmya and Bassein Districts too. There are further possibilities of 
expansion in these and other districts. The chief business of my bank 
is the financing of agriculturists both in long-term-and crop-loans. 
Long-term loans ate granted for the redemption and purchase of land 
as well as for the improvement of land, purchase of cattle, building of 
homesteads and granaries and for such other purposes where it would 
be unreasonable to ask for the loan to be repaid in one or two years. 
The bulk of long-term loans are for the redemption of mortgages by 
borrowing at a lower rate. The loansare secured by a registered deeds 
of first mortgages. A borrower is required to promise to pay definite 
instalments towards the principal of the loan (generally one-tenth) each 
year. Crop-loans are made for ploughing, transplanting, reaping as the 
seasons arrive. A crop-loan is generally covered by a pro-note, which 
is sometimes secured by the original mortgage deed. It is our general 
practice to secure future advances by the original mortgage deed. The 
deed ordinarily secures an amount up to a certain limit, which includes 
the amount ordinarily necessary for cultivating expenses. 

The bank also finances paddy-traders by short-term loans. These 
are people who hold paddy for arise. The security here is the stock, 
which is generally held in the granaries of the borrower but is always 
made over to the bank. Another class of trader stores his paddy in 
rice-mills for the purpose of getting it milled into rice ; where the miller 
is trustworthy we do some business with this class also. In the present 
state of the law the bank does not consider the security on produce 
loans very satisfactory. Thus our short-term loan business has been 
hindered. The bank also makes advances to rice millers and to the 
proprietors of local stores, and to any local industry which can furnish 
satisfactory security. . 

The bank's advances in 1921 were 15§ lakhs, in 1926 they were 43}, 
and at the present moment they are 70 lakhs. The bank’s loans and 
advances in the Pyapén District total 57 lakhs. 

The bank’s charges for interest are from 10 per cent. per annum 
on over drafts and from J2 to 16 per cent. for mortgage loans. For 
small loans, difficult of administration, the rates go up to 18 per cent.; 
but there is little business at this rate. If our lending rates are much 
lower than market-rate borrowers show a tendency to withhold 
repayments of principal and even payments of interest, because it pays 
them to re-lend the money. They also in such cases spend much more 
On luxuries and on unproductive expenditure in general. The opening 
of one of our branches has invariably lowered interest-rates in its 
neighbourhood. 

The bank’s loans are financed mainly by deposits, fe, fixed. 
deposits and current accounts and saving bank acccunts. The pro- 
portion of fixed to demand deposits is as 82 is to 18. The fixed deposits 
range from six months to ten years. The average period for fixed 
deposits is about four years. The bank keeps a cash reserve and an 
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nvestment reserve. These two furnish its liquid assets. The pro- 
yortion of liquid assets to public liabilities is 41 per cent, This is 
nore than adcquate to meet any run on the bank ; ordinarily the bank 
sould meet such arun entirely from its own resources. By holding 
uch a high proportion of liquid assets the bank sacrifices much. 
wot, The average yield of investments for liquid assets would be 
bout 44 per cent. The average rate on fixed deposits is 63 per cent. 

Branch System.—We have niae_branches in Burma excluding the 
aead office but this has now been reduced to Gight” since the merger of ~ 

‘he Kamakalu and Bogale branches. There is a great demand for the 
ypening of branches in the Delta. The chief difficulty as regards the 
opening of new branches is the obtaining of funds as our present 
resources are fully employed by the existing branches. Another 
difficulty is to secure suitable agents. The opening of a new branch 
involves unremunerative expenditure. From time to time the bank has 
made proposals to Government for assistance in opening new branches ; 
but all these proposals have been unsuccessful. 

Deposits at Branches ; cheques.—It is very difficult to obtain deposits 
at the branches, as there is no investment habit among the people. 
The bulk of the deposits are from Europeans, and come into the 
Rangoon and the head offices. Some deposit business is done at 
Maubin, Kyaiklat, Dedaye and Moulmeingyun, but it is small as 
compared with the advances at these branches. A slow growth in 
heirs deposits at the branches is however noticeable. People wha. 

have deposits at the head office (Pyapén) or at a branch have facilities 
to cash cheques at the Rangoon Tice ; this has been arranged to 
encouraze the keeping of current accounts ‘aud the use of cheques. The 
Bank's cheque-forms are printed in English only ; this is not a serious 
obstacle to an increased use of cheques, A slow increase in the use of 
cheques by local people is noticeable now. 

Financial Year.—The bank's financial year closes on the 31st 
October. The reasons for choosing this date are— 

(i) By that date the old crop should be completely marketed 
and all loans made to traders and others who store paddy should be 
repaid in full. 

(2) Allthe previous year’s crop-loans should be paid up by 
that cate and interest and instalments towards the principal of long- 
term. loans. 

(3) All crop-loans except loans for reaping have been 
advanced for the existing season. 

(4) Transplanting is over and there isa lull in agricultural 
operations which give the bank time for its audit. 

(5) The bank is able to renew all its loans because of the 
above reasons and to take timely action against defaulters. 

+ Remittance.—The bank does much remittance business. From 
January to April the average daily remittance would be 14 lakhs. This 
includes remittances between. branches and Rangoon for our own pur- 
poses as well as for our customers. For our customers remittances are 
by teleyraphic transfer and on demand drafts, either on Rangoon or on 
the branches to which the remittances are made. They are ordinarily 
met from the cash balance of the branch addressed. The methods by 
which the bank supplements the cash balance of a branch in _order to 
aneet the drafts or telegraphic transfers are-~- cca 


ti) By remittances of cash from head office by speed launch. 
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(ii) By telegraphic transfers through the Government treasurie 
and sub-treasuries. 

(iii) In Bassein, as the Imperial Bank has a branch there 
remittances are made through that bank. 

Transfers through treasuries by telegraphic transfcr is not entirel 
gatisiactory. If the sub-treasury officer is on tonr the money cannot bi 
got until he returns. The same ditticuttv arives if he is ill. Even whe 
he es present undue delay sometimes uccurs in the payment of funds t 
tr> bank. The bank undertakes to pay its drafts on demand, and tb 
failure to do so it is exposed to liability for damages. It is nota suffi 
cient answer to the customer that the treasury officer is on tour or il] 
In cases of delay the bank has, at great expense and inconvenience, t 
rush money by speed boat to the branch where itis needed 
Incidentally the branch thereby gets more money than it needs, whe 
the sub-treasury pays its draft. Unsuccessful representations on thi: 
matter have been made to Government. I have heard it said that thi 
difficulty is that the High Court refuses to allow the delegation tc 
Township Judges of the duty to pay moneys from the sub-treasuries.* 


IL—KYAIKLAT TOWN. 


Witness H (A group of cight local Chetliurs). 


There are 22 Chettiar businesses in Kyaiklat. One of them is now 
a branch of the Bank of Chettigad opened two months ago ; the 
business here of that branch existed before the bank was formed 

Three of us have land taken over for debt. One has 270 acres, one 8( 
and one 400. The land is let to tenants. Chettiars here never buy 
land and do not want it. Apart from the land mentioned they have nc 
business besides money-Jending. : 

Except for temporary borrowings from local Chettiars, moncy 
when needed is got from Rangoon by messengers. If there 
is not a branch there some Rangoon Chettiar functions as 
agent: ‘ Temporary local borrowings are at one anna over the Rangoon 
Chettiar rate ; the longest period is one month. Borrowings from 
Rangoon are at the current Rangoon Chettiar rate increased by one to 
five annas. Such borrowings are generally for six months at the most. 
Money sent to Rangoon from here also goes by messenger. We do 
not buy or sell hundis here ; nor do any other people here. We cannot 
explain this. We occasionally cash a hundi from Mandalay—say four 
or five a month ; never cash hundis from Rangoon. 

Chetty lendings here are mostly for the purchase and redemption of 
land and for the building of houses and for agriculture. A little business 
is done with shopkeepers. We also tend to local paddy millers. i 

Loans for current expensés of agriculturists are secured on pro4 
notes or mortgages. Repayment is ahvays in money. Loans td 
shopkeepers are generally secured by a mortgage of the shop, occad 
sionally by a pro-note. Loans to millers are usually made on a pro-note 
sorretimes they are secured by a mortgage. 





* Since this evidence was recorded Government has appointed additional tow! 
ship officers at ihe headquarters of three townships, and has arranged for mor 
frequent reports of cash balances from others ; sce paragraph 368 of the first volum@ 
of the report. 
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Interest on loans secured bya mortgage on land or houses varies’ 
from Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 1-8 per cent. per mensem. Most business is done at 
Rs. 1-4. Without mortgage the rate varies from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-12: 
enerally it is Rs. 1-6. The rates for loans on gold and jewellery are the 
sume as for those on land. If we were able to borrow more cheaply, 
three-eighths of the saving would be passed on to borrowers. 

Losses on oor loans are about one-eighth of the amount lent. The 
«causes are incapacity of borrowers to repay ; they ascribe this to crop- 
failures and taxation. 

We accept repayment of loans by instalments. Generally payment 
of interest is made every twelve months. When an instalment ot prin- 
‘cipal is repaid between two regular dates it is reckoned at once as 2 
reduction of the principal on which interest is computed. Borrowers 
are not able to check the Chettiar accounts. 

We accept money for safe keeping for a few days, paying no interest ; 
otherwise we accept no deposits. 

About half the money we lend is borrowed from Rangoon or Madras. 
The money trom Madras is sent by hundi payable in Rangoon. This. 
estimate is valid for all Burma outside Rangoon. 

Kyaiklat Chettiars cannot borrow directly from the Imperial Bank, 
but untilthe recent Chettiar failures we could always get as much 
money as we wanted. We sometimes borrow on pro-notes ata flat 
rate of 8 per cent, per annum from the Kvaiklat branch of Dawsons Bank. 
There is not mach such borrowing. The bank dovs rot favour such 
short louns (c.g. 10 days) as the Chettiars want for their borrowings. 

Every March and April we find we have more money with us than 
there are borrowers for. This would not be more than one lakh. 
Such money is put on deposit with the Rangoon Chettiars. Interest is 
siven at one anna less than the current Rangoon Chettiar rate. The 
moncy is wanted again within three months. If there were a local 
bank that would take the money for such a short term on deposit we 
would deposit the moncy there. . 

We consider the law sufficient at present but consider the interval 
between the final decree and the sale of property too long. Property 
docreases in value by neglect in that period. The process-servers also 
do not do their work properly. 

Weagents would have no objection to the publication of annual 
bilunce-sheets, 


Witness J ° (A group of three Burman Landlords). 


We own respectively 400, 700 and 400 acres of lands. We are 
really landowners. We lead only to tenants, charging interest at Rs. 1-8 
to Rs. 3 per mensem ; we lend mostly at Rs. 2. We lend sometimes on 
the mortuave of cattde and paddy, occasionally of bouses ; but about 
®vo-thitds af our lendings are on pro-notes. Our rates are the same for 
loans secured and unsecured. Hf we trust a man we ask no security. 
We lend at the time of sowing, transplanting and harvest; about half 
our lendings are at transplanting (faze and Wagasag), and one-quarter 
ateach of the other periods. All repayments have to be made after 
harvest. Our total Jendings for last year were Rs. 10,000, 10,000 and 
Rs. 8,000. These are average figures far all years. About one-third of 





* There is no witness marked I. 
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our lendings are borrowed from the Chettiars and two-thirds are fromm 
our own money. We can always get from Chettiarsas much money 
as we want. 

The Chettiars’ rates of interest for loans up to to Rs. 10,000 are 
Rs. 1-8 and for larger loans Rs. 1-4. We landowners do not borrow on: 
jewellery ; the rates for loans on jewellery are the same as for loans on 
land. We have to pay the Chettiars’ interest after we have got our 
paddy, generally about February ; we sell the paddy then. We always: 
borrow from the Chettiars; never from Dawsons Bank. The reason is. 
that generally the Chettiar lends on a simple pro-note, whereas the 
bank requires preliminaries. 

The tenants repay us in paddy, not in money. The paddy is valued 
at the current sale rate. We sell the paddy to brokers, cither in the 
threshing-Hoor, or. if we have kept the paddy in anticipation of a rise 
in price, in the granary. The buyer bears the cost of transport. We 
sell about one-tenth to paddy merchants, the rest to brokers. These 
merchants get most of the purchase money from the Chettiars. 

If the tenants have any ornaments they borrow from the Chettiars. 

» If we could get cheaper loans we should give the whole benefit as 
reduced interest to our tenants, because we lend, not to get a profit but 
to work our land. 

Where the rate of interest is by the month the Burmese month is 
used. No deduction is made from the principal when it is given. No 
presents are given. We lend only money not paddy. 

We never lend for other than repayment after harvest. Should the 
loan remain outstanding we do not increase the rate of interest. We 
lose every year about one-fifth of our lendings. This is caused by bad. 
tenants. A good tenant will pay the year after if his crop has been bad 
one year ; a bad tenant will not and we’ discharge him. Thus we get 
bad debts. 

After paying rent and debts only one tenant in ten will have a little 
paddy over for sale. Practically ali sold paddy is sold by landowners. 

There would be no advantage in any scheme for co-operative selling 
that entailed the collection of paddy in a common centre. The cost of 
collecting the paddy would discount any advantage from the power of 
collective bargaining. 

In a village of fifty houses we would put the petty amounts available: 
for mutual borrowing at about Rs. 1,000 for ali the classes in the 
population. The total value of the jewellery available in such a village 
if there is no landlord resident there would be at the most Rs. 1,000. 
On the average a landlord in the country would have no more than 
Rs. 3,000 worth of jewellery in the family. The landlords in the towns 
would have‘at the most Rs. 5,000 worth. 


Witness K (A group of four Paddy-millers). 

Three of us are Burmese, one Indian. We millers want money 
from January to June for the purchase of paddy. We hardly ever buy 
the crop on the ground before it is ripe. If we buy the crop on the 
threshing-floor we have to bear the cost of transport. It we buy fronr 
a trader he has to bear the transport to the mill. The averaye cost 
per hundred baskets for transport by boat is Rs. 4. We sell most of 
our milled rice to Rangoon shippers’ representatives. They pay the cost 
of transport. They pay us in cash at the mill. They also pay us some- 
times by cheque on Dawsons Bank. Some rice we sell to local dealers 
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on the same terms. Some rice we send to dealers in Upper Burma. 
There are such dealers at all places up the river from here to Thayetmyo. 
The dealer has to pay the cost of transport. Payment is generally 
made by money sent through the post. 

We borrow from the Chettiars and from Dawsons Bank, mostly 
from the former. The Burmese money-lenders here generally lend 
only to their tenants, f.¢, they are really landowners. The Chettiars 
do no business except lend money. Land that accrues to them from 
mortgages they Jet out to tenants, but the total holdings of the Kyaiklat 
Chettiars would not be more than 500 acres. They have no desire to 
keep land. We can give no estimate of the total of Chettiar lendings. 
We think the Chettiar lendings for the whole district would not be less 
than 4 crores. Such losses as the Chettiars sustain are occasioned by 
bad crops ; but we think the local Chettiars lose very little ; they are 
generally covered by their security. The Chettiars are kept informed 
about one another ; we think the Nalttukkottai Chettiar Association acts 
as an information agency. The Burmese money-lenders are heavy 
losers ; we estimate they lose 30 per cent. of their lendings, owing to 
the lack of security. 

The Chettiars lend here for the redemption and purchase of land, 
for the general purposes of agriculture, and also for the storing of 
paddy. They lend very little to shop keepers. Their loans to mill. 
owners are chietly for paddy-buying, but also for the general business 
of milling. The Chettiars demand the mortgage of the millers’ property, 
either kind, jewellery, or mill. They ask for a mortgage deed or pro-note ; 
they never take the guarantee of friends. They let a loan go on 
indefinitely so iong as they get their interest. .They accept repayment 
of loans by instalments : we cannot say whether they at once reduce 
the interest on the principal when an instalment is paid at an odd time. 
We have .no means-af testing the accuracy of their accounts of our 
loans, but we trust them. The Chetties help each other but there is no 
co-ordination between them and lenders of any other classes. 

There is some local prejudice against the Chetties ; these are thought 
greedy, and people object to their asking for presents in kind, and to 
their comparative ruthlessness in demanding their full interest. Only 
the competition of other lenders can alter this. At present the 
Chettiars monopolise the lending. 

Rates of Interest.—With mortgage of land the Chetties ask from Rs. 
1-8 to Rs. 2-4 ; the average is Rs, 1-12. The same rate obtains for the 
mortgage of houses. The Chetties do not like ree as security. 
The usual rate for mortgage of jewellery is Rs. 1-5. -There is no 
reduction on borrowings of over Rs. 10,000. The Chetties ask for the 
most they can get. The interest of Burmese lenders to their tenants 
varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. The rate of the local pawnshop on gold 
ornaments is one anna in the rupee. 

We do not think that a reduction of the rates whereby indigenous 
bankers could borrow their money would lead to any reduction in the 
rates at which they offer loans. 

Adequacy of Cu fital.~-Sometimes although we have good security we 
cannot borrow money in Kvaiklat. This is especially so from June 
to September. Dawsons Bank cannot lend over a certain figure and 
the Chettiars do not like to lend too much to one man. They will 
make delavs for consideration af the loan, etc. The Chettiars state that 
there is the same financial tightness in other centres at the same period, 
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’ They will at such times lend only at an enhanced rate of interest, say 
4 annas more, and demand the very best security. It may be that the 
Chetties have a surplus which they cannot lend out during March to 
June, by which season the crops have been bought. But the uausable 
surplus is owing to the Chettiar’s disinclination te lend on any other than 
landed security. 

Remitlances.—When we want to remit money we either send it by 
agent or send it in in notes, insured, through the post. We can send 
money to Rangoon by Chettiar hundi, but we have to pay at this end a 
commission of two annas per Rs. 100, and in Rangoon six pies per 
Rs. 1,000 if we want to have the money in anything but silver. We 
cannot get Chettiar hundis for any place but Rangoon, because the local 
Chettiars elsewhere do not keep a sufficient reserve to cash the hundis, 

Proposals. —-We would like the establishment in eacb district where 
there is no such institution of a joint-stock bank or branch thereof with 
a local directorate. We are opposed to any scheme for the amalga- 
mation of the local money-lenders, either with or without their own 
control. We favour the application of the £ommandit principle to any 
such venture, and think the participation of a large bank as a silent 
partner would be advantageous, There would be no advantage to us in 
the publication by Chettiars of balance sheets. 

For our business we should like the money-lender or other financing 
agency to say, before the beginning of the industrial season how much 
it is prepared to advance to the miller for the whole year. Thereby 
the miller could buy with certainty and a present element of uncertainty 
in the conduct of his business would be removed. 

We think indigenous bankers could add to their lending power if 
they went in more for financing industry and commerce, instead of as 
now lending almost entirely to landowners. 

The Chetty system of changing the agent every three years often 
means the following disadvantage to the public, when the new agent 
wants to recall a loan given by his predecessor :— 

(i) The principal has to be repaid at once, with consequent 
inconvenience aud loss. 
(ii) The rate of interest will be increased. 
(ii) Anew mortgage deed has ta be made by the borrower at 
is cost. 


Witness L (Six Traders in Kvaiklat). 


Two of us are Burman piece-goods merchants and two are Indians 
in the same trade ; two are Chinese general merchants. All of usare the 
owners of our shops, and we all sell both wholesale and retail. Three 
of us also trade in paddy. 

All our goods are got from Rangoon, except a few silk goods from 
Mandalay. The latter are paid for by V.P.P. and their total amouut is 
only one-tenth af the total stock per individual at the most. For goods 
bonght in Rangoon all payments are made in person; either we go to 
Rangoon to pay or the payee comes here ta receive. Hundis are 
never used. 

Seven-tenths of our stocks are bought in Rangoon on credit. For 
credit purchases we pay one anna in the rupee interest if the money is 
paid withi\ three months. If payment is further delayed we have to 
pay further interest at Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per mensem. We are not 
compelled to buy always from the shop from which our credit purchases 
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mare made. We buy on credit every month but our bnyings about 
December are doubie what we ordinarily buy ; this is because they are 
in preparation for the heavy sales to cultivators after the harvest. We 
have to pay every month for the goods already bought on credit before 
we can yet fresh credit. 

We have borrowed very little. But we have sometimes borrowed 
from the Chettiars. and then we have paid interest at Rs. 1-8 and given 
fand as security. The Chettiars will take only land as security. If we 
borrow on a pro-note we pay Rs. 2 interest. Short loans we can get by 
‘borrowings from other shopkeepers, but such loans are for only 
seven days. 

Chinese shopkeepers are able to borrow from other Chinese. Fora 
foan of a few davs they pay no interest and execute no document. For 
other loans the terms are the same as for the Chettiars. 

We cannot borrow from Dawsons Bank because we have no other 
security than our shops and goods. 

We are all of us most in need of money in the months of November, 
December and January. We need the money in those months as at 
that time we have to pay for goods bought in Rangoon on credit. At 
the same time we have to replenish our stocks bought on credit. 
Without first paying for the stocks previously bought we can get no 
fresh credit. During those months we cannot get the amount we want 
from the Chetliars as they are short. Not until after the harvest are 
they again in funds. The amounts we needed to borrow in the three 
months of November and December 1928 and January 1929 varied 
from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 8,000 ; average about Rs. 4,000. If our sales had 
been better, we should not have needed to borrow so much. We 

«@stimate the total of all our borrowings as Sreragiint one lakh of rupees 
per annum. 

Our credit sales are one-third of our cash sales except in the case af 
the Chinese amongst us ; for them credit sales are one-half their cash 
sales. For all of us such credit is given chiefly in the four months, 
November to February. The Chinese amongst us take no interest for 
-credit sales ; the others charge one anna in the rupee, payment is made 
in March and April after the harvest is complete. No security is taken. 
All payments are in cash. There is no compulsion upon the credit 
Purchasers to buy always at the same shop. Credit is even both 
for wholesale and for retail trade. eet ee 


IlIl.—DEDAYE TOWN.* 


Witness M (A Group of too Burmese Moncy-lenders). 


In Dedave there are about 20 Chettiar shops and ten large Burmese 
money-lenders. The Chettiars lend altogether at least 40 lakhs, and the 
Burmese about 4 lakhs. The fendings of other sorts of lenders in 
Dedaye are very small. Ten years ago the Burmese lenders in Dedaye 
tent twice as much as now; their business has diminished through 
Wicrease of the Chettiar business. Chettiar shops are increasing in 
Dedave at the rate of onea year. Land-owning is our principal business, 
not monev- leading. 

We have never borrowed from Dawsens Bank. Having good 
Accuuaty to offer, we can alwaye borrow as much as we need. Onc of 
sp pn ai iin seco > Scio a plains ootesamtnsetst nae 

* Pronounced in three svilables : De-da-ye. 
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us owns 400 acres of land, the other 1,000 acres. The former last year 
lent about Rs. 3,000 to tenants and Rs. 16,000 to non-tenants. The 
latter last year lent to tenants about Rs. 4,000 and to non-tenants 
Rs. 20,000. Last year was an average year. 

: We lend both to our tenants and to others, Both our tenants and 
others prefer to borrow from the Chettiars,when they have jewellery to 
offer as security ; because the Chettiars can lend more and their loans 
can better be kept secret. Our largest lendings to any one person are 
Rs. 1,500. We lend rather in the character of friends to persons well 
known to us. We do not finance paddy merchants or shop-keepers.. 

We Jend to our tenants without security at rates from Rs. 1-8 to 
Rs. 2. They repay us after harvest, in money, not in paddy. Our rent 
is due in paddy, but we get the tenants to sell the rent paddy for us at 
the market-rate and to pay us cash. We have no granaries of our own. 
The paddy is sold on the threshing-floor to brokers or to merchants, 
The latter sometines store it hoping for a rise in price. 

When we lend to non-tenants we lend only to Burmans. On the 
security of land, houses and gardens we lend at rates from Rs. 1-4 to 
Rs, 1-8, generally at the rate of Rs. 1-8. On jewellery we lend at 

’ Rs, 1-8. On pro-notes we lend at from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2. We lend only 

with our own money. We do not borrow from Chettiars. 

Our interest is calculated according to the Burmese months. We 
make no deduction from the principal at the time of lending. We lend 
no paddy. No present is given to us by borrowers. 

Our loans are nearly all for the purchase or redemption of 
land. About one-half of a year's new loans are made in April, 
May and June. 

Asarule we lose about one-sixth of our lendinys, from crop-failures 
and dishonesty of our borrowers. If we trust a man we allow the loan 
to continue till the next harvest, at the same rate of interest. If the 
man is dishonest we strike off the debt, unless there is a mortgage 
when we come to an agreement for as large a proportion as we can get. 

We can always get as much money loaned to us as we require. 

The rates of the Chettiars here are, for loans on land mortgage, 
from Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 2-4. Most business is done at the rate of Rs. 1-6. 
Their rate without security varies from Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 2-4. We cannot 
say at what rate they do most business without security. We do not 
think there are any lendings here from Rangoon Chettiars. The 
Chettiar rate for lendings on security of jewellery is the same as for 
landed security. We do not know of any distinction made by the 
Chettiars in interest for loans of above and below Rs. 10,000. 

We have heard that the local Chettiars have an association, since we 
have heard that they have undertaken not to lend at less than Rs. 1-6. 

The Chettiars’ practice of triennial changes of agents causes much 
inconvenience to’ borrowers since the new agent often demands 
immediate repayment of a loan granted by his predecessor and the 
borrower has to try and raise loans for the amount; if he is unable to 
do so he is run in to court. Or the new agent will increase the interest 
on the old loan. 


Witness N (Group of three Burman Paddy-millers). 
We buy paddy direct from the cultivator'’s threshing floor ; we pay 
the cost of transport—averaye Rs. 5 per 100 baskets, by boat. We sell 
our rice to shippers in Rangoon who pay the transport to Rangoon. 
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We are paid for our rice either with cash brought by the buyer's agent 
or throngh Dawsons Bank : hundis are not used. We sel] some rice to: 
Upper Burma merchants, getting payment from their agents or through’ 
insured post. ; 

We need loans from February to July to buy paddy. In an average 
year one of us borrows Rs. 50,000 and the other two take Rs. 20,000" 
each. 

We all borrow from Dawsons Bank; one borrows also frome 
Chettiars on pro-notes. For loans from Chettiars he pays Rs. 1-4 to 
Rs. 1-6 interest, according to the general supply and demand of money. 
There is no difference in the rate for loans above and below Rs. 10,000" 
Having good security we are always able to borrow as much as we 
want in Dedaye. 

There are only three Burmese money-lenders of importance in 
Dedaye ; their total lendings to others than their tenants are about four’ 
lakhs. The usual rates of interest charged by Burmese money-lenders 
are Rs, 1-6 and Rs. 1-8 according as the security is land or jewellery ; 
they usually insist upon security in one of these two forms. 

The total lendings of Chettiars in Dedaye would ‘be about 60 lakhs, 
We have hardly ever heard of the Jocal Chettiars losing any of their’ 
loans, They have agreed upon charging Rs. 1-6 as the minimum rate 
of interest. We have heard that any Chettiar who charges less must 
pay a fine to the local temple. 

Chetties accept repayment of loans by instalments. If an instalment 
is paid between two regular dates for instalments they at once compute 
the interest only on the reduced principal. We have heard of no 
prejudice against the Chetties. The Chetty practice of changing agente 
every three years entails some hardship however since the new agent 
sometimes demands the immediate repayment of a loan. If the 
Cifetties and Burmese lenders could borrow money at reduced rates 
they would not reduce their rates to borrowers. The branch of 
Dawsons Bank here has had no effect on Chetty rates. We are 
opposed to the combination of indigenous bankers into local banks. 
We would like the establishment of local joint-stock banks with a 
local directorate, the directors to be paid only by a commission 
from profits, 


Witness O (Group of five Traders). 


Four of us keep general stores in Dedaye, one is a timber trader 
there. All sell both wholesale and retail. Two of us who keep general 
stores have a more important business in paddy-trading. We get fresh 
stocks every four or six months. The timber trader buys his stock 
from Mandalay ; one general dealer buys some things at Mvingyan and 
Pakokku ; all the others buy all from Rangoon. Two-thirds of our stock 
is bought for cash ; the rest on credit. We cannot get fresh credit 
without first paying for the last lot of stock bought on credit. When 
we buv on credit we do not have to pay interest if we pay up within 
ene vear. We are not compelled to centine our trade te the shop that 
Rives us credit. 

We need mast money in the period November to January ; every 
year we need about Rs. 30,000 each for that period. We need this 
Money to increase our stocks in preparation for the coming of rersons 
from other districts for the reaping and also because our sales to locak 
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cultivators are heavier after the harvest when they have most money. 
During the three months stated we can only borrow from the Chettiars 
about two-thirds of what we want, although we offer good sccurity ; 
this, the Chettiars say, is because they cannot get enough from the 
Rangoon banks. Dawsons Bank and the Burmese lenders are equally 
unable to satisfy our requirements. The Chettiars are not again in 
funds until after the harvest has been sold. We increase our stocks by 
about one-third in preparation for the harvest. 

Half of ou? sales are on credit. Credit sales are heaviest in July, 
August and November to January, The goods bave to be paid for by 
the time the paddy has been sold, i.e, in March and April. The cost of 
articles sold on credit is higher than those sold for cash by about one 
or two pice in the rupee. We are repaid in cash, not paddy. The 
rates of interest for wholesale credit are rather less than those for 
retail trade. 

One of us, a general dealer, never borrows. ‘The rest of us all 
borrow. We generally borrow from Chettiars; the timber trader 
sometimes borrows from Dawsons Bank, Ltd. For periods up to ten 
days we can raise loans up to four or five thousand rupees from other 
shopkeepers without interest or security and without any document. 

Burmese lenders charge interest at Rs. 1-4 if the security is land or 
gold ; for loans ona pro-note they charge Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 1-12. They 
«cannot Jend as much as Chettiars, and thus are less liked. 

Chettiars will not accept our shops and stocks as security, For 
Joans secured with gold they charge Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-6. With land as 
security they charge Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 1-12. If the borrower is well-known 
to them they will lend on a pro-note, with or without guarantors ; 
interest is Rs. 1-6 or Rs. 1-8, The higher rates of interest are charged 
in October to December , the Chettiars say higher rates are necessary 
because money is scarce then. 

Chettiar interest is paid every year, but if they do not trust a man 
they wiil sometimes ask for the interest every month. They will 
accept repayment of principal by instalments. There is no reduction 
of the interest on the principal ifan instalment is paid between two 
regular dates.. The Chettiars would not reduce their rate of interest 
however cheaply they were able to borrow money. 

There is no way in which borrowers can check the correctness of 
the Chettiars’ accounts. 

We have heard that the local Chettiars have agreed upon minimum 
rates of interest. For loans up to Rs. 2,000 the minimum intcrest is to 
be Rs. 1-8 ; for loans over Rs. 2,000 the minimum rate is to be Rs. 1-6. 
‘The penalty for breaking this rule is said to be a fine of Rs. 500. 

The local Chettiars help each other but no lenders of other com- 
-munities do this. We do not know if there is any period when the 
Chettiars have more money than there are borrowers for. 

There is a prejudice on the part of some people against the Chettiars, 
these persons allege that the Chetties sometimes ask for more interest 
than is their due, eg., they will ask for a year's interest when three 
pionths’ only is due. We think these allegations are well grounded 
‘although we ourselves have no cause for complaint. The. Chettiar 
practice of changing agents every three years leads to abuses. The 
new agent sometimes demands immediate repayment of a loan and the 
money has to be raised even at higher rates of interest from other 
Chettiars; or the old loan will only be allowed on the payment of 
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higher interest. {the loan cannot be repaid the Chettiar at once 
brings a case. 

One of us thinks that there would be a benefit for the public in the 
publication of balance sheets by Chettiars. 

We do not think the Chettiars by themselves can cater for the 
growth of trade and industry. 


We are strongly against any scheme whereby the local money- 

~ lenders would be able to combine into a bank. We would like some 
form of local joint-stock bank with a local directorate, fle latter’ to be 
paid only out of profits. 

We have never heard of the Usurious Loans Act. We do not think 
there is any hardship for the Chettiars in the delay between final decree 
and sale of property, and the delay is a blessing for the borrower. 

The Chettiars fail to get one-tenth of their loans back, generally 
from the failures of crops. We would estimate the losses of Burmese 
lenders from the same sources as about one-third. 


These are about 20 Chettiar Shops in Dedaye ; we estimated their. 
total lendings at 80 lakhs. 


The Chettiars in Dedaye do not take deposits; there is nobocly 
willing to ceposit. 

None besides the Chettiars buy or sell humdis ; Chettiars do only a 
small business in this way. Most payments to Rangoon are made by 
messenger ; a small proportion by registered post. Payments to Man- 
dalay or Pakokku are generally made by insured post. We never use 
hunclis because, even if we can get a hundi on the place to which we 
want to send the money, there is a delay of several days. 


1V.—BOGALE.* 
Witness P (Five Agents of Chettiar Firms), 


We lend chiefly to owners and cultivators of agricultural lands ; one 
of us has a small amount of loans to millers and shopkeepers. 
{Rs. 30,000 and 10.000 respectively). There are six paddy-mills in 
Bogle ; one is kept by a Karen and the rest by Burmans ; they borrow 
from Chettiars and.from the local branch of Dawsons Bank. 

Our loans are mainly loans given for the purchase and redemption 
of land and secured by mortgayes. We also make loans for the current 
expenses of our chents, taking mortgages or pro-notes, For all tive of 
us, doing a total business of 18 lakhs, the total of loans on pro-notes ia. 
about 64 lakhs. 

~ Chettiars in Bogale charge interest at Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-12 ; most at 
Rs. 1-4. Our rates are less than at Pyapén because there are more 
firms here—altogether there are 42 firms here including those at 
Myingagon which is close by. The rate of loans on pro-notes is 2 to 6- 
annas more than for loans on security. Fluctuations in the Rangoon 
Chettiar rate and the Imperial Bank's rite have no effect in Bogale. 
Cultivators and traders would not be given the benefit of any decrease 
in the rates at which we can borrow. We cannot suggest any way in 
which rates of interest could be reduced. . 





* Pronounced in three svilables ? Bo-g'le. 
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We accept payment of instalments of loans. When an instalment 
-of principal is paid between two regular dates of interest payment we 
_reckon it at once in reduction of principal and adjust the interest 
charge accordingly. 

We have never heard of a new agent. raising the rate of interest for 
aloan on taking over the business. On the other hand a new agent 
sometimes writes off principal when the old agent advises’ him that 
part is irrecoverable. It is not customary to take presents from 

-borrowers in any shape or form. _ ; : 
Borrowers never ask for reconveyances of their land after redemp- 
tion ; we should be willing to execute these if the borrowers bore the 
-cost. 

About one-sixth of our loans are not recovered; generally the loss is 
. due to crop-failures. ; : 

Persons offering good security can always get loans at Bogale. If 
the money were not available in Bogale we should bring it from Rangoon. 
We can in fact get all we need from the local branch of Dawsons 
Bank. Chettiars in the districts cannot borrow from the Imperial Bank 
in Rangoon unless they are personally known there. 

Chettiars in Bogale make temporary loans to each other, for periods 
-up to ten days, without security and at Rangoon current Chettiar rate. 
Such loans are not above Rs. 50,000 and are not made to non-Chettiars 

“because these are-not trusted. 
We have no deposits. We should be glad to accept them if they 
-were offered to us. : 
’ From March to June we send money to Rangoon ; ordinarily. we 
send altogether about 3} lakhs in that period. The money sent is 
partly to repay money borrowed in Rangoon and partly to be put on 

. deposit with Rangoon Chettiars because we cannot use it here. The 
Rangoon Chettiars pay us interest for these deposits at 8 to 12 annas 
per cent per mensem. No receipts are given for the deposits. They 

_are all payable on demand, and we do in fact get the money back 
whenever we want it. a 

Hundis are not used in Bogale. Remittances are made by actual 
transfer of cash.' We do not kecp cash reserves. 

Weare opposed to any proposal to enforce the publication of our 
balance-sheets as this would be contrary to our customs. 

f 


Witness Q (Three Burmese Millers.) 


Two of us own one mill each, the other owns two mills. The 
dormer two that find one-third of the money they want every year is not 
available locally. We want money chiefly for buying paddy ; most in 

_January to September. We are unable to borrow from the Imperial 
Bank because we are not known to it. The first two of us borrow from 
Dawson’s Bank as a rule, and some times from Chettiars ; the third of 
sus borrcws only from Chettiars. 

Dawson’s Bank lends on the security of land or mills, the rates of 
interest being the same for both these sorts of security. For loans 
over Rs. 10,000 this bank charges Rs. 1-2 per cent, for smaller loans 
Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 1-8.* The period of its loans is always fixed. 





Z 4 ee Dawson notes that the usu i! rate in Dawsons Bank for small loans is realty 
8, 1-4, 
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Chettiars usually lend only on the security of land mortgage or gold; 
but if a borrower is well known to them they lend to them on a pronote. 
They do not accept our mills as security. For loans on pro-note their 
rate of interest is Rs. 1-8-Ofor loans above Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1-10-0 
to Rs. 1-12-0 for smaller loans, the higher rate being in force generally 
in the rainy season. According to the Chettiars this increase in the 
rate is due to scarcity of money. For loans on gold interest is from 
Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs, 1-10-0. For loans on land the rate is Rs. 1-6-0 for 
loans above Rs. 10,090 and Rs. 1-10-0 or Rs. 1-12-0 for smaller loans, 
We pay interest to the Chettiars annually. Interest in arrears is added 
to the principal and bears the same rate of interest. But the principal 
can remain unpaid as Jong as we like. If an instalment of principal is 
paid between two regular interest dates it ceases at once to bear 
interest. We agree with your estimate of 130 lakhs for the total 
Chettiars loan in Bogale and Myingagon. 

Burmese money-lenders in Bogale and Myingagon probably lend 
about one-third of the amount lent by Chettiars, and they obtain from 
the Chettiars one-third to one-half of the total capital they use. One- 
third of the loans by Burmese lenders are on the security of mortygazes 
and two-thirds are given on pro-notes. For mortgage loans they charge 
Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2 per cent per mensem; and for unsecured loans Rs. 2 
to Rs. 2-8-0. Their loans are generally to persons who cannot offer 
security acceptable to a Chettiar ; generally tenants or other cultivators. 
Like the Chettiars the Burmese lenders accept payment of an instalment 
of principal, and an instalment paid ceases at once to bear interest. 

Some Chinese shopkeepers who own agricultural land lend to 
their tenants and lend a little to other Chinese ; otherwise they are not , 
money-lenders. 

There is no prejudice in this locality ayainst either Burmese or 
Chettiar lenders. Neither of these has any arrangement for borrowers 
to check their accounts; no pass-books or copies of accounts are 
furnished. A reduction of rates at which Chettiars or Burmese lenders 
borrow their capital would not be reHected in lower rates for their 
borrowers. We have no suggestions to make for the improvement 
of indigenous bankers’ methods of doing business. But the triennial 
changes of agents in Chetty firms inilict hardship on the borrowers in 
as far as the new ayent often demands the immediate repayment of 
loans from persons whom the old agent trusted but the new agent 
does not trust. There would be no advantage to borrowers in com- 
pelling indigenous bankers to publish balance sheets. 

We should like to see a joint-stock bank established in everg town; 
there would be room for both the bank and the local money-lenders. 
There is no likelihood of the Burmese and Chettiar lenders forming a 
bank together, 

i Chettiar lenders do give help to each other, but not to Burmese; 
Burmese lenders help neither each other nor the Chettiars. 


Wiiness R (Five Chinese shop-heepers.) 


We are all proprietors of our shops, which are general shops. We 
gell retail and also a wholesale to village shop-keepers. We some- 
umes sell to these shop-keepers on credit, charging no interest ; bat 
We usually sell for cash, We do not compel a credit-customer to 
<ontiue his purchases to us. Our chief sales are to cultivators, largely 
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on credit without interest. Payment is made either m cash or ir 
paddy in March or April. Ifa good harvest is expected we increase 
our stocks in preparation for large sales to cultivators. We buy most 
of our goods in Rangoon, chietly for cash. About 5 per cent is 
bought on credit.. Our creditors do not compel us to confine our 
custom to. them, : 

We also carry on trade in paddy which we buy locally and sell to 
millers in Rangoon. We cannot separate our loans for our shops from 
our loans for paddy-trade. We take most loans during the period 
February to June and we generally repay by November. This past 
year we have borrowed Rs. 35,000—15,000-—nil—10,000—25,000 
respectively. 

We generally borrow from Dawsons: Bank ; for short-term loans. 
we borrow from the Chettiars. The Bank's rate is Rs. 1-4-0 whatever 
the amount of the loan and the principal has to be repaid annually. 
The bank accepts only mortgages of land and houses (including the: 
ghop, but not its contents) 

The Chettiar rate varies from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-12-0. The higher 
rate is for loans on pro-notes, the latter for loans on mortgages. For 
mortyage-loans over Rs, 10,000 the rate is Rs. 1-6-0. The rate when 
gold and jewellery is mortgaged is Rs. 1-8-0. We pay interest to 
Chettiars annually along with the principal. 

There aré no Burmese professional money-lenders in Bogale, ang 
we have never borrowed from them. Sometimes for short term loans 
of a tew davs we Chinese lend to each other. Such loans are without 
interest. The most so borrowed at any one time is Rs. 2,000. 

We can always borrow money in Bogale while we have good security; 
if not from Dawsons Bank, then from the Chettiars. Formerly 
the Chettiars could supply as much as we wanted from them, but, 

“this year on account of Chetty failures in Rangoon they are short of 
fhoney. 

We never doposit money with the Chettiars or with Dawsons Bank. 
‘We never use hundis or any form of trade bill; when we want to send 

- money to-Rangoon we send it by messenger. 

We ensure the correctness of the Chettiar accounts of our loans by 
signing in the Chettiar’s books. We get no copy of the account. We 
get a stamped receipt on repayment of the principal sum. 

We do not see any advantage for us in the publication by ‘Chettiars 
of their balance-sheets. " 

We think the Chettiar rates of interest are too high, and we think 
we should get loans more cheaply from them if they coald get money 
more cheaply. 

We think the Chetty rates are too high but otherwise our only 
cause of complaint is the triennial change of agents. The new agent 
sometimes insists on our drawing up fresh mortgages deeds and we 
have to pay for fresh stamped paper. 

We would like the establishment of the. branch of a joint stock 
bank in all towns where there is n0 such. Such branch should have a 
local directorate and be the agency of the Imperial Bank. We would 
not like the indigenous bankers to form a combined bank as this would 
result in no Competition and consequently high rates of interest. We 
would like the kemmandit principle to be established as regards the 
proposed local bank. ‘ 
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SURVEY IV. 


LENDERS IN SELECTED Towns. 


This survey was mainly carried out by Mr. Vellayan Chettiar, son of 
Dewan Bahadur A. M. M. Muragappa Chettiar of the Provincial 
Committee, and himself a banker of considerable experience in one of 
the largest Chettiar firms, with personal knowledge of conditions 
not only in Burma, but in India, Ceylon, and the Federated Malay 
States. 

The method adopted for enquiry was as follows. A comprehensive 
questionnaire on indigenous banking was drawn up, and with the help 
of thig some of the representative and leading indigenous bankers 
in each selected town were questioned. The enquiry was made during 
December 1929, January and February 1930, in the following towns :—~ 
Gyobingauk, Bassein, Moulmein, Mandalay and Pakékku. Gyobingauk 
is a small railway town in Tharrawaddy district; Basseifii and 
Moulmein are the two most important ports of the province after 
Rangoon ; while Pakékim may be regarded as typical of the dry zone. 
In Mandalay the enquiry was nude by the Chairman and Secretary of 
the committee in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Vellayan Chettiar. 

Altogether 11 Burman, 9 Chettiar and 1 Bengali witnesses were 
ecparately examined. One of the Chettiars had been doing business in 
the same locality for 32 years; others for 25, 20, 14, 10 and 3 years. 
The Bengali witness owns 300 acres and has a capital of -2 lakhs. bt 
the Burman witnesses foar described themselves as landowners, with 
holdings ranging from 700 to 10.000 acres ; but probably others also 
owned land. One owned a paddy mill, two had saw-mills and three 
had oil-mills ; four were traders. They had carried on moneylending 
for periods of 6 to 30 years, and the capital they used for this business 
varied from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000 with two exceptionally large cases 
of 1 and 4 lakhs. : . 

The evidence of these witnesses, together with the comments and 
additions of Mr. Vellavan Chettiar have been compiled by the secretary 
of the committee into one comprehensive reply,Zwhich is presented 
below with the questionnaire in the form of question and answer. 
The evidence so presented may therefore be taken to be a summary of 
the evidence of the witnesses examined, with some comments and 
additions by Mr. Vellayan Chettiar. 

The committee desires to record its appreciation and thanks for this 
work undertaken entirely gratuitously by Mr. Vellayan Chettiar. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING THE ENQUIRY. 


1. Examine Chettiar, Burman, Chinese, other indigenous bankers. 
sRecord on:separate papers for each kind. Information about one kind 
.of banker given by another kind or by:a non-banker.shauld be marked 

accordingly, , 

Generally however each witness should be asked each question 
‘first ‘with reference to his own business; he -may ‘then be asked 
if his own applies to: the business of most persons of his own class. 
Great care is necessary .in accepting information given about any class 
of banker by one who does not belong to that class. 


2. “Indigenous banker” means a person who lends money regularly 
to the Se public and is not (a) a joint-stock, (b) a co-operative 
‘bank, (c) a bank managed on European ines, (d) a bank incorporated 
soutside. Burma or (e).a.pawnbroker. 


- +3.°A loan for-which no period ‘is fixed is to ‘be regarded as a long- 
iterm Joan if there isan understanding between the parties that the loan 
may be kept for five years.or more, even if the documents provide for 
payment on demand. If repayment at next harvest is expected the 
‘loan is regarded as a crop-loan. 


4. The investigator's own replies to questions must be distinguished 
‘from the replies of others. 


“5. Information not asked for should be given if relevant to any part 
‘of the committce’s enquiry. 


.6. For all matters studied describe any changes which have taken 
- “place in recent years or are now’ taking place or seem likely to 
stake place. . 
7. Ask each witness for the following particulars regarding 
thimself :-— 
a) name. 
(b) age. 
“(9 address. 
(2) :what ‘other occupation -he has besides money-lending and 


. banking. 
({e) how much land he owns. 
‘(f) what other productive property*hé has. 
() his money-lending capital (if he is unable or unwilling te give 
‘accurate information, say whether he tends,on a large, 
medium. or small scale). 
(hy how long he has been a banker in the same neighbourhood. 
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A.—Kinds of Bankers and Business. 


1, What kinds of indigenous bankers are there in the locality ?° 
Ans.—Chettiars (in Lower Burma very much the most numerous), 
Burmans (in. Lower Burma only a few; in. Upper Burma 
more numerous). 
Chinese. 
Marwaris. 
Other Indians, 
Anylo-Indians. 


2. (1) Which of the following kinds of banking business does each 
ind of banker do ?— 

(a) crop-loans to agriculturists ; 

({b) intermediate loans to agriculturists ; 

(c) long-term loans to ayriculturists ; 

(d) advances to traders and to wholesale and retail shop- 

keepers ; a ; 

(e) aclvances to manufacturers ; 

“(f) advances to artisans for purposes of their occupations ; 
(g) personal loans upart from industry and trade ; ; 

(a) other kinds of loans (to be noted) ; 
(:) deposits ; 

(j) issuing hundis ; 

(k) discounting hundis ; 
(/) collecting drafts ; 

(m) changing money ; 

({n) snfe-deposit ; 

(o) other kinds of business to be nofed. 

(2) Is there any custom about thé combination of any of these 
kinds of business ? 

(3) Are -the loans and advances of each kind mentioned 
generally given as overdrafts on current account -or as loans of fixed 
amount ? 

(4) On the whole, taking all kinds of loans together, are 
overdrafts or loans of fixed amount commoner? . 

Ans.—(1) Chettiars: a,b, c,d, f (little), g, # 9, d (little in Bassein 
only), 1, » (some), no other banking business. 
Burmans : a, 6, ¢, d (some), f, g, 7 (few), » (few). 
. Chinese: a, 4, ¢, d (some), f g, f (few), # (few). 
Marwaris: d, g, f. 
Onber Indians : m, b,c 
Anglo-Indians. 
(2) No. 
(3) Mainly fixed amount. Sometimes overdraft. 
(4) Fixed amount. 


3. In which months are the various advances méntioned | in items 
{a) to (4) of question 2 generally taken? (For advances by overdraft 
state wlien largest amounts are drawn.) 

Ans.——(a) April to November. 
{b) All the vear. 
(c} February, March, April, f.e. after harvest. 
. WY December to April” Paddy traders draw curing Febraary, 
March, April : 
{) All the year. 
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- 4. (1) Do any indigenous bankers carry on any kind of trade 
besides banking? Is banking or the trade more important ? 

(2) Is this practice common ? 

(3) Does either the trading or the banking business have any 
special effect upon the other? (In this question trade includes 
commission agency work.) 

Ans—(1) Paddy trade. Milling. Timber, and other businesses,. 
mostly taken over from defaulting debtors. Banking. 
more important for Chettiars, usually not for Burmans. 

(2) Common among Burmans. 
(3) No. - 
5. (1) Do many indigenous bankers own agricultural land ? 

(2) Do many of them manage the cultivation themselves 
without tenants? 

(3) Is the land or the banking the more important source 
of income? 

Ans—(1) Yes, mempeys among Bormans, but also a considerable 
number of Chettiars. : 

(2) Not Chettiars ; some Burmans do. 
(3) Banking. 


B.—Repayments of Advances. 


6. For which advances are repayments collected daily or monthly * 
When are repayments generally obtained in other cases? (For 
advances on overdraft state when largest repayments are made.) 

Ans.—Loans to agriculturists are repaid annually, in January to 
March ; those to artisans and retail traders, monthly 
or daily, 


C.—Security for Advances. 


7. To what extent do indigenous bankers make advances on materiaf 
security and to what extent on the promise of the borrower with 
guarantees by other persons and to what extent on the borrower’s 
promise alone ? 

" “Ans—Security 70 per cent, guarantee” 15 per cent., pro-note 
15 per cent. approximately. 


8. How many indigenous bankers accept each of the following 
kinds of property as security against advances? (Answer all, few, 
one-half, etc.) In each case state whether the security is accepted 
for long-term or for short-term loans:— 

(a) land ; 
(d) houses ; 
(c) standing crops ; 
(d) paddy or other produce in godowns ; 
. {e) goods in transit ; 
- (f) goods in process of manufacture ; 
(g) gold (with or without precious stones) ; ; 
(4) precious stones without gold ; 
(3) other kinds (to be mentioned in detail). 





° This means that additional signatures are taken on the pro-note; but the 
additional persons always sign a8 principals not a6 guarantors in the Birict sense, 
(Chairman) 
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ns(a) All both long and short. But landed security is 

anpopular in Mandalay and Pakékku. 

(b) Most do, at least if the house is insured. 

(c) Few, mostly Burmans, for short-term loans. 

(d) About one-half, mostly Chettiars, for short-term loans. 

(c) Few Chettiars, in PakOkka only. 

(f) No. 

(g) All. For long and short-term loans. 

{k) All. For long and short-term loans. 

(i) Government securities and similar documents. Burmans 
and Chettiars in Pakokku on cattle. 


9. Do the same bankers make advances on all the above kinds of 
Property? Do some bankers except particular kinds? Do some 
specialise in a particular kind of property as security and rarely accept 
other kinds or refuse them altogether ? What are the reasons ? 


Ans.—No specialisation. - 


10. Which kinds of property are most likely to be of increased use 
-as security for advances and for enabling'indigenous banking to expand ? 


Ans—Land and jewellery. 


11. Are any amendments required for the law affecting indigenous 
bankers with respect to any kind of property taken by them as security 
for advances? (Consider especially the realisation of the security.) 


Ans.—It is suggested that a record should be kept of mortgages and 
of title in land. 
Also that the 6 months’ time limit before decreed landed. 
property may be sold should be reduced. 


12. What other defects are attached to any of the above kinds of 
property in respect of their use as security for advances? (Consider 
especially defects with regard to realisation of the security.) What 
emedies are suggested to meet any of these defects ? 

Ans.—(1) Uncertainty as to title in landed security. 

It is suggested that sales for default of revenue should be 
notified to mortgayees. 

On repayinent cancellation should be compulsory. 

Registration Office should give an authentic certificate of” 
encumbrance, 

Revenue surveyor should give a plan of the land at a 
nominal fee. 

A separate department for land records as in the Straits 
Settlements is suggested. 

(2) To eliminate uncertainty in a conrt of law in cases of 

agreements about paddy in godowns, public bonded 
warchonses are suggested. 


13. What are (from the banker's point of view) the advantages 
Particularly attached to any of the above kinds of property in respect of 
their use as security for advances ? 


Ans.-Gald, because it is easily sold. Land, because it. is” 
immoveable and yields produce, so repayment can = 
expected. 
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14, (1) How do indigenous bankers make valuations of laid and 
houses offered as security for advances? 

(2) Have'they any systematic procedure for periodical verifica- 
tion of the valuation ? 

(3) At what other times is the valuation revised ? 

(4) What record is kept of thé valuations ? 

(5) What is the ordinary limit to the proportion of the value 
of land or houses which indigenous bankers will advance ? 

{6) What is the usual proportion to such value of the advances 
actually made? 

(7) What is the extreme limit to the proportion of the value 
for advances to special clients? Under what circumstances is this 
limit reached ? ‘ 

(8) Are arrears of interest reckoned in applying these’ limits * 

Ans.—(1) By personal enquiry. 

(2) There may be a revaluation every 3 years when there is a’ 
new agent. Burmans have no system for revaluation. 

(3) Not regularly revised. Burmese and Chinese lenders 
do not revise valuation. 

(4) None. 

(5) 75 per cent. 

(6) 50 per cent to 75 per cent. 

(2) 100 per cent if client is known to be honest. 

(8) The practice appears to vary. Probably arrears are’ 
usually counted, 

15°. (1) How is title to land investigated ? 

(2) What risks are taken in this matter ? Why ? 

(3) What are the principal difficulties in making such 
investigations ? 

Ans.—(1) By personal enquiry from revenve surveyor and villagers, 
and reference to revenue receipts and title deeds if 
available. 

(2) Risk of second mortgage. Due to insufficient enquiry. 
If Chettiars insisted on sufficient enquiry some of their’ 

va clients would not borrow. 

(3) Revenue snrveyor’s information is incomplete. Also 
that of the Registration office. The surveyor ts not 
notified of mortgages. 

16. For each kind of moveable property accepted by indigenous 
bankers as security, state :— 
(a) what is the maximum proportion of the value of the security 
the bankers will advance ? 
(b) what is the usual proportion advanced ? 
(c) how is the value of the security determined ? 
Ans.—Paddy and produce in godowns— 
(a), 75 per cent. 
(b) 50 per cent to 75 cer cent. . 
(<) by prevailing market price. 
Gold—(a) 80 per cent. 
(6) 50 per cent to 70 per cent. 
(co) market price. 








(*The answers to Nos. 14 and tS require to be read cautiously. Enquirity into 
value are perfunctory and systematic records are not kept; title is not thoroughly 
investigated ; considerable risks are taken. (Chatrimas} 
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D.—-Décuments for Advances: 


17. (1) To.what extent are. advances: made without. the execution. 
of any document by the borrower? Under what circumstances ? 

(2) Are such loans generally payable.on. demand?’ When 
otherwise ? 

Ans.—(1) Practically not-at all. Occasionally there may be 
temporary loans. of not more than Rs. ],000:ta approved 
customers usually without interest. 

(2) Such loans are payable on demand. . 

18. What documents are used by indigenous bankers as formal 
security for advances? (If you can, please give copies.) 

Ans.-—On-ctemand pro-notes, mortgages, gold amd paddy pledge 

bonds. 

19. (1) Which of these documents are generally expressed. to be. 
payable on demand ? 

(2) What is the understanding between the parties as to the 
time of repayment in such cases ? 

Ans—(1) All pro-notes. Most mortgage bands. 

(2) At harvest.* 

20. What is the usual practice as regards: stamping each kind of 
document? (That is, the kind and value of stamp, and who pays 
its cost.) 

Ans.—The stamp is that prescribed by law. Cost paid by, borrower. 


_ 21, Do some bankers use all the above. kinds. of documents, or do 
some confine themselves to particular kinds or refuse to use pesticular 
kinds? For what reasons ? 


Ans.— No specialisation. 
22. How are the different woes of documents related to the 
different kinds of luans and different kinds of security ? 
Ans.—Onmitted. 
23. Which kinds of documents are likely to be used moré in the 
future as security for advances ?: 
Ans.—Both mortgages and pro-notes, 
24. Are any amendments reqaired in the law affacting indigenous 


bankers with respect to any kind of docament used by them in making; 
advances ? 


Ans.—No suggestions. 
25. What other defects are attached to any of the above’ kinds of 
documents for advances? What remedies are suggested ? 
Ans.——No suggestions. 
26. What are (from the banker’s point of view) the advantages 


particularly attached to any kind of document for a loan? (Answer 
with regard to the various kinds of security.) 


dans.—Registered mortgage deeds have the advantage of 
BS ed hin Se 

* Pry iang-term toans only interest is expected at harvest; no stipuiation for 
>fepayment by metalments iy made. (Chartrwent 
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27, Which of the documents used for advances by indigenous 
bankers are negotiable instruments? Describe the procedure of 
business in which each sort of negotiable instrument is used. 

Ans.—Pro-notes, mortgage bonds, hundis. Discount hundis are 
used in Basséin for borrowing money from Imperial Bank. 
Hundis are used frequently for remittance. , 


28. What, in your opinion, is the reason why negotiable instruments 
are so little used in indigenous banking business in Burma? 


Ans.—Insufficient knowledge and experience. 


E—Deposits on Current Account. 


. 29, (1) Which kinds of indigenous bankers are willing to accept 
deposits on current account? What proportion of these kinds are 
willing to accept such deposits ?. What proportion actually receive them ? 

(2) Which kinds decline them? Why ? 
Ans.—(1) Settee sb half are willing to, and accept such 
deposits. Burmese,-—a few only. 
(2) Chinese decline. Of the rest, those who have sufficient 
money of their own decline, as taking deposits is not 
- particularly profitable. 


30. Do many people make deposits with indigenous bankers on 
current account ? 


Ans.—Few. Mostly shopkeepers. 


31, What kinds of people are included amongst the depositors ? 
(State race, occupation, residence, etc.) Which are most numerous? 

Ans.—All nationalities. Mostly shopkeepers, and in the larger 
towns (e.g. Moulmein) professional men and merchants. 


32, Is the total amount of such deposits large ? 
Ans=N0. 


33, Are the separate accounts commonly large or smail ? 
Ans.—=Usually small. 


34, (1) Do the bankers allow withdrawals to be made $y cheques 
in favour of third persons, or, do they only repay to the depositor or 
his agent ? 

(2) Are withdrawals of either kind frequent ? 


Ans—(1) Payment by cheques allowed. 
(2) Both kinds are frequent. 


35. (1) When withdrawals of current accounts are made do the 
bankers issue a cheque upon a joint-stock bank or do they pay with 
currency notes or do they pay with rupees ? 

(2) Is any charge made if payment in a particular one of these 
forms is asked for ? 
(3) Is any other commission charged ? 
(4) Is there any difference in these charges and commissions 
"when payment iy made to the depositor or his agent 
and when payment is made to another person ?* * . 
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Ans.— (1) Usually by currency notes, or by cash if desired 
¢ and available. For large sums (say over Rs. 15,000) 
payment may be by cheque on a joint-stock bank, in 
Gin gone places (e.g. Moulmein). 
(3) Conpalsaion is sometimes charged when cheques are 
presented by third parties, not customers. | 
(4) No commission to depositor or his agent. 


36. What record is given to the depositor of deposits and 
withdrawals ? a . 
Ans.—Pass books are frequently given. Receipts are also some- 
times given for deposits. When desired by the depositor 
a pro-note is given, but this is rare. 


37, (1) What rate of interest is allowed on current accounts ? 
(2) From and to what days is it reckoned ? 


Ans.—(1) 6 per cent to 9 per cent. i.e, one or two annas less than 
Chettiars’ current rate. 
(2) From day of deposit to day of payment. 


38. How do indigenous bankers arrange to have sufficient currency 
notes and sufficient rupees available to meet all demands from depositors 
on current account ? 


Ans.—They keep amounts up to Rs. 5,000 available in safes. 
“They have current accounts with other Chettiars and over- 
drafts from joint-stock banks. Remittances are also 
obtained from, Rangoon through the local treasury. 


39. For how many years has the practice of taking deposits on 
current account been in vogue amongst indigenous bankers (a) locally, 
46) anywhere in Burma ? 

Aas.—In Mouimein about 30 years, 
In PakOkku about 20 years. 
In Bassein about 15. years. 


F.—Other Deposits. 


40. (1) Do indigenous bankers receive deposits (a) for an indefinite 
period but subject to previous notice of withdrawal or (6) for fixed 
terms ? 

(2) What other kinds of deposits do indigenous bankers 
receive besides these and deposits on current account ? 

Ans.—(1) a va } in some places (Bassein, Moulmein). 

(2) None. 


41. In the case of deposits for an indefinite period but subject to 
notice of withdrawal, state — 
(a) how many days’ notice is required ? 
(0) what rate of interest do the bankers pay for these deposits ? 
how de they fx these rates ? 
(c) from and to what dates is the interest allowed ? 
d) what are the other terms of the deposit ? 
(e) do the bankers get much money deposited in this way ? 
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(f by what kinds of people are these.deposits made-? (Race, 
occupation, residence, etc.) Which are most numerous ? 

(g) are the depasitors numerous ? 

(hk) what is the usual size ofa deposit ? . 

(i) what kind of acknowledgment of the deposit‘is given to 
the customer? Are pro-notes or hundis given? Are 
such hundis drawn upon. the banker himself or are they 
other hundis. held by the bankers and-sold to the 
depositor ? 

(} for how many years has the practice of taking such deposits 
been in vogue (a) locally, (o) anywhere in Burma ? 


Ans.—(a) There is no fixed period. There may be an under- 
standing that a week's notice will be given. 

(5) 6 per cent to 9 per cent. Varies with Rangoon Chettiar 
rate. May be 1 per cent to 2 per cent below' the 
rate for fixed deposits, or it may be tixed by agreement. 

(c) From date of deposit to date of drawing (excluding the 
Jatter day). 

(a) None. 

(e) No. : © 

(f) Same as those who. have current accounts (vide question 
31 above). 

(g) No. 

(hk) Rs. 500 to Rs. 10,000. ; 

(i) Pass books, deposit receipts, occasionally pro-notes. 

; No hundis. ~ 

(j) Same as for current accounts. 


42. For deposits for a fixed term, state— : 

fe} what are. the usual. periods and which the most usual ? 

(5) what rates of interest are paid? How are they fixed by 
bankers ? 

(c) is there a particular season at which ‘deposits are chiefly 
taken or chiefly repaid ? 

(d) -what are the other terms of the deposit ? 

(e) do the bankers get much money deposited in this way ? 

(f) by what kinds of people are these deposits made? (Race, 
occupation, residence, etc.) Which are most numerous ? 

(g) are the depositors numerous ? 

{h) what is the usual size of a deposit ? 

i) what kind of acknowledgment of the deposit is given to the 
customer? Are pro-notes or hundis given? Are such 
hundis drawn upon the banker himself, or are they 
other hundis held by the banker and sold to the 
depositor ? . 


Ans.—(a) 3, 6, 12 months. 
: 3 and 6 months most usual. 

(b) 6 per cent to 9 per cent (one witness in Moutnein says 
from 2 per cent to 6 per cent). 

(e) No special periods. There may bea tendency for more 
deposits in the hot season when the money market 
ia dear. 

(d) None. 

(ee Na: 
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(f) As for current accounts {vide question 31). 


(2) No. 
(h) Rs. 5,000. 
(1) Deposit receipts. Pro-notes if required. Not hundis. 


43. Give particulars asin the last two questions for the other kinds of 
dgposits mentioned in answer to question qh 


Ans.—Omitted. 


44. What difference in the matters mentioned in questions 29 
to 33 is there for deposits of any kind other than thos@ on current 
account ? 


Ans.—Omitted. 


45. (1) Do some indigenous bankers prefer to have deposits only 
from friends and dislike deposits by others? Why ?. 
(2) Do some indigenous bankers refuse deposits altogether: 
(i.e., both current deposits and other kinds)? Why? 
Ans.—(1) No. 
(2) Yes: 


. G.—Rates of Interest. 


46. (1) By how nwch is the rate of interest on pro-notes sosetatts 
above or below that on mortgages ? 
(2) What other differences are there in the rates of interest 
charged for loans of the-classes mentioned in (a) to (4) of question 2? 
(3) To what extent is the rate of interest affected by the* 
urgency of the borrower’s need ? : 
Ans.—(1) 4 to 8 annas per mensem higher on pro-notes 3 per cent 
to 6 per cent per annum). 
(2) (a) land Rs. 1, 1-4 to 1-8 per mensem. 
(6) houses about Rs, 1-8 to 1-12, 2-8. 
(i) paddy etc., in godowns Rs. 1-8 to 2-8, [Mandalay 
says Rs .2-8 is minimum for Chettiars]. 
(g) gold Rs. 1-4 to 1-12, 2-8. 
(k) precions stones withont gold Rs. 1-4 to 1-12. 
(3) Not at all. 


47. (1) Is the rate of interest charged on pro-notes subject to much 
fuctuation ? Why ? 
(2) JS the rate of interest charged for mortgage loans sabject 
to as much fluctuation ? Why ? 

Ans —(1) Slight Huctuation due to competition among lenders,’ 
The general absence of fluctuation is due partly to the 
fact that interest is fixed for a long period to suit the 
borrower's convenience. If it were paid monthly it 
might vary according to the money market as in 
Rangoon. 

(2) Same as above. 


48. How is the rate of interest on advances of any kind related to 
the Rangoon Chettiar rate or to any other rate fixed in some systematic 
way or to Kank rate or any other rate always known to the public ? 

Aws—No perticular relation, except that cheaper money enables 
the leaders to give loans at easier rates. 
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49. How is rate of interest on deposits related to any well-known 


tate, such as those described in the preceding question ? Fi 
a4ns.—Slightly less than Chettiars’ current rate (6 pies—4 annas 
- difference), 


50. Is it usual to charge the stipulated amount of interest in full ? 
If not, how much reduction do borrowers of each kind commonly. 
obtain? Under what circumstances do they obtain it? 


Ans.—Omitted. 


H.—HUNDIS. 
(a) Hundis as Trade-bills. 


51. (1) Are hundis used in the locality as regular trade-bills, i.e. 
associated with particular commercial transactions ? 

(2) What classes draw such hundis ? 

(3) Are the hundis confined to trade within one town? If 
some relate to trade with other places, give particulars and estimate 
their number and amount as compared with those for trade within 
the town. 

(4) Who discounts them? (State race, town, etc. and give 

some idea of the numbers of discounters.) 
, (5) What other banking business do these discounters carry 
on? (If they lend money, say what classes of borrowers they have ; 
é.g. Cultivators, other landowners, millers, traders, artisans, capitalist 
imanufacturers). If they accept deposits, what interest do they pay ? 
How is the rate related to bank-rate, etc.? What is the relative 
importance to the bankers of these different kinds of business ? 

(6) What other business do these discounters carry on? Of 
what importance are these as compared with the banking business ? 

Ans.—(1) No. 
Remainder omitted. 


“62. (1) Whea hundis are drawn as trade-bills what proportion 
have documents attached to them to show they are genuine trade-bills ? 
What documents are usual ? : 
(2) Are hundis which are genuine trade-bills any easier to 
discount or re-discount with indigenous bankers than are other hundis ? 
3) When documents are not attached (.c., for “clean” bills) 
is any other evidence of this character of the bill given? Is it convincing 
evidence or does it leave room for doubt ? 
Why are “clean” bills used? 
(See Instruction No. 6 and follow it particularly for the above part of 
Chapter H.) 


Ans.—Omitted. 


- (bt) Hundis for Loans. 


~ §3. (1) Are hundis commonly drawn merely as a way of taking 
a loan? Under what circumstances? How is this arranged? Are 
they drawn upon bankers ? 

f (2) Are bankers averse to discounting such hundis if they have 
good names? How can bankers distinguish such hundis ? 
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Ans.—Not in most places. With regard to Moulmein Mr. Vellaany 
Chettiar says “In the local branch of the Imperial bank 
the system of discounting bills is in vogne. They are not. 
real trade bills, but discount hundis each of Rs. 20,000 
denomination drawn by well known and approved parties. 
mostly in favour of Chettiar firms and discounted in the 
bank. I think this is only a system of advances to 
Chettiars with local guarantees.” 


(c) Hundis for Remittance Purposes. 


54. (For remittances within Burma). 

(1) Are hundis much used for pure remittance purposes (apart 
from specific trade transactions) ? 

(2) Were they formerly used more ? 

(3) I€ this use is decreasing, show what is taking their place and 
explain why this change has occurred. : 

(4) Under what circumstances are remittances by hundis generally 
made? Are they largely for traders, for bankers or money-lenders 
or whom ? 

(5) How does a banker issuing a hundi advise the drawee? Give 
names and samples of forms used. If advice is not received or does not 
tally with the hundi, what is done? 

Ans.—(1) Yes. 

(2) No. Their use is increasing. 

(3) Does not arise. : ; 

§4) Mostly used among traders and bankers. 

(5S) By post, or if urgent, by telegraph. If advice is not 
received the money may be paid on the guarantee of a 
person trosted by the banker. If advice does not 
tally, payment is stopped and confirmation is obtained. 

55. Answer the preceding question with respect to remittances in 
each direction between Burma and places outside Burma. 
Ans.—In most localities there are no remittances by hondis to or 
from places outside Burma. In some there are remittances. 
to and from Madras. No details available. 


56. Is it (at the place of enquiry) particularly easy or difficult at 
any season of the year to buy hundis drawn upon any place in Burma 
or outside Burma on which hundis are commonly drawn? Why? 

Ans.—There is no special difficulty. It is particularly easy to buy 
hundis drawn on Rangoon daring harvest. 


(4) Hundis as Investments by the Public. 


57. Do many people (not bankers) buy hundis’ as_ short-term 
Investments ?. What kind of people?) Which bankers sell hundis in 
this way? [Answer items 4 to 6 of question 51 for these bankers.] 

Ans.—No. 3 


§8. How are hundis used by bankers in connection with the 
taking of deposits? Do bankers give hundis of any kind in place of a 
deposit receipt? What discount is reckoned ? What kinds of bankers, 
ate concerned? [Answer items 4 to 6 of question 51 for these 
bankers.) 


Ans,—Onitted. 
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(e)-Hundis for-all. Purposes. 
For each question distinguish huudis for various purposes or mention that there is no 
distinction.) 

9. What kinds of hundis are in common use? Give the names 
used by local bankers and also the English equivalents. Give also a 
sample or copy of each kind. 

Ans—(a) Dharsani hundis payable at sight. _Confirmation is often 
attached with hundis, 
(b) Kanda.Maru Nal hundis payable next day after sight. 
Confirmation is obtained by post. 
(c¥ Hundis payable with interest at current Chettiar rate. 


60. (1) Which are commoner—hundis payable on demand (darshani) 
or deferred hundis (suddati, miadi) ? 

(2) For deferred hundis what is the most usual period ? 
What other periods are common? How are particular periods 
associated with particular classes of hundis ? What is the longest 
periqd used ? 
(3) Are bills for a period of over one year often used ? 

(4) Is it customary to use hundis payable on demand with a 
werbal understanding that demand will be postponed for a certain 
period? What.are the advantages and disadvantages of this practice ? 
What reforms do you recommend in this connection ? 

(5) Describe any changes which have taken place in recent 
years or are now taking place in connection with this question. 

Ans.—(1) Those payable on the day after sight ; but those payable 
at sight are almost equally common. 
(2) Deferred hundis are not used. 
{3) No. : 
(4) No. 
(S) No stamp is required now,” and this has increased the 
usage of hundis. 
61. What customs are there with respect to days of grace (gilas) ? 
_ Ans —There is no such custom. 
62. (1)-Are hundis ‘commonly made so that ‘their payment is 
<onditional upon the realisation of some specified business or the 
happening of some other event ? 

{2) Give a rough idea of the relative numbers of such hundis 
and of.those in which payment is ordered uncopditionally. , 

(3) Under what circumstances are conditional hundis made ? 

(4) What conditions are common ? 

Ans.—(1) No. Rest of question omitted. 

63. (1) What custome are there. with respect to encorsements? 
Make special mention of sira and outlet Special endorsements. When 
are these used ? 

_ Ans —Omitted. 

64. (1) Are hundis drawn in duplicate or in more repetitions? 
(cf. Third-of-Exchange.) 

(2) What is the usual procedure if a hundi is lost ? 


* Only huadis payable at sight are free of stamp-duty ;.see Indian. Stamp Act,” 
1899, Schedule I, Article 13. 

} This is not correct, Deferred or usance hundis are used in Rangoon and toa 
smail extent elsewhere, and 3 days of grace are allowed ; see rae iigie XIA ot Volume I 
of the report. The answers in this section relate only to demag@ bu 
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Ans.—(1) Not unless proved Jost. 
(2) A fresh hundi is written after obtaining. a letter of 
indemnity against loss from. the holder. 


65. What is the usual procedure if a hundi is dishonoured ? 
Ans.—Such cases are said to be unknown. One witness, however, 
says “,.When-a bundi és dishonoured it is brought to the 
record of the Notary Public who will send a notice to the 


drawee and will give a definite reply as to the-encashment 
of the hundi.” 


68. In what languages are hundis drawn ? What is the proportion 
of the various languages ? Under what circumstances is each language 
used ? 

Ans.—In Tamil, the numbers being written in English. In a few 
_ cases indigenous bankers other than Chettiars use their 
own lauguage, such as Burmese, Chinese or Indian. 


67. Do any bankers who discount hundis decline .to -issue them ? 
Give particulars. 


Ans.—They may decline, to suit their own convenience. 


68. When a hundi falls due, is its nominal amount paid, or are 
there any additions er subtractions ? Give particulars. 


Ans.—The nominal amount is paid in full at once. 


69. (1) What ig the practice of bankers with respect to the 
discounting of hundis of each kind held by them? .Who discounts 
for them ? 

(2) Is it easier to discount a hundi with any bankers if it 

has documents of some kind attached to it ? Give particulars. 
Ans.—(1) Generally sight hundis for pure remittance are discounted 
at 2 annas per Rs. 100 for hundis under Rs. 10,000 


and 1 to 14 for cre: But rates vary according to 
‘the-morey market. 
(2) Omitted. 


70. (1) To what -extent do joint-stock banks re-discount for 


bankers ? Which banks do this? What conditions do they requirea 
hupdi to satisfy ? 


(2) What can be done to make more hundis acceptable to 
‘the banks ? “Js it necessary to create new banks ? 
Aas.—Omitted. 
“V1. ‘What. changes in the law as to handis: do any bankers 
or other persons desire ? 
Ans.—No suggestions. 
72. What other measures are advocated to enable bankers to 


carry on their hundi business more conveniently gr so as to serve the 
public better ? 


Ans—No suggesiions. 


73. How is t possible to ‘increase the . use of uncenditional ond 
enuine tonde hundis for-the internal trade of Burma ? 


Ans—No sugyestions. 
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1—Losses. 

74. (1) What are the principal causes of losses suffered by 
indigenous bankers in lending to agriculturists, apart from the risks of 
the rainfall and other natural phenomena ? 

(2) Are the losses considerable ? 
Ans.—(1) Faulty titles. Dishonesty. Extravagance. Loss of cattle. 
(2) Yes. 2U per cent to 30 per cent. 

75. (1) What are the principal causes of losses suffered by 

indigenous bankers in lending to traders, industrialists and other non- 


agriculturists ? 
(2) Are the losses considerable ? 


Ans.—(1) Speculation. Fluctuation in the market. Dishonesty. 
(2) Yes. 20 per c€nt to 30 per cent. 
76. Do indigenous bankers “have any losses through business with 
hundis? What are'the principal causes of such loss ? 
Ans— Usually none. There are a few cases of dishonestly drawing 
hundis without sufficient credit. 


J.—Audit. 


77. (1) Are the accounts of indigenous bankers audited periodi- 
cally? If so, for what periods and by whom ? 
Ans.—Usually only by Income-tax officers, A few firms, perhaps 
20 per cent have their accounts audited yearly by 
approved auditors. 


78. (1) What are the auditor's qualifications? Is he competent to 


assess the value of the security ? 
(2) 1s the auditor an independent person? Who pays his fees. 


and what is the scale of his remuneration ? 
Ans.—(1) Government diploma. 
(2) Yes. Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per lakh, or more if there is any 
: special difficulty. 
79. Is the uuditor’s certificate as to profits accepted by the 
proprietors? - 
Pee always. 
80, (1) If auditors are not employed, who draws up the profit and 
loss account ? What guarantee is there that the Profits have been 


correctly: ascertained ?---—- ---. -. 
(2) Has the managin, agent ! ‘any personal interest to serve by 


preparing the accounts so to make the profit seem large ? 
Ans.—(1) The agent. The proprietor checks his accounts, usually 
monthly, and the new agent every 3 years. 
@ Yes. The agent gets a commission of 7 per cent to 
10 per cent on profits. 


81. (1) Is provision made for doubtful debts before reckoning 


the profit ? 
(2) Are sums allocated out of profits to reserve ? 
(3) Is the reserve invested in the business ? How else ? 


(4) How is the balance of the profit distributed ? 
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Ans.—(1) The practice varies. When accounts are transferred to 

a new agent a valuation is put on the doubtful debts. 

(2) No. Mr. Vellayan Chettiar says “Though there is no 
system of reserves among Chettiars, far-seeing 
proprietors take away a certain portion of the profits 
and invest it in other places in the East (irrespective 
of the fact whether they have firms or not) so that it 
may be of help when need be.” - 

(3) Does not arise. 

(4) Usually invested in the business., 


82. Are the balance sheet and profit and loss accounts open to the 
inspection of depositor: s who apply to see them ? 
Ans.—There is no such practice. Depositors do not apply to 
«see them. 


83. (1) Should an audit (or other examination of the accounts) be 
prescribed by law ? 
2) How frequent should such examinations be ? 

(3) Should such examination be made by officers employed 
hy government or by private agency reporting to some public officer ? 
In either case what should be the qualifications of the examiners ? 
What should he their duties? Who should control them? How 
should the cost be met ? 

Aus.--(1) The general opinion of witnesses is against this. 
(2) (3) Do not arise. 


K.—Business Procedure. 


84. (1) Do indigenous bankers have fixed hours of business ? 
(2) Do they transact business on days which are public holidays 
(@ holidays for government offices) or bank holidays (i.e. holidays 
under the Negotiable Lostruments Act). 
(3) Are there any other days on which indigenous bankers 
decline to do business ? 
Aus. —(1) No. 
(2) Yes, on both. 
(3) Chettiars decline to do business on important festival 
days, i¢,, on 2, 3 or 4 days in the year. Burmans on 
sabbaths in lent, abou 16 days. 


85. (1) Do indigenous bankers ask for gradual repavment of loans 
secured on land ? 
{2) Deo they get such gradual repayments ? 
Ans.—(1) Yes.* 
(2) Yes, sometimes. 
86. (1) Is there a tendency for the indebtedness of clients to 
increase rather than decrease? If so, why ? 
(2) Does this increase arise in the secured toans or the 
unsecured ? 
(3) Is there a tendency for the unsecured loans of a client to 
increase while his secured loans decrease? Why ? 





* No stipulation for such repayments is made at the time of granting a joan ;: the 
answer here appeurs to relate to demands fur some payment if security becomes 
doubdtul,  Charrmas,) ac 

Q 


a 


Ans. —(1) There is S ceniency: to increase, due to extravagance, 
speculation and the stump in the paddy market in the 
‘ast two years. 
’ (2) Both ; more increase in unsecured loans. 
(3) Yes, there is, if the client is reliable. 


87. How are mortgage bonds discharged on redemption ? 


Ans.—The stamp is torn and the document returned. If necessary 
the revenue surveyor is informed, and a deed of cancella- 
tion is given. 


88. (1) Are receipts granted for payments on advances as a matter 
of course or only when demanded ? (That is, when the original 
document for an advance is not returned to the borrower.) 

(2) Are they stamped ? 
Ans.—(1) An endorsement is made on the back of the document. 
Only when asked for a apes recejpt is given. 
(2) See above. 


89. If a borrower makes a partial payment, how is it treated in 
the lender's accounts? Is it credited to the borrower at once so as to 
reduce the amount of interest charged ? 

Ans.—Yes, it is credited at once, first to interest, and the balance 
. towards principal. 


90. (1) Is it the practice at or before settlement of accounts, when 
there are several documents of indebtedness, to appropriate all payments 
received to interest due ‘on all these at the date of scttlement first, and 
only the balance towards principal on any one or more of them? 

. (2) Do any clients object to this practice ? ° 
Ans.—(1) The yeneral ‘practice appears ‘to be to credit to interest 
on all first, unless the borrower specially desires 
otherwise. Witnesses from Pakokku, however, say 
that the practice is to clear off interest and Principal 
on one document first. 
(2) Yes. 


91. (1) Do clients know the law as to appropriation of payments ? 

(2) Do they ever claim their rights uncer law ? 

(3) If a client owes both secured and wumsecured debts and 
asks for a payment made by him to be appropriated to a secured debt 
when the banker wants ‘to appropriate it towards an unsecured debt, 
what does the banker do ? 

* Ans.—(1) The majority don't know, specially those from the 
jungle. 
(2) A few do. 
(3) The banker may atlow payment as the client desires, or 
if the latter is not a good customer, he may demand 
repayment of all that is due. 


92. What opportunities have customers to verify the banker’s 
accounts of their loans ? 
Ans.—The document is shown if desired. The banker's acccunts 
‘are in Tami and not usually understood by the client, but 
they are said sometimes to be verbally transinied if 
desired. 
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93. Wistt facilities have mmeigenous bankers to get more money 
when they have applications fer loans in excess of the funds in their 
frands ? What interest have they to pay? 

Ans.—They usually borrow from other Chiettiars at about 1 anna 
above Rangoon Chettiar rate. In places where there are 
‘branches of joint-stock banks or the Imperial Bank (e.g. 
Moulmein) they may borrow from such banks at 9 percent 
to 11 per cent. : 


94. (1) Does any kind of indigenous banker fave much working 
capital lyiag idie at any time of the year? Which kmd of banker ? 
When?) What proportion of his total working capital lies ide then ? 

(2) How do other bankers avoid. having idle capital? Cannot 
all use such methods ? 

Ans.—(1) Usually not much. Burmans repay loans or deposit their 
money with Chettiars. Chettiars send their surplus to 
Rangoon. In Bassein Chettiars have about 20 per cent 
idle in April and May. 

{2) Answered above. 

95. (t) What rules do indivenous bankers observe as to the 
minimum proportion of their liabilities to the public which shoald be 
borne by their (a) cash, (4) other liquid assets and (+) capital and 
reserves ? . 

(2) What are regarded as liquid assets for this purpose ? 

(3) What rules do they observe as to the proportion to 
be borne by their total loans and advances to their total liabilities to 
the public ? 

(4) What nile do they observe as to the maxiniwin proportion 
of long-term boans to the total loans and advances ? 

Ans.—(1) There are no rules. 
2) Current account balances with Chettiars. 

{3) Witnesses from Bassein say 15 per cent to 20 per cent 

is borrowed capital. 

(4) Omitted. 


96. (4) Which kinds of indigenous bankers endeavour to sell land 
which they take over for defaulted loans ? 
(2) Why do they do this? 
(3) Why do others keep the fand ? 
Aws.—(t) Chettiars seH their tand. Burmans oftea keep it. 
Chinese «cometimes. 
(2) Because cuttivation is not their line of business, and does 
not pay so well as banking. 
(3) As they are natives of the country and can manage 
the land. 


97. (1) Has a knowledge of accountancy as practised in western 
countrics spread to madigenous bankers in Burma in recent years ? 

(2) Has the practice with respect te accoants been mocdifed 
by such knowledge ? 

(3) Have the commercial schools in Rangoon or the 
accountancy classes and examination established by Government in 
Rangoon since 1921 had any influence in spreading this practice ? 
Why do yon think so? 

(4) What other influences tend to improve the accounting ? 
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Ans,—(1) (2) Generally no. Witnesses from Bassein say there has 
been some spread of western methods, and there is 
some attempt to divide the heads of expenses, and to 
close accounts yearly. 

{3) No. : 
(4) Income-tax authorities, and to some extent the courts. 


98. (1) What methods or forms of business (apart from accounting) 
borrowed from European banking practice have indigenous bankers 
adopted in recent years ? 

(2) What innovations not so borrowed have there been in the 
last 20 years in indigenous banking ? 
Ans.—(1) The use of pass books and cheques. 
(2) None. 


L.—Protection. 


99. (1) What protection against theft and fire is’ provided for the 
buildings in whicb indigenous bankers do their business ? 

(2) Are those buildings generally insured against fire or 
burglary ? 

(3) What precautions does the banker take to protect his 
accounts against fire and burglary and other injury ? 

(4) What precautions does he take to protect his cash (notes 
and coin), title-deeds, bonds, documents and other valuables? Has he 
a strong-room ? : 

(S) How much coin and notes do indigenous bankers keep in 
those buildings ? What difference is there in the case of those who 
accept deposits repayable on demand? Has he safes? Where are 
they kept? Are the safes or strong-room fire-proof? Are they 
burglar-proof ?, Who has access to them? Who keeps the keys? 
Aré they divided? Are they kept on the premises ? 


Ans,—1) Chettiars usually live in-pucca buildings. 

(2) Some insure. Others keep a durwan instead. 

(3) They are kept in almirahs, boxes or safes. Some living 
in insecure houses keep them with other bankers who 
have safes. 

(4) Usually there are no strong rooms. Cash and valuables 
are kept as noted above for accounts. Those without 

- safe keep only a small amount of cash with them and 
deposit the rest with bankers who have safes. 

{5) From Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000 except as noted above 
(item 4). Those who accept deposits often have 
more money than the others. The agent keeps 
the keys. 


100. {1) Would public strong-rooms or depositories of any kind be 
useful to any kind of- indigenous banker ? 
(2) How could they be arranged economically ? 


Ans.—(1) In large towns (e.g..Moulmein) there are sufficient 
facilities, but in smaller places they would be useful, if 
charges are not heavy, and frequent access is given. 

{2) The Treasury might undertake this. 
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101. What protection have indigenous bankers against the dis- 
honesty of their clerks, cashiers and servants ? 


Ans.—The Chettiars employ clerks from their own country who 
are personally known and trusted Ly them, who live with 


them, and are on an agreement for salary for a term 
of years. 


102, How can the safety of remitttances Le improved ? 


Ans.—Rates for Treasury transfers may *be reduced. Receipts 


should be granted by Treasury Officers for amounts 
- received, 


M.—Training. 


103. Describe a typical career of an indigenous banker showing :— 
(a) the kind and amount of pretiminary education received ; 
(b the age at which he is usually apprenticed to banking; 

(c) the period usually spent as an apprentice or in a 
subordinate position in the banking business ; 

(d} the age at which he usually receives promotion to a 
principal position ; 

() his opportunities for acquiring knowledge of other local 
businesses and of the persons with whom banking 
business is transacted ; 

(f) the amount of his systematic or casual study of the 
principles of banking ; 

(g) the remuneration received at each stage of this career, and 
a comparison with the remuneration received by 
persons of equal standing in other careers ; 

(4) other matters of interest to the banking committee. 


Ans.—{a) 4 to 5 years ina Tamil School, in Tamil and accounts, 
up to about fourth standard, Sent abroad for further 
training at age of 12 to 15, when they are either put to 
further school or to practical banking work. 

(6) 12 to 15 years. 

{c) Abeuut 9 years. 

(d) 22 to 25 vears. 

(-) By social and business contact. 

{f) There is no theoretical training. 

(2) In his first period of 3 years he gets board and lodging, 
and no salary but a bonus of Rs. 250 to 350 atthe end 
of the 3 years, though one witness says he gets an 
inclusive salary of Rs 1,000 for 3 years, and bonus of 
Rs: 300. For the second period he gets Rs. 300 to 
600 a year all found. For the third period Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,200 a year all found. In addition there may be 
a bonus of Rs. 500 after the second and Rs. 1,000 after 
the third stage. After this he only gets small increases 
of pay as an assistant. As an agent he gets a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 to 6,000 a year, all found, piss commission 
on profits. The commission is distributed at the end 
af the 3 years and amounts to 6 per cent to 10 per cent. 
of the pronts. , 
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th) Fhe bonus to assistants, mentioned above, may also be 
regarded as. a commission on profits, and is not paid if 
there are no profits. The bonus and commission are 
conditional on. the assistant or agent remaining with 
the same firm. 


104. How many indigenous bankers have had— ~ 
(a) training in accountancy schools ; 
(6) training as lawyers ; 
(c) education’at a University ; 
{d) education atan Anglo-Vernacular school (without going on | 
toa Universits:) ? 

Ans.—(a) None. 
(b) Very few. 
(c) A few. 
(2) Some Burmans ; few Chettiar. 


105. (1) How much theoretical knowledge of banking and of 
finance has the ordinary indigenous banker in Burma ? 
(2) Would such knowledge be of use to them ? 
(3), What provisioa is there for imparting such knowledge 
to them? 
(4) What improvements are possible ? 


Ans.—(1). None. 
(2) ‘Possibly. 
(3) None. 
a It is suggested that banking and ecanomic subjects 
pevieaare be tanght ta tower standards of Anglo-Vernacular 
* 


106. What accountancy schools for ‘coftionéetciak schools) are attended 
by indigenous bankers of any kind ? 
Ans.—None. 


N.—Relations with other Bankers. 


107. (1): What business relations exist betweem each kind of 
indigenous banker and the Imperial Bank of India, the foreign joint- 
stock banks, the Indian joint-stock banks and the co-operative banks ? 

(2) Do the indigenaus bankers take loans fpom such banks 
{a} regularly, (4) occasionally 2 From which banks? 
Qn what security? To what limits? When? Al 
ather particulars. What facilities do any of those 
banks afford to indigenous bankers (a) to get additional 
capital tempararily, (4) for liquid resources, (c) to earn 
interest with capital temporarily unused. 
4ns.—(1) In places such as Moulmein where there are branches of 
joint-stock baaks or the Imperial Bank, indigenous 
bankess bave relatious by way of current accounts, 
overdrafts, Jeans, etc., im the ordinary course of 
one risa They have ne relations with the co-operative 
anks. 
(2) Yes, regularly, where there are braces. on security of 
houses er guayantee. The limits are fixed by the 
banks. 
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108. Do many indigenous bankers belong to any banking association 
or asaociation af traders ? 
Ans.—Alt Chettiars belong to the Nattukkottai Chettiars’ 
Association. Burmans belong to no association. 


10Q (1) What business relations do indigenous bankers ot any 
kind have with other indigenous banker of the same kind ? 

(2) How and to what extent de indigenous bankers of each 
kind combine with or help other bankers of the same kind ? 

(3) Do any indigenous bankers lend to finance-~ other 
indigenous bankers of the same kind? Is this occasional, or is it a 
regular way of financing the other indigenous bankers? What is the 
rate of interest in such cases? If the sate is not the same for all 
borrowers, state and explain the differences. 


Ans.—(1) All kinds have current accounts with local Chettiars. 
Some have loan accounts. Chettiars have accounts 
with Rangoon Chettiars. 

(2) Fhay lend money in time of need, or stand susetv to 
obtain toans from Imperiat or joint-stock banks. 

(3) Yee, this is regular among Chettiars. Rate is 1 to 
4 annas above Rangoon Chettiar rate. It varies slightly 
with the Hnangial standing of the borrower. 


110 fa localities where move than one kind of indigenous 
banker works, answer all the preceding questions modified to describe 
relations between bankers of different kinde. 


Ans, —Omittech 3 


111. Have bankers of any kind ever combined against bankers of 
anv other kind anywhere in Hurma? Give any particulags you can. 
Ans—No. 


114. Have the jwdigenous bankers of any locality ever ageegd to 
charge any rate or any maximum ox minimum rate te any class of 
borrowers? Why did they do this? Was it to diminish the business 
of another class of banker ? 


ans.—In Gyobingauk according ta one witness there was an 
agreement in force for about 5 years up to 1928 to charge 
minimam rates, in order to improve business. Other 
witnesses deny this, In other tocalities such agreements 
are not known. : 


O.—Managing Agents (Chettiars). 


113. (1) What is the usual period of service of a managing agent ? 

(2) What interval elapses before he takes up quotber agency ? 

What does he do in that interval ? 
(3) Ave agents weneraliv kept by tha same frin throughout 

their working lives ? 
Ans —(Q) 3 years. 

(2) 24 to 3 years) He returns to India and is engaged in 
his nate phce in domestic duties and helping the 
proprietor with hie accounts. He may, if he has 
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capital, do some money-lending on his own on a smal 
scale. He may if he wishes return after less than this 
period, but thereby forfeits his commission on the 
previous agency. 
(3) Not always. 
114, (1) Has an agent on first taking over ‘a shop a right to 
refuse to take over loans granted by his predecessor ? 
) Does he commonly refuse ? 
(3) Must the client then repay? How much time is 
allowed him ? 


Ans.—(1) Yes. 
(2) No. He refuses baa debts only. Perhaps 25 per cent 
of all debts. 
(3) Yes, unless he finds additional security. One to 
six months. 


115. (1) What pay and commission do the agents get ? 
(2) How is the commission reckoned? In particular, is it 
reckoned on collections of principal as well as collections of interest ? 
(3) Is the rate of commission graduated ? If so, how? 


Ans.—See the reply to question 103 (g), (), above. 


P.—Miscellaneous. 
116. Has the development of pawnshops made any differenve to 
indigenous bankers ? 
Ans.—No, ; 
117. In which months are loans chiefly granted ? 
Ans.—See reply to question 3 above. 
118. Are indigenous bankers ever intimidated when collecting debts 
or making claims ? 
Ans.—Yes, occasionally. 
119. Are illegal demands made upon indigenous bankers #nder any 
circumstances by government officers or others ? 
Ans—Yes. = . 
120. (1) Do indigenous bankers require to have much recourse to 
litigation to recover their debts ? 
Is there much delay involved ? 
(3) Are litigation expenses heavy ? 
(4) Ave the delays and expenses so considerable as to make it 
preferable to put up with a substantial loss and accept a compromise ? 
Ans.—-(1) Yes. 
2) ¥ 


Yes. 4 
(3) Yes. In a suit for Rs. 1,000 expenses are Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 250. 
(4) Yes. 


+ 121, (4) Are indigenous bankers satisfied with the insolvency law ? 
(2) How can it be improved in the antetests of the public 
and bankers ? 
Ans.—(1) No. ; 
(2) It is sugested that the registration of a deed should 
be within three months of the date of execution. One 
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witness says: ‘* Transactions three months prior to the 
date of adjudication are valid, while 2 deed may be 
registered four months after it was written and dated. 
Hence the insolvents always transfer properties to 
whomsoever they please in antedated documents so that 
the hands of the insolvent laws may not reach them. 
The creditors’ interests are greatly at stake while the 
insolvents are actually cheating. An amendment of 
this law improving the state of affairs stated is 
suggested.” 


122. (1) Are indigenous bankers aware of the new Transfer of 
Property Act (1929) ? 

(2) Are they satistied with it? ' 

(3) Have they any suggestions to make as to what facilities 
might be given to bankers under this Act, e.g. equitable mortgage by 
deposit of title deeds outside Rangoon ? 

Ans.—(1) No. 

(2s Omitted. 

(3) The general opinion is that extension to the whole of 
Burma is desirable. But Mr. Vellayan Chettiar says 
“‘all the witnesses think that the equitable mortgage 
should be extended to all places in Burma, unmindful 
of the danger it might bring in, Already they say 
several mortgages are created on land. This sort - of 
depositing title deeds may be more easily duplicated. 
Personally Fam ‘not for any further extension. This 
form of security is specially intended to increase the 
trade of the country, the bulk of which is centred 
within the three ports of Rangoon, Moulmein and 
Bassein, where these securities are even now 
authorised.” 


123. (1) Is it advisable to give indigenous bankers power (subject 
to proper safeguards) to sell mortgaged property without recourse to 
the courts ? 

(2) What safeguards should be provided ? 
Ans.—(1) Yes. 
(3) Notice of six months to the borrower ; failing redemption 
within this time the property to be sold by auction. 


124. What complaints have indigenous bankers against the income- 
tax department ? 

Aus.—(a) Assessments too heavy. Income-tax officers are unfair, 
and do not accept the agent's accounts. They do not 
allow sufficiently for bad debts and losses. Proprietor’s 
expenses and monies for charity and religious purposes 
are not admitted as expenses. 

{o) The notice of demand for income-tax should be sent after 
harvest ; if sent during or before harvest the bankers 
are forced to borrow. 

{c) Payment by instalments is sugested. 


3 a What complaints have indigenous bankers against the stamp 
ules, 


Ans.—The duties are too high. 
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_ 126, What festivals have the indigenous bankers df each kind ? 
How do they celebrate them ? 
Ans.—Burmese . . New year {in April) and Thadingyut (in October), 
Chettiars.. Pangani Ufthram (in March or April) and 
; Thaipusam (in January). Business is stopped 
for about four days in all. © 


127. Ils there any proposal for further amalgamations and 
incorporations as banks (like the Bank of Chettinad) being made by 
(a) Chettiars doing business in Burma or () other iadigenous bankers 
in Burma ?. 

Ans.—None known. 


128. It has been suggested by an Indian writer that a large bank 
with an Indian directorate and Inchian management should be established 
to contro’ the currency and issue the currency notes of India, and that 
this bank should re-discount hundis discounted by shroffs. For each 
shroff a limit would be fixed, up to which his hundis wauld be 
re-discounted, and he would be required to deposit one-fifth of this 
amount, with the bank in the form of Government secarities. Can you 
see how this plan would be developed 2, 

Ans.-—The majority have nathing ta say. Two or three witnesses 
approve of the plan, but offec ng suggestions. 


129. It has been said that indigenous bankers are often denied 
accommodation by the joint-stock banks although these have funds 
available and are using ‘them to finance foreign trade. Have bankers 
really any complaint of this kind ? 

Ans.—Yes. 


136. Have indigenous bankerg avything to say about the recent 
" proposats to imcrease the fees charged for registering documents and for 
searches ? 
Chanyes are as follows :— 





Registration fees. 
: Search fees. 








fee. 
Sr 
Rs 
Under Rs. 50 0 f Ofd.—For the first vear in respect of 
which search is made—one pupec : 
for qxery, other year, four annus. 
Up to Rs. 400 13 | Maximum Bs. 5. 
Rs. 200 2Q 
Rs. 300 ¥@ | Mew.—Change “four annas " above to 
Ra. 400 40. eight annas; change Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 
Rs. 500 40 : 
Rs. 600 50 
Rs. 700 56 
Rs. 1,000 de 6e@ 
For each extra Rts. 1.000— 
{a} up to Rs. 50,000 . 20 
(6) above Ks. 50,000 ... 10 





* Old fee was one rupee for each Rs. 500 above Rs. 1.000, up to Ra. 5.009 ; then 
Re. 1 per extra thousand up to Rs, 50,000; then Ra. O5 per eatre theusand: 
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Ans.—The general opinion is that the fees should not be increased. 
Mr. Vellayan Chettiar says “I for one think the existing 
fees may be increased 50 per cent more, provided a separate 
land record office is established and easy access given to 
the public.” 


131. Is there any matter related to banking, money-lending, savings, 
nvestment in Burma which any person with whom these questions are 
discussed wishes to bring to the notice of the committee ? 


Ans.—(a) A land mortgage bank should be established with 

inereased facilities under Government control. : 

(b) The summary procedure of giving a decree on simple 
pro-notes ifter a short period of notice, as in Ceylon 
and Madras town, should be adopted. 

(c) Period of redemption between preliminary and _ final 
decree should be only three months. 

(d) Chettiars should have representation in the Legislative 
Council. 

(e) Chettiars should be given arms licenses, as they have 0, 
Ko about to different villages. 

(f) Final decree should be given immediately instead of a 
preliminary mortgage decree. Auction should be three 
months after firal decree. 
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SURVEY V. 
FINANCIAL SURVEYS IN SELECTED TowNs. 


Surveys of the financial conditions in the towns of Myingyan, Pegu 
and Ménywa were made by two members of the committee (U Ba 
Maung and U Mya). They intended to survey Prome town also in the 
same manner; but their ordinary avocations allowed them too little 
time for this. The reports have been slightly edited by the Chairman. 
All the surveys were made between October.and Vecember of 1929. 
A similar survey of Yandoon tewn by U Aye and Professor Jevons was 
projected, but was not carried out. 


Myingyan. 

List of Sections. 
1. Area and population. 8. Mills 
2. Transport. Y. Smal stail-holders. 
3. Products. 10. Cottage industries. 
4. Banking and money-lending. 1l. Crecht facilities in Taungtha 
5. Remittance. and Natogyi Townships. 
6. Trade in foreign goous. 12. Conclusion. 


7. Trade in local produce, 


1. Area and Population.—Myingyan district measures 2,746 square 
miles of which Myingyan Town occupies 54 square miles. The district 
had in 1921 a population of 442,008 inhabitants of which 23,400 are in 
Myingyan Town. 

2. Transport.—Myingyan is advantageously situated as it is accessible 
by rail as well as by steamer ; it also has connection by road with most 
parts of the district Many of the roads of the district are fairly wood, 
those under the supervision of the Public Works Department being 
metalled and better maintained than those which are in the charge of 
the District Council. Crops are conveyed in carts. Within recent 
years motor vehicles have become the chief means of transport along 
goed roads, and cart traffic has consequently declined except on 
unmetalled cart tracks. 

3. Products—The district produces cotton, groundnuts, white 
beans, tobacco, jagyery, peas, sessamum, onions and chillies. The 
cotton trade is carried on by foreign firms which purchase and export 
raw as well as ginned cotton. 

Groundnuts and oil obtained from them, are sent out to all parts of 
Burma for human consumption. 

About 10 years back there was a boom in the white bean trade, 
but now decreased demand and d fall in price have brought about its 
decline. 

The tobacco business is carried on mostly by Burmans ; and 75 per 
cent. of the Burmese traders are occupied in this trade. 

Jaggery is produced in large quantities and transported to all parts 
of Burma. One of the big traders said he deals in Rs. 20,000 worth 
of jaggery every year. The busy season lasts from May to September. 
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The remaining products of the district are of minor importance. 
They are bought by Indian and Chinese traders and sent to Rangoon. 
The district obtains its supply of rice, mgapi and salt fish from other 
parts of Burma. Rice comes from Pyinmana, Nyaunglebin, Pyu, 
Thaton, Amherst and Kyauksé, while ngafi and salt fish are obtained 
from Yandoon, Burmese slippers, silk longyis, umbrellas and the 
requisites of Buddhist monks are obtained from Mandalay: 

_4, Banking and Money-lending.—A branch of the Imperial Bank of 
India, 13 Chettiar firms, about 50 smaller money-lenders and 2 co- 
operative banks finance the commerce, industry and agriculture of the 
town and district, while small loans are given also by the pawnbroker. 
These lending agencies work independently of one another. The 
methods employed by them are detailed below. 


(a) The Linperial Bank of India. 

A branch of the Imperial Bank was opened in Myingyan in the year 
1924. Most of its business consists in dealings with the Government 
Treasury. Current accounts are opened and fixed deposits received ; 
but these are on a small scale. The bank has important dealings with 
the branches of Messrs. Steel Brothers and the Burma Cotton Company. 
These branch firms must have overdrafts in the Rangoon Head Office 
and during the season, the branch of the bank receives intinlation as to 
what amount of money should be transferred to the accounts of the 
branch firms. Money is drawn by cheques. The bank occasionally 
buys from the Japan Colton Trading Company drafts payable at sight in 
Rangoon and receives a discount of 2 annas per Rs, 100. It is not 
allowed to buy drafts from any other firm. The bank also lends money 
on the security ot gold ornaments, advancing 80 per cent. of the market 
value of gold and charging interest ata fixed rate of 74 per cent. per 
annum. The lowest sum the bank fends is Rs. 200. It also advances 
temporary loans on the security of country produce, such as cotton and 
groundnuts. These goods are insured against fire and are kept under 
lock and key in godowns which are rented and are used solely for this 
business. The bank keeps a durwan in charge of the podown. 75 per 
cent. of the market value of such goods is advanced on loan and 2 per 
cent. above the bank rate is charged as interest. The bank also issues 
draft remittances payable at sight at any office of the Imperial Bank and 
charges a commission of 4annas per Rs. 100 on any amount up to 
Rs. 1,000, 2 annas per Rs. 100 on any amount up to Rs. 10,000 and 
Janna on any amount above Rs. 10,000. The bank also cashes drafts 
from other banks, charging 4 aunas per Rs. 100. At present bank dratts 
are notin vogue among the people. This is due to the fact that waders 
dealing in foreign goods make their remittances through the Chettiar 
firms, while rive merchants make use of the post office, because rice 
comes from places where there are uo branches of the Imperial Bank. 
The bank undertakes to collect money in places where the Imperial! 
Bank has branches on obtaining the railway receipt from the sender or 
seller; on receipt of the money from the consignee or from the 
purchaser, the amount realized is paid at the same discount as on draft. 
Traders, however, do not make use of this method, but adopt the V.P.P. 
system of the post office. 


(b) Chettrars. 


In Myingyan town there are 13 Chettiar firms with a capital of 28 
lakhs of which 6 lakhs are their own capital, 2 to 3 lakhs are borrowed 
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from Chettiar firms in Rangeon, about 5 lakhs are deposits ogi 
Madras, 3 iakhs are money of the Chettiar temple and the remaining 5 
lakhs or so are focal deposits from the people of the district. These 
Chettiar firms receive ‘current deposits and fixed deposits for 12 
‘months ; the rate of interest varies from 6 per cent. to 9 per cent, per 
annum according to the conditions prevailing in the money market. 
The minimum rate of interest charged on toans is Rs. 1/12 per cent. 
per mensem. Security is demanded except from approved customers. 
On small loans a higher rate of interest is charged, usually not tess than 
Rs. 2/8 per cent. per mensem. It is worthy of note that the Chettiar 
firms in Myingyan have agreed among themselves that their mminum 
rate of interest should be Rs. 1/12 per cent. per mensem. None of 
these Chettiar firms has a cash credit with the Imperial Bank branch ; 
but two of the firms have each an overdraft: at bank rate with that 
branch on a collateral. security of Rs. 10,000 worth of Government 
securities. 

Chettiar rms send money to Rangoon by means of drafts or hundis 
drawn on Rangoon by the Burma Cotton Company and Indian firms 
dealing in cotton ; uo discount is allowed on these. For non-customers 
who wish to send money to Rangoon the Chettiars charge « commission 
of 2 annas per Rs. 100; their customers are exempted from payment of 
sach commission. Sometimes they discount Chinese hundis from 
appreved Chinese traders ata maximum rate of 2 annas per Rs. 100. 
The Chettiars get money from Rangoon by issuing hundis to traders 
dealing in foreign goods; no commission is charged on these. 
Occasionally when a large sum of, money is required a clerk is send to 
bring it; remittances are not made through the local branch of 
the imperial Bank because of the commission charged. 

The main business of the Chettiars is lending money to traders 
in the town. Though the fixed minimum rate of interest is Rs. 1/12 
per cent. per mensem, some of the big traders of Myingyan Town 
having very good credit are allowed a cash credit by some of the 
Chettiar firms at Rs, 1/8 per cent. per mensem. ‘The Chettiars lend 
money on the pledge of gold but not at present on diamonds,; they 
advance 80: per cent. of the value of .the pledge gold and Charge 
the usual rate of Rs. 1/12 per cent. per mensem iuterest. For loans to 
smalt stall-holders see Article 8 below. The Chettiars do not take 
agricultural tands on mortyage, because, unlike the lands in Lower 
Burma, these lands are subject to drought. Sometimes a Chettiar frm 
borrows money from another Chettiar Jirm for a short period ; no 
security is required and the rate of interest is 1 anna per Rs. 100 per 
mensem above the current Chettiar rate of interest. 


{c) Other Private Moneylenders. 


‘There are few Burmese or Indian money-lenders. Some of the 
Burmese traders in the towa issue loans to the people ‘m the district, 
taking gold as security or relying on the sale of the borrower's 
agricultural produce ; see section 13 below. Interest is uswally at 2 per 


cent. to 3 per cent. per mensem. .” 
(d) The Pawnshop. 


There is one pawnshop in the ‘town and the Ticense ¢s issued by 
the municipality, which receives 4 license fee of Rs. 50,000 for 3 years. 
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The rates of interest charged by the pawnbroker are the maximum 
rates permitted by the Municipality, namely, one anna per rupee 
per mensem for loans upto Rs. 5, nine pies for darger loans up to 
Rs. 20 and six pies for loans above Rs. 20. For every article pawned 
they charge also one anna for tlre ticket issued. Under the municipal 
rules the pawnbroker may sell any article which is not redeemed within - 
five months. Small shop-keepers and fabourers usually pawn their 
personal articles when they are in need of money. 

The pawnbroker is partly financed by the Chettiars on the security 
of gold ornaments that are pawned with him and passed on to the 
Chetttiars. The rate of interest is Rs. 1/12 to Rs. 2 per mensem. 

Weare unable to agcertain the amount of loans issued daily for the 
articles pawned and the amount of loans repaid on the redemption of 
the pawned articles as the pawnshop licensee does not desire to reveal 
this part of his business. Generally 75 per cent. of the - value of gold 
ornaments is advanced and 50 per cent. ut the value of other articles. 


(e) The Myingyan District Central Co-operative Bank. 


The Myingyan District Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, was 
established in 1925 and its present working capital is Rs. 58,700. Its 
fixed and savings deposits amount to Rs. 20,000. The total amount of 
loans issued to societies is Rs. 52,000. It offers 5 pei cent. per annum 
interest on savings deposits and 7 per cent. to 9 per cent. per annum on 
fixed deposits, It grants short and intermediate loans to 31 registered 
wo-operative credit societies in Myingyan District at 10 per cent per 
annum, which is less than the rate charged by Chettiar firms and local 
money-lenders, while the societies charge 15 per cent. per annam on 
loans made to their members. Loans are issued and repayments’ 
received at the bank premises ; but small loans up ‘to Rs. 200 may be 
sent by money order through the post office. Remittances are not 
made through government treasuries and sub-treasuries because of the 
delay that prevails in those offices. The bank does not issue drafts or 
hundis. Us business is confined by its rales and bye-laws to the 
dealings mentioned above. The bank does not borrow any money from 
the Burn Provincial Co-operative Bank or from the joint-stock banks. 
The bank keeps its cash balances in its own custody. 


(0) The Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank. 


‘This bank, which is situated in Mandalav, had been financing 135 
co-operative societies in Myingyan district long before the establish- 
ment of the Myingyan District Central Co-operative Bank. Now no 
fresh loans are being issued by this hank even to societies, and the 
Co-operative Department is contemplating .a pian for giviag loans from 
Government to co-operative societies that are regular and punctual in 
rerayments. The tetal amount of loans to societies is still over 
Rs. 2,33.000. When the bank was working issues and repayments of 
loans were effected by remittince transfer receipts and cash orders, 
except a small amount of foams up toa maxionm of Rs. 500 which 
were paid by post oflice money-order. Societies preferred to pay or 
receive Jeans by money-order, because this method was quicker. The 
bank had no agency to collect deposits ia Myingvan and its work was 
conned to financing societies. It charged the societies 10 per ‘cent 
per annum, and the societies lent to their mearbers at 15 per cent per 
annum. 
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5. Remitlance-—Most of the remittances to and from the town are 
done by the Chettiars. Traders who buy goods from Rangoon and 
Mandalay take hundis payable at sight from Chettiars, who charge no 
commission “for these to their regular customers but charge a 
commission of two annas per Rs. 100 all the year round to others. 
Traders who purchase local produce and send the same to Rangoon or 
Mandalay obtain money sometimes by Chettiars’ hundis payable at sight 
sometimes in cash brought by their reliable clerks or partners, while 
Chinese traders who buy goods locally sell Chinese hundis payable at 
sight to Chettiars by paying a commission of two to four annas per 
Rs. 100. Some’ of the small traders make: remittances by insured 
registered post, and other traders making remittances to small towns 
use the same method; the charge for the insurance is two annas 
per Rs. 100. : 

It is not difficult to get hundis from Chettiars. Some traders pay 
cash for them while others are allowed to sign pro-notes in exchange 
for them ; in both these cases no commission is charged to approved 
customers. It is difficult to know the proportion of the various methods 
of such remitiances, because neither the traders nor the Chettiars like 
to reveal the figures. Chettiars’ hundis are increasing in use among 
traders who have dealings with Rangoon and Mandalay, while the use 
of insured registered post is growing steadily among those traders who 
have dealings with other towns. Traders do not usually make remit- 
tances by money-order as the commission is very high. Thereare three 
post offices in the town. The postal authorities told us that their money 
transactions during the busy season are done more by insured registered 
post than by money order ; we were unable to get statistics of remit- 
tances by these means as the post-master was away. 

6. Trade in Foreign Goods.—All the foreign goods come 
through Rangoon. Traders dealing in foreign goads are mostly Indians 
and Chinese and they carry on both wholesale and retail business. 
They pay for their goods from Rangoon partly in cash and partly by 
credit for three months or more in nearly equal proportions. When 
they sell the goods wholesale to other small traders they also have 
to give three months credit for about half of the value of the goods 
sold. Sonietimes when payment is made for goods taken previousiy 
fresh goods are sold at credit to approved customers. Most of these 
traders have dealings with the Chettiars. Sometimes they havea credit 


balance during the busy season; but at the beginning of the season, . 


they have to borrow large amounts and repayments are made daily in 
instalments out of the proceeds of their daily sales. Usually, they do 
nut pledge their goods as security for the advances obtained from 
Chettiars; they are allowed to open cash-credit accounts and pay 
interest at Rs. 1/12 per mensem, paying interest on the daily balance. 
When they buy goods from Rangoon, they take hundis from Chettiars, 
generally without paying any commission. 

The retail traders who buy goods from the wholesale and retail 
traders of the town are mostly from surrounding townships. They pay 
about half the price of their purchases in cash and take credit for the 
other half ; they only raise loans from the local money-lenders for the 
purchase of goods in emergencies ; the rate of interest they then have 
to pav is 2 to 3 per cent. per mensem. 

There are also retail traders in the town who buy their goods from 
wholesale dealers in the town and sometimes from Rangoon direct. 
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These people also have dealings with the Chettiars and paya higher 
rate of interest than wholesalers, #.e. 2 per cent. per mensem. 

Neither wholesale nor retail traders of the town buy goods direct 
from dealers in India or Europe. 5 


7. Trade in Local Produce—The produce of the district was 
described in section 3. Traders dealing wholesale in this are Burmese, 
Dhinese and Indians in the proportion of 8,3 and 1. The majority of 
che Burmese traders and some of the Chinese and Indian traders are 
jinanced by Chettiars, and pay interest Rs. 1/12 per cent. per mensem ; 
some have to pledge their goods as security. These traders sometimes 
advance earnest money to the producers in the district before the goods 
ive ready for delivery, thereby obtaining them at a lower price than 
chey would have to pay if the purchase was made only when the goods 
were reacly for delivery. They sell their goods wholesale to the retail 
traders in the town partly on one month's credit and partly for cash. 
These retail traders are also financed by Chettiars who charge from 2 
to 3 per cent. per mensem. Some approved customers do not have to 
give security ; but others have to pledge their gold ornaments or mort- 
gaye their dwelling houses. The wholesale traders also sell their goods 
to traders from other towns on cash only. 

‘There are about a dozen traders who deal in rice and are financed 
by the Chettiars in the same way as those traders dealing in local 
products, ‘The wholesale dealers sell partly for cash and partly on 
credit for a few days. 

There are also many traders in ngapi and salt fish, which come from 
Yandoon “no credit is allowed in this trade. 


* 8. Mills'—There are three large cotton milling companies, vis. 
Messrs. Steel Brothers, the Burma Cotton Company, and the Japan 
Cotton Company. In addition there are two big Indian cotton-milling 
firms from Bombay. Messrs. Steel Brothers have bought up the Burma 
Spinning and Weaving Mill and taken over the management of the 
Burma Cotton Company and control the price of raw cotton. All 
purchase raw cotton through local brokers from the producers in the 
district, and advance money to the producers before actual delivery. 
They also buy ginned cotton from small cotton mill owners and cotton 
traders who always sell for cash. The cotton ginned in the mills is 
exported to foreign countries. All these establishments are financed by 
their head offices and mostly through the local branch of the Imperial 
Bank of India. 

There are also six cotton ginning mills belonging to two Indians and 
four Burmans, who gin their own cotton as well as that of others. 
They buy cotton sometimes through brokers and sometimes directly 
from the producers. They sometimes advance money to the growers. 
They are financed by Chettiars on the security of their produce and 
mills, paying interest at Rs. U/12 per cent. per mensem. The ginned 
cotton is sold to the three companies mentioned above. 

There are also nine groundnut oil mills belonging to four Chinese 
and five Burmans. They purchase groundauts from the growers and 
press out the oil which they dispose of partly in Myingyan and partly 
in other parts of Burma Sometimes they have tosell on credit. They 
are financed by Chettiars on the security of their produce and their 
milis, paying interest at Rs, 1/12 per cent. per mensem. Messrs. Steet 

10 
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Brothers also deal in groundnuts the oil from which they press in their 
own mill and send to Rangoon for disposal. 


9. Small Siail-holders.—There are about 200 small stall-holders in the 
municipal main bazaar. Most of them have dealings with the Chettiars 
by taking ne-pyan-pe® (68{9$602) loans. The rate of interest charged 
on such loans is from 4 to 5 per cent. per mensem repayable within a 
menth’s time by daily instalments out of the sale proceeds. At the.time 
of issuing a loan an amount representing principal and interest together 
is agreed upon to be repaid by regular daily instalments in one month. 
No reduction of interest is given for earlier repayment. Ifa stall-keeper 
is irregular and unpunctual in his daily repayments and fails to repay 
his debt within a month's time he is denied further loans. The 
Chettiars who are doing this business keep collectors who collect the 
instalments of loans every evening. : 


10. Cottage Industries—Until about five year ago, weaving by hand- 
loom was carried on largely in the suburbs of the town. It is declining 
now because foreign cloth is cheaper. The weavers get their finance 
partly by borrowing money from local money-lenders at Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 3 
per cent. per mensem and partly by getting about three months’ credit 
when they buy yarn from the traders of the town. There is not much 
hope for this industry. Other important cottage industries in the 
district are the production of lacquerware at Pagan and basket-making 
in Kyaukpadaung ; those who engage in these industries are financed by 
local money-lenders whose rate of interest is from 3 to 5 per cent. per 
mensem. 

11. Credit Facilities in Taungtha and Natogyi Townships.—Most of the 
cotton, grouridnuts and tobacco of the district are produced in these 
townships. The headquarters town of Taungtha township is 16 miles 
from Myingyan while that of Natogyi township is 19 miles from Myin- 
gyan. There are no Chettiars in either of these townships. It is said 
that the Chettiars cannot compete with the local Burman money-lenders 
although these charge from 24 to 34 per cent. per mensem, because 
when a Chettiar shop was opened once in Natogyi town the local 
money-lenders combined in an agreement to reduce the rate of interest 
and the Chettiar shop was then closed again. Possibly the Burman 
money-ienders have a hold upon borrowers and intimate knowledge of 
local conditions which the Chettiars would need some time to acquire. 
The Burman money-lenders make their advances om pro-note after 
examination of the standing crops, the rate of interest being from 24 to 
34 per cent ; sometimes they buy the crop outright before harvest atan 
agreed rate. 

12, Conclusion.—Trade is bad on account of the tightness of money 
that has prevailed since the beginning of the year as a result of the fall 
in the price of cotton and groundnuts. For cotton this is generally 
attributed to the control by millers, while for groundnuts it is due to 
keen competition with oil exported from India. Other products have 
also fallen in price. There has been a larger production of cotton and 
groundnuts this year due to better rainfall. 





* Also called ne-pyan-do (@&{Jh0%!) both at Myingyan and at other places. The 
iwo names are equally common. See also paragraph & of the Ménywa survey below 
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Pegu. 

List of Sections, 
1, Area and population, 7. Rice-mitts 
2. Transport. 8. Saw-mills. 
3. Products. 9, Small stall-holders 
4. Banking and money-lending. 10, Cattle-markets,, 
5. Remittance. 11, Conclusion. 
6, Traders, 


1. Arca and Population.—Pegu district measures 4089 square miles 
of which Pegu Town occupies 4'71 square miles. The district had ‘in 
1921 a population of 455,620 inhabitants of which 18,769 were in Pegu 
Town. 

2. Transport—Pegu Town is situated on the Rangoon-Mandalay 
railway liue at 47 miles and 14 hours from Rangoon and is the junction 
for the branch line to Moulmein. It is also connected with Rangoon 
by a good road, 55 miles Jong and much used by motor omnibuses many 
of which travel the whole distance. The Pegu River crosses the town 
but serves as transport during the rainy season only. The railway line 
passes through the principal paddy areas of the district. The Pegu- 
Sittaung Canal serves as a means of paddy transport to the railway 
stations, situated on the bank of the canal such as Waw and Thanatpin. 

3. Praducts.—Paddy ia the only important product of the district. 

4. Banking and Money-lending.—The financing agencies in Pegu 
Town are 27 Chettiar firms, one pawnbroker and 20 other private 
money-lenders and the Pegu Central Co-operative Bank. These work 
independently of each other as follows to finance the agricultural, 
commercial and industrial population of the town and the surrounding 


area. 
(a) Chettiars. 


Of the 27 Chettiar firms in the town, 17 are big firms and the 

remaining 10 are smaller ones. 

Estimate of Chettiar Capital at Pege. Every endeavour has been made to 
Ra, ascertain the working capital of 


Owned eae . $323,000 these firms, but the figures obtained 
Supplied from Madras... 14.90.000 and shown in the margin hereby .« 
gar theta from Rangoon 6,23,009 inust be regarded as approximations 
Temple money = 121,000 Only. The portion borrowed from 
Local deposits «41,000 -Chettiars bears interest at 2 to 3 
Total... 73,08000 annas above the Rangoon Chettiar 


rate. For deposits the tate of 

interest is 12 annas per cent. per 

monsem, that is 9 per cent. per annum ; the deposits are not fixed, bul 
the Chettiars make frequent enquiries fram depositors of the probable 
date and amount of withdrawals. The rate charged by Chettiars for 
loans varies according to the size of the loan as well as the character 
and circumstances of the borrower. For large loans, say Rs..2,000 or 
more, the rate varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 1S per cent. per mensemy 
averaging Rs. 1°25; for smaller loans the rate varies from Rs. 15 to 
Re. 2'5, averaging Rs. 2 ; for very small loans below Rs. 100 the rate is 
usually Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per cent. per mensem. All except a few 
approved borrowers must give either movable or immovable property 
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as security. There is no combination among the Chettiars of Pegi 
and no agreement amongst them as to rates of interest. Some of th 
firms have branches in other places in the district. 


(b) Other Private Lenders. 


There are 20 Burman money-lenders who have no other busines 
and charge from Re. 1 to Rs. 2°5 per cent. per mensem, lending as 
rule only on the security of gold, diamonds and immovable property. 


(c) The Pawnbroker. 


There are altogether four pawnshops in the town, licensed by th 
Municipal Committee. There is one license for all the shops together 
and this is auctioned every year in the ‘month of December for thi 
coming year. The Municipality received a license fee of Rs. 34,90 
for 1929, this being the record amount in the history of Peg 
Municipality. The rates of interest charged are the maximum rate: 
fixed under the municipal bye-laws, namely : for loans up to Rs. 5 ont 
anna per rupee per mensem, for loans between Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 nine 
pies, and for loans above Rs. 20 six pies per rupee per mensem. Ar 
extra anna is also charged for writing the ticket for each article 
pawned. The municipal rules allow the pawnbroker to sell any 
article which has been in pawn for five months or more. The pawners 
are small shopkeepers, labourers and some salary earners; and the 
pledges are jewellery, clothing, umbrellas and other such personal 


property. fy 
(d) The Pegu Central Co-operative Bank. 


This bank was established in 1927 and its present working capital 
(1929) is Rs, 21,33,000. Its total deposits, including fixed, savings and 
current accounts, amount to Rs. 16,564,000. The rates of interest are 5}, 
6, 64, 7 and 74 per cent. on 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years fixed deposits 
respectively, 2 per cent. on current accounts and 44 per cent. on 
Savings accounts. The total amount of loans issued lo co-operative 
societies is Rs. 184 lakhs. The bank grants crop, intermediate and long- 
term loans to 215 registered co-operative credit societies in the Pegu and 
Hanthawaddy Districts at 10 per cent. per annum, while societies 
charge 15 per cent. per annum on loatis issued to their members. The 
societies generally receive and repay loans at the bank's premises ; but 
remittances are sometimes done to and from societies by cash order 
through treasuries and sub-treasuries without commission. Some 
deposits trom outside of Pegu are received by cheques upon Rangoon 
banks, no commission being charged ; repayments are similarly made 
by cheque upon Rangoon without any commission. In other cases 
deposits are received or repaid by post office money-order or registered 
insured post. The bank has deposit accounts in Rangoon with the 

’ Netherlands Bank and with the Imperial Bank. During the trans- 
planting season the bank is allowed to open a cash credit account with 
the Imperial Bank at Rangoon at 1 per cent. above bank-rate, subject 
toa minimum of 6 per cent.; advances on this account are usually 
received by remittance transfer receipt, while repayments are also 
made in this way or by passing on cheques on Rangoon received by 
the bank from its depositors, The bank also opens an overdraft 
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account with the Imperial Bank against the security of Government 
paper and at the current bank-rate. 

5. Remitlance—There are few remittances done by Chettiars. 
Traders who buy goods from Rangoon carry money with them, as 
Rangoon is so close to Pegu. Traders buying goods from Upper 
Burma remit money by registered insured post; they do not buy 
hundis from the Chettiars. Hundis are also not used in raising loans, 
The Pegu Central Co-operative Bank undertakes remittances for the 
public to Rangoon, and for this business issues drafts, charging’ a 
commission of two annas per 100 rupees. It cashes the cheques drawn 
upon Rangoon banks by approved persons and charges a discount of 
2annas per Rs. 100 ; but no charge is made toa current account depositor 
of the bank if the value of the cheque is credited to his account. This 
bank also buys foreign drafts from its bankers in Rangoon, charging a 
commission of two annas per Rs. 100 in addition to the ee Sane ece 
incurred. 98 < 

6. Traders.—The traders (wholesale and retail) dealing in foreign ~~ 
goods are mostly Indian or Chinese and obtain their stocks from 
Rangoon. There are also Burmese traders who deal in foreign goods. 
purchased direct from Rangoon. These traders pay for their goods 
partly by cash and partly bv credit for three months or more. During 
the busy season, # ¢., from January to May, they have to borrow money. 
from the Chettiars, sometimes without security and sometimes by 
pledging their gold ornaments and their buildinys ; repayment of these 
loans is made at the end of the season. 

Produce of Burma is sometimes bought at Rangoon but the produce 
of Upper Burma generally comes direct from its place of production. 
The traders are financed by the local Chettiars and other local money- 
lenders. They dispose of their goods wholesale to otber traders in the 
surrounding villages and also sell retail; when selling wholesale they 
take cash for a part and give credit for a part of the goods. There are 
also paddy and rice traders who obtain their finance from millers by 
pledging their stocks. 

. For all the loans considered in this article the rate of interest 
varies from 1 to 15 per cent. per mensem, according to the local supply 
and demand, 

7. Rice-mills—-There are five rice-mills in the town. They are 
worked by their owners, who mill paddy for hire and also mill 
paddy which they buy from the surrounding villages and send to 
Rangoon after milling. Some of the paddy sent to Rangoon is sold to 
Tudian or European Firms, such as Chatrabhuj & Co. and Fairweather 
Richards & Co. ; sometimes such sales are at market rate, sometimes 
contracts are made with such firms to supply rice at a fixed rate fora 
<ertain time. In other cases the millers employ rice commission agents, 
who send rice-market reports to the miller and arrange with him for 
the disposal of his rice, charging him one per cent. commission besides 
expenses of handling and insurance. Finance is obtained from local 
Chettiars and other local money-lenders on the security of the mils, 
interest varving from 1 to 1°5 per cent. per mensem. Two mills obtain 
advances daring the season free of interest from the merchants in 
Rangoon to whom thev supply rice on contract. Money received for 
Tice in Rangoon is carried to Pegu by the millers themselves. 

8. Saw-eri/!s.—-There are three saw-nulls. The owners have forest 
leases and also buy logs from the timber traders of the district, making 
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part payments in’ advance without any interest. They obtain their 
finance from local Chettiars and other local money-lenders, the rate of 
interest varying from 1 to 1°5 per cent. per mensem with or without 
security. They sometimes take Bombay orders through an agent in 
Rangoon who makes payment for the timber in Rangoon. 

9. Small Stall-holders——These are financed in the same way as the 
stall-holders of Myingyan (see section 9 of the report on Myinyyan); 
there is a difference however in the rate of interest for ne-pyan-pe 
(or ne-pyan-do) loans, which varies from 2 to 3 per cent. per mensem 
instead of 4 to 5 per cent. Besides the Chettiars, there are also many 
small Burmese money-lenders who are doing ne-pyan-pe business. 
Sometimes the stall-holders take loans fromtwo or three different 
lenders at the same time. 

10. Cattle-markets.—There is one place within the municipality and 
there are two places outside it which are used as cattle-markets. The 
markets go on every day continuously in the season. The sites are merely 
places in the paddy-fields which are customarily used. There is no 
organised market ; even the market inside the municipality is not 
managed by the municipal committee. The village headman and the 
ward-headman in whose respective jurisdictions the sites fall exercise 
some control over the markets, but this is unofficial, There are no 
market bye-laws or rules for any of the sites; no rent is paid for usin; 
the land ; no market-fee is charged to buyers or sellers of cattle. But 
the brokers get Re. 1 for each animal while the ward-headman or 
village-headman in whose presence the purchase is made gets As. 8 for 
each animal. For each sale the headman issues a printed memorandum 
showing the name and address of the seller and buyer anda description 
and the price of the cattle; each memorandum is signed by the 
headman and by another witness.. No fee is recognised for the second, 
witness. The broker puts his signature and his thumb impression on 
the back of the memorandum, thus making himself responsible for 
pointing out the seller in case need to do so should arise—e.g., if an animal 
should prove to have been stolen. The memoranda are issued from a 
counterfoil book in which the pages are numbered serially, each book 
having a number which also is printed on every page, and a copy of 
each memorandum is kept on its counterfoil, A memorandum is not 
a receipt for the payment and it bears no stamp. 

The markets are usually held from the end of one harvest to just 
before the next ploughing season begins. The buyers are agriculturists 
from Pegu and Hanthawaddy districts. The sellers are regular dealers, 
mostly Burmans from Upper Burma and Shans from the Shan States, 
who bring the cattle down from their homes. When a seller has 
disposed of his herd he goes away ; but new dealers with fresh herds 
frequently arrive. Generally the animals have been bred by the sellers; 
in a few cases the sellers have bonght the cattle in Upper Burma with 
their own or borrowed money ; there are no sellers who bring cattle 
for sale on commission. All the sales are made for cash; the sellers. 
carry the money back with them or send it by money-order. 

New sellers from Upper Burma or the Shan States never come 
without an introduction to the headman or a broker. Dealers are not 
conhined to one broker for their sales, but it is understood that a-broker 
will not act for a dealer whom he does not know. In case an animal 
sold should prove to have been stolen, the broker has not to compen- 
sate the purchaser ; but he must be able to trace the seller. Sales are 
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sometimes effected without the intervention of a broker or the headman; 
but then the purchaser has more risk that the animal may prove to 
have been stolen. 7 

11. Concluston.—Owing to the fall in the price of paddy since the 
harvest of 1929 and the decrease in agricultural produce due to flood 
during the previous transplanting season and scarcity of late rain durii 
the corresponding crop-ripening season, business conditions are oct 
favourable as compared with previous years. The price of paddy lands 
is decreasing. The Chettiars and other money-lenders are reluctant to 
advance money on account of these Conditions. If this state of things 
continues for another couple of years, the financing of agriculture will 
be difficult and risky. Some agriculturists are contemplating the intro- 
duction of new methods, such as ploughing by tractors, sowing before 
the rains, irrigating with centrifugal pumps worked by oil soginee when 
there is drought. 


Monywa. 

List of Sections. 
1, Area and population. 8. Small stall-holders. 
2. Transport. 9. Mills. 
3. Products. 10, Smail industries. 
4. Banking and money-lending. 11, Marketing of agricultural 
$. Reiwittance. produce. 
6. Trade in foreign goods. 12. Trade and agricultural con- 
7, Trade in Burma produce, ditions, 


1. Area and Pofulalion.—Monywa Town is the headquarters of the 
Lower Chindwin District. The whole district measures 3,480 square 
miles of which Ménywa Town occupies one square mile only. The 
population of the district is 342,880. _Ménywa Town alone has 9,225 
inhabitants residing in 2,586 houses. The residents of Ménywa are 
mostly Burmese and Indians ; but there are some Chinese. Ménywa is 
amunicipal town and compares very favourably with other towns of the 
same size, It is an old trading centre situated on the bank of the Chin- 
dwin river; and being the marketing centre of both the Lower Chindwin 
and the Upper Chindwin Districts, is an important and growing town. 

2. Transport.—The Chindwin river runs through the middle of the 
district, and one steamer runs up the river and another down the river 
every day ; one steamer runs to Pakékku. At Ménywa there is a steam- 
ferry which crosses in both directions every hour ; there are also small 
boat-ferries at other places. The principal connection of Ménywa with 
the neighbouring country is however by land. But roads are scarce and 
in bad repair, so that transport is difficult, especially during the rainy 
season. Village roads seem to be totally neglected ; if the care of the 
roads were transferred from the District Councils to the Public Works 
Department there would be a great change for the better in them, and, 
with metalling of old roads and the construction of new ones, a great 
deat of the economic loss from which the district now suffers would 
become a thing of the past’ Motor transport is increasing day by day 
and is a blessing to the people ; but it is gradually ousting cart traffic 
aad depriving curtmen of their means of livelihood. By rail Ménywa 
is connected with Sagaing and through the ferry there with the main 
railway system of Burma. There is also a line from Monywa to Ye-u, 
and a line from Sagaing to Myitkyina. 
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3. Products.—The following are the principal agricultural products 
of the Lower Chindwin District and their yield for last year :— 


(a} Paddy « 42,170 tons at 22 baskets per acre. 
(b) Wheat a 588 % 5 Be 

(c) Jowar wed: (220983 “se 7 ‘- 

(d) Pegyi eee §=—:1,890 " 10 ef 

fe) White beans we «2,859 oy 8 " 

(f) Red beans we «4,293 8 ” 

(g) Groundnuts wee = 6,031 w 25 " 

(kh) Early sesamum on 798 ae 2 iz 

(:) Late sesamum we 4,135 es 3 fe 

{#) Cotton ao 852 é 25 viss per acre. 


(a) Chettiars. 


4. Banking and Money-Iending.—The principal agencies are the 
Chettiars ; there are also some other money-lenders and’a pawnshop. 
There were till recently four Chettiar firms in Ménywa town. Of these 
one closed down about a month ago and another which started eight 
months ago is about to be closed. At the time of our survey only two 
firms were actually working. The approximate capital of these firms is 
five lakhs of rupees, of which 3} lakhs are their own and the remaining 
1} lakhs represent borrowings from Rangoon and Mandalay for which the 
usual rate of interest is charged. These firms have ncither deposits nor 
borrowed money from Madras. There is no temple money for their 
use, as there is no temple in Ménywa. They neither represent Rangoon 
firms nor have branches out of the town. They have current deposits 
from toca} millers and traders to the extent of about Rs. 30,000. They 
accept no fixed deposits, For current deposits they pay an interest of 
8to 10 annas per cent. per mensem. Any amount not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 can be withdrawn on the day of application. For higher 
amounts five days’ clear notice is necessary. These Chettiars do not 
lend money on the security of immovable property. Approved 
customers may borrow money from them on unsecured pro-notes while 
others are required to give gold as security. In both cases the interest 
charge is Rs. 1°5 to Rs. 2 per cent. per mensem. The rate of interest 
varies according to the fluctuations in the money market and according 
to the borrower. Money is also lent out by the Chettiars at the same 
rates of interest on the security of stored goods. In such cases, the 
borrower has to pav the godown rent andthe remuneration of the 
durwan ; insurance of the goods pawned is an optional matter, but of 
course the borrower pays the premium if the goods are insured. These 
Chettiars also buy railway receipts from highly approved customers ; 
when a trader receives an order for goods, he arranges for the despatch 
of the gcods by rail and obtains a railway receipt which he sells to one 
of the Chettiars, who in turn collects the price of the goods from the 
buyer through a Chettiar firm of the locality in which the buyer resides. 
For this a commission of Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per Rs. 1,000 is charged. The 
Chettiars of Ménywa do not lend money on the system known in 
Burmese as ne-pyan-do (24(9$09s) described in the next paragraph 
and in Article 9 of the report on Myingyan above. 


(b) Other Bfoney-lenders. 


There are only two Burmese local money-lenders. They lend 
money to approved customers on the security of either movable or 
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immovable property. The rate of interest varies from Rs. 1°25 to Rs. 2 
per cent. per mensem according to the standing of the borrower. They 
use their own capital, borrowing nothing from Chettiars and accepting 
no deposits. 

There are half a dozen traders who tend money on the ne-pyan-do 
{3a89s) system to small stall-holders as described in Article 7 of 


this note. 


(c) Pawnshops. 


There is only one pawnshop in Ménywa town. Information about 
its working capital could not be obtained; but we were told that it is 
‘popular and has good customers, The pawnbroker's license is sold by 
auction once in three years by the municipality. Rs, 8,150 was obtained 
at the last auction sale. The rates of interest charged by the pawnshop 
are the same as at Myingyan. The pawnbroker is a Chinaman ; his 
assistants are Chinese or Chino-Burmans. 

5. Remittance —The Chettiars issue hundis to be cashed in Rangoon 
or Mandalay, charging a commission of two annas per Rs. 100 except to 
‘approved customers who have deposits with them ; such customers pay 
no commission. When they need money the Chettiars go to the traders 
and take money in return for bundis issued free of commission. They 
pay cash for Chinese hundis ona commission ranging from Rs. 3'5 to 

Rs. § per 1,000; such dealinus are only had with those Chinese firms 
which need cash daily for the purpose of buying products from the 
district for sale to Rangoon firms. See also Article 4 (a) above for 
transactions with railway receipts.. Some of the large traders mentioned 
in the next article place their daily sale-proceeds with the Chettiars as 
current deposits, and are allowed overdrafts up to Rs. 1,000 when they 
buy hundis to be cashed in Rangoon. Those traders who have no 
deposits with the Chettiar firms take Chinese hundis from Chinese firms 
to be cashed in Rangoon free of commission. 

6. Trade in Forcign Goods.—About twenty Indians, three Chinese and 
three Burmese traders deal in foreign goods in Monywa town. Most of 
the Indian and Chinese traders are agents of Rangoon and Mandalay 
firms ; all the Burmese traders and some of the other classes do business 
on their own account. The remainder of this paragraph relates to those 
doing business on their own account. ‘They sometimes buy goods on 
credit, three months’ time for payment being allowed by the firms in 
Rangoon and Mandulay:, They sell wholesale as well as retail and 
allow credit for titteen days. Most of them work with their own capital 
and sridom borrow money. When they need money they borrow from 
the Chettiars without security, paying interest at the rate of Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 2 per cent. per mensem. The remittances of these traders have 
already been dealt with in Article 5. 

7. Trade in Burma Produce.—There are about twetve traders who 
buy the produce of other parts of Burma and sell it in MGnywa town. 
They also sell sesamum oil, groundnut oil and paddy produced in 
Monvwa.. They buy sgafé of various kinds from Rangoon and Yandoon, 
eride petroleum from Yenangyaung, Burmese silk cloths from Manda- 
lay, ete. They work generally with their own capital, but sometimes 
borrow from the Chettiars on security or otherwise at a rate of interest 
varying from Rs. 1°5 to Rs. 2 per cent. per mensem according to the 
borrower, 
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There are also seven Chinese, two Indian and six Burmese firms who 
trade in all kinds of agricultural produce of the district. 

The Chinese are big dealers ; two of them have selling agents in 
Rangoon, while the remaining five are agents of Rangoon firms. They 
have their own capital. They sometimes sell their Chinese hundis for 
cash to the Chettiars who chargea commission of Rs. 3'5 to Rs. 5 per 
Rs. 1,000 ; the Chettiars have the Chinese hundis cashed in Rangoon 
one day later. Occasionally these Chinese firms borrow money from 
the Chettiars on pro-notes at Rs. 15 to Rs. 2 per cent. per mensem 
interest.. Sometimes they receive remittances from Rangoon by insured 
post. : 
+ The Indian traders purchase country produce with the proceeds of 

the sale of foreign goods, Sometimes they borrow from the Chettiars 
at the abovementioned rate of interest. f 

The Burmese traders do business on a small scale with their own 
capital. Unlike the Chinese, they do not send their goods for sale to 
Rangoon or Mandalay but store them in godowns to be sold locally 
when prices are favourable. They can obtain loans from the Chettiars 
at 2 per cent. per mensem to the extent of 75 per cent. of the value of 
their stored vrain ; while the stored goods remain a security, the owners. 
have to pay the godown rent, the pay of the durwan and the insurance 
money, if insured. Insurance is not insisted upon by the Chettiars. 

8. Small Stall-holders.—These buy. foreign and indigenous goods 
from wholesale dealers and sell by retail. Most have their own capital, 
and are generally allowed credit by the wholesalers ; they are therefore 
fenerally free from the necessity to borrow money. When at times 
they need money they take loans from the Chettiars or from other local 
money-lenders on the security of gold or immovable property at a rate of 
interest varying from Rs. 1'5 to Rs. 2 per cent. per mensem according to 
the borrower. When they buy goods on credit, they are required to pay 
the debt at the next purchase and they are usually made to pay within 
15 to 20 days. About 2 per cent. of the current price of the goods. 
bought is added to the price in such cgses. 

Soine stall-holders of the poorer kind take loans on the ne-pyan-do ® 
(ca(g$o3s) system of daily repayments. The advances range from 
Rs.5 to Rs. 150, but are nsually below Rs. 50. Generally the 
period for repayment does not exceed one month, but in some cases it 
is extended to forty days. The system of repayments is as follows. If 
Rs. 10 are borrowed, one rupee is deducted at once as interest, so that 
the borrower receives only Rs. 9 but pays back-one rupee daily for ten 
days. For aloan of Rs. 100 the actual advance would be Rs. 90 and the 
daily payment Rs. 3 for thirty days. Daily payments are always fixed 
as whole multiples of a rupee. Ménywa differs from Myingyan and 
Pegu because the loans of this character are not given by Chettiars but 
only by Burmese traders. 

9. Mills.—There are five rice-mills in Ménywa town, of which three: 

‘belong to Indians and the remaining two are owned by Burmans. As. 
the district itself does not produce enough paddy to keep these mills 
going, paddy from outside is brought to these mills, that from Ye-u 
subdivision in Shwebo district being brought by rail and that from the 











® Also called ne-pyan-pe (sx 958s) both at Pegu and al other places, Tho 
two naines are equally common. See Article 4 (a) and (b) above. 
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Upper Chindwin district being conveyed by steamer or by Burmese 
boats. With the exception of one mill which is leased on a monthly 
rent, the paddy millsare worked by the owners themselves. Milling 
charges are Rs. 2 per 100 baskets, the miller keeping the bran. The 
millers work with their own capital ; when they need money they borrow 
from the Chettiars who charge interest at Rs. 1°5 per mensem. 

There are three oil mills, all owned by Burmans. They produce 
groundnut and sesamum oil. The pressing is done with a roller by am 
ancient method. They purchase ground-nut and sesamum through 
brokers who receive a brokerage of Rs. 0'5 to Rs. 1°5 per cent. of the 
price of these articles. Some of the oil produced is sold locally ; some 
is sent to other parts of Burma, a man being sent to collect the price. 

There are two flour mills, both owned by Indians. They produce - 
wheat and gram flours both of which are sent for sale to Mandalay and 
other places. The price of the flour is collected through the post office 
or through the Chettiars. The owners belong to the Marwari class and 
work with their own capital. 

There are two saw mills, one owned by an Indian and the other by 
a Chinaman. The owners have their own capital. Ahlone, about seven 
miles higher up the Chindwin river, is the marketing centre for logs of 
wood of various kinds, cane and bamboo. It is from here and fron 
the Sagaing and Ye-u railway lines that logs come. Scantlings are sold 
on cash to buvers from Mandalay, Myingvan, Pakdékku and other 
places ; the buyers usually come to MGnywa to buy them. The saw- 
mill owners sometimes borrow money from the Chettiars on pro-notes at. 
rates of interest varying from Rs. 15 to Rs. 2 per cent. per mensens 
according to the borrower, 

10. Smal? Industries. Four or five persons carry on slipper-making. 
near the municipal bazaar in Monywa town, working with their own 
capital. There are also half a dozen Jacquer workers and a few 
weavers in the town; both classes are suffering from foreign competition. 
The weaving is on a small scale on primitive tines. Lacquer work- 
shops require a capital of Rs. 1,000 or more, and this is borrowed from 
Chettiars on the security of gold or immovable property at Rs, 15 ta 
Rs. 2 per cent. per mensem. About 5 to 20 labourers (including men, 
women and children) are employed in each workshop, receiving a daily 
wage of ten annas for males and six for females. Formerly these rates- 
were 16 to 20 annas for males and 12 to 16 for females. Lacquer 
is bought on credit from Mandalay; the price is raised by about 
one-quarter and has to be paid off before a further purchase can be 
made. vf 

V1. Afarketing of Agricultural Products.—-Those who produce crops. 
in small quantities generally sell them to the big producers ; from both 
these classes village traders and brokers of Monywa town buy crops for 
cash, Crops are carried in carts from the villages to the town for sale 
through brokers. According to the nature of the crops a brokerage of 
annas 8 to Rs. US per cent. is chanted. Monywa town is the mar-. 
keting centre of the district, The sellers are compelled to sell their 
crops at the prevailing prices on arrival at the marketing centre because 
they have no facilities for storing them. Raw cotton also is brought to 
Manywa for sale there ; but the only buyers are millers from Myingyan 
who send their agents to buy for them and to despatch the cotton to- 
Myingyan either by steamer or by Hurmese boats along the Chindwia 
river. 
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12. Trade and Agricultural Conditions.—The agricultural conditions 
obtaining in the district are similar to those of Myingyan district. 
Elementary education on agriculture, co-operative and banking for 
adults as well as for young folks is conspicuous by its lamentable absence. 
We recommend that these subjects should find a place in the curriculum 
of the Vernacular schools of the district. 

Uncertainty of rainfall is the root cause of the bad conditions prevail- 
ing in the district. An example of its effect was given in 1928-29 when 
crops failed through excessive early rain, and then a lack of late rain 
prevented the growth of gram, late sesamum, wheat, etc. Success in 
agriculture depends upon a sufficient water supply, and it is hoped that 
Government will provide irrigation for the amelioration of the condition 
of agriculturists not only in the, Lower Chindwin district, of which 
Ménywa is the headquarters, but also in all Upper Burma. At present 
Government has to make agricultural loans ; and it will have to continue 
taking them so tong as crops fail through lack of irrigation. The 
marginal table shows the agri- 
cultural loans advanced to the 
various townships during the 
last three years. There are 
two reasons why needy agricul- 
turists do not benefit by this 
















Township. —_ 1927-24. |1928-29. /2929-30. 








Ménywa “ss 9,000 | 9,000{ 9,900 
Budalin om 6,000 6.300 | 3,000 


Ayadaw ve | 7,450} 6,000. 3,000 
1 svstem, namely,— 
‘Solhupyi eee oo i pied . “ened (a) The poor cultivator has 
‘ale ” ; 000 5.509] to get a well-to-do cultivator 
i se 40 f 4 jars 
pan we $000 Hes 3000 to stand surety for him; but 


the latter is afraid to do this, 
because he is not sure that the 
poor cultivator will repay the 
loan when required. 

(b) It is unsafe to advance a loan to a poor cultivator because his 
past failures may be followed by future failures. 

The depression in trace due to the tightness in the money market, 
-dull demand for crops and failure of crops due to unsatisfactory rainfall 
is keenly felt by the various traders. 

During our survey we found that traders, especially Burmese traders, 
keep no accounts of their undertakings. 

There ought to be a bank to facilitate remittances. 

It should be noticed that at Monywa the Burman tracers and mill- 
owners tend to rely more upon their own capital and to make less use 
of borrowed capital than they do at Myingyan and Pegu. 





Total v= | 44,050 | 64,300 31,400 














SURVEY VI. 


FINANCE OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 


Reports by officers of : various districts upon the hnancing of local 
industries are reproduced in Chapter IIE of Volume JI] of the report. 
cand particularly in the appendix to that chapter. See Volume III, 


page 337. 
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SURVEY VII. 


Post-OFFICE BANKING. 


In this section are given the answers which the~Postmaster- 
General, Burma, gave to a nomber of questions specially addressed to 
him to supplement the questions answered by him from the general 
questionnaire. The undermentioned statistical tables, compiled with 
the aid of the Postmaster-General and his office, have been added at 
the end, namely :— : 


A.—Distribution of savings-bank post-offices i in Burma. 
B.—Business done by the post-office savings-bank in Burma. 
C.—Post-office cash-certificates in Burma and India. 
D.—Post-office cash-certificates in Burma by head post-offices. 
E.—Money-orders from Burma to India. 


Savings-Banks. 


1. (a) What races and what classes in each race use the post-office 
savings-bank in Burma ? 
(b) State as nearly as you can the proportion of the total deposits 
which each of these races and other classes provides. 


Answer —(a) The table 5 
in the margin shews the _ | Meiktila. | Monywa. 
result of cxamining the 
records of the last 200 
accounts opened at Meiktila, 
Monywa and Maubin res- 
pectively. 

(6) This information 
is not available. 


@ 





2. Can you fe.g. by asking selected postmasters) get any idea of 
(i) the number of depositors who are (a) agricalturists or (6) raral residents 
and (ii) the proportion of the total deposits these classes supply ? 

7 Answer, -—The postmasters of the Mandalay, Monywa, Maubin and 
Meiktila post-offices who were specially selected for this parpose report 
that it is not possible to classify the depositors under the heads. 
(a) agricultarists and (5) rural residents, as these details are not recorded. 


3. How can the use of the post-office savings-bank be encouraged 
in Burma? 

Answer.—It is not only the use of the savings-bank that requires 
encouragement in Burma, but the use of post-offices in general. Every 
year we open a large number of experimental post-offices but the 
majority of them, after prolonged trial, prove to be unlikely ever to be 
self-supporting and have to be closed. It is the accepted policy of the 
department to establish savings-bank facilities ia as many permanent 
post-offices as possible ; and as the country develops and the people are 
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educated to use the post-office, more offices, and therefore more 
‘savings-bank facilities, will become available. At present the interests 
of many people in rural areas appear to be confined to their own 
immediate neighbourhood, and they seem to have no need to make use 
of post- -offices. Without self-supporting post-offices there can be no 
savings-banks. 

Another thing which may help is the increasing proportion of 
Burmese and other domiciled Burmese-speaking men now being recruited 
in the post-office. At present many Indian postmasters do not know 
Burmesé ; this probably discourages the use of post-olfices and the 
savings-bank facilities available 


4. Are the facilities of the post-office savings-bank sufficiently well 
known to the public ? 
Answer.—They appear to be quite well known. 


5. What are the difficulties in the way of opening more savings- 
bank offices ? 
Answer.—See the answer to No. 3 above. 


6. Is there any difficulty in maintaining at post-offices sufficient 
funds to meet demands for withdrawals ? 
Answer.—No serious difficulty is experienced at present. 


7. What is the average cost in Burma of each deposit or withdrawal 
from a post-ottice savings-bank ? 
Answer.—The approximate average cost per savings-bank transaction 
in the Rangoon General Post-Office is roughly about tive annas. The 
cost in other offices in the mofussil will be much less, but I cannot give 


& figure. 


8. Has a proposal to introduce the system of ‘ Home-safes” been 
considered in connection with the post-office savings-bank? What 
advantages, disadvantages and difficulties have been discovered ? 
Would they be popular ? 

Answer.—The proposal to introduce “ Home. safes" in connection 
with the post-office savings-bank does not appear to have been 
-considered.. The system if introduced would probably reduce the 
number of small deposits and might be popular; but I am unable to 
gauge the attitude of the public towards the system. 


9. Please answer the same enquiries as in Question 8 but with 
reference to the system of saving by attaching postage-stamps (or stamps 
specially prepared) to paper forms provided for the purpose, the value 
of the stamps to be credited to a savings-account on presentation with 
pass-book at the post-office, provided that not less than a prescribed 
minimum may be so credited unless the account is to be closed. 

Answer.—This proposal also does not appear to have been 
considered. The system would be more of a nuisance than anything 
else. It would complicate accounts as stamps nsed for savings-bank 
deposits would have to be separately classified and accounted for. 
There appears to be no necessity for the introduction of this system as 
stamps will have to be purchased from the post-office, and the 
-depositors going to the post-office to purchase such stamps can just as 
aveH deposit the amount in their savinys-bank accounts, the minimum 
that may be deposited at one time being fixed at the low sum of annas 
four only. 
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Loans from Post-Office Moneys. 


10. Is it reasonable to say that the post-office savings-bank sucks 
money away from large areas for use elsewhere? Can you suggest any 
means by which the post-office savings-deposits of areas of some reason- 
able extent could be ased (through joint-stock banks or otherwise—see 
also Question 11 below} to finance agriculture industry or trade within 
the area in which they are collected? What benefits or disadvantages 
for the country do you see in such an arrangement ? 


Answer.—At present money collected by post-offices on account of 
savings-bank deposits is transferred to the local treasuries, and it is not 
known to me how the money is utilised by the Government of India. 
It is possible that the Government of India might agree to lend the post- 
office savings-bank deposits in Burma to the Local Government for the 
purpose of granting loans to agriculturists ; but that is a matter for the 
Local Government to consult the Government of India about. I do not 
think the post-office could possibly undertake the work of lending 
money to the agriculturists, traders and others direct. 


11. Is either of the following proposals feasible and advisable? If so, 
what safeguards and restrictions would be needed ?— 

{a) That post-offices which have a surplns income might, under 
suitable safeguards (e.g. control from headquarters) and 
with adequate security, lend to specially licensed local 
money-lenders, so as to provide funds for local agriculture, 
trade and industries. 

(6) That such post-oftices might lend to the public, taking ‘as 
fe gold, silver, jewellery, or safe-deposit receipts for 

nese, 


Answer.—(a) This is an extraordinary and an impracticable 
suggestion. Post-offices are not permitted to retain cash balances in 
excess of their actual requirements. All surplus collections are remitted 
to the nearest treasury either direct or through the head post-office of 
the district. : 

(8) The proposal is equivalent to turning post-offices 
into pawnshops, and it is impracticable and inadvisable. : 


Sale of Government Securities. 


12. What difficulties are there in undertaking the purchase and sale 
ef Government securities through post-ottices, apart from the conversion 
ef deposits in the post-office savings-banks and without restriction to 
savings-bank depositors or (in the case of sales) to securities purchased 
through the post office ? 


Answer——The post-office undertakes the purchase and sale of 
Government securities on the conditions stated in Articles 46 (1) and 47 
41) of Section VI of the Post and Telegraph Guide issued in August 
1929.* At first I was oppcsed to extension of these facilities ; but, on 
consideration of the views put before me by the Chairman of the Burma 
Banking Committee in discussing the matter, I agree that the restnction 
of the sale facilities of Ar.icle 47 (1) to depositors in the savings-bank 


TNT NS SS 


© The essential parts are reproduced in Part B of this volume. 
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and to the sale of securities purchased through the post-office might 
both be removed. I agree also that there is no serious objection to 
raising the limit laid down in Article 48 (1), though I doubt if the 
‘Director-General of Post and Telegraphs would agree to removing the 
limit completely. 


Safe Deposit. ° 


13. What are your views as to the use of the post-offices for the safe 
deposit by the public of paper securities, gold, silver, jewellery and 
other valuables ? Could such work be undertaken by post-offices 
anywhere? Under what restrictions ? 

Answer.—The work suggested could not be safely undertaken by 
post-offices. The department already experiences considerable difficulty 
in arranging for the safe custody of ee cash and stamp balances 
of offices. 


Gold Circulation. 


14. If gold coins were to be put into circulation again, could 
arrangements be made for post-offices to give gold in exchange for 
notes in smail amounts, the rates being fixed so as to be profitable to 
Government? What advantages and what difficulties do you see 
in this proposal? (Assume that the treasuries would co-operate in 
any plan adopted.) . 

Answer —-The proposal would mean carrying larger balances in’ 
offices and this would be unsafe. It would also mean sending parcels. 
of gold currency between offices, which is unsafe and inconvenient. 
Such work should be done by district treasuries. 


Cash Certificates. 


15. Do you think the public is sufficiently familiar with the 
certificates ? How could their sale be increased ? 
1N.B. —See also item 4 in Article 1006 of the general questionnaire.) 


Answer.—The cash certificates do not appear to be very generally 
known in spite of the fact that they are advertised on post-office notice 
boards.e Constant advertising isthe only way to make them more 
widely known. 


moe Money-Orders. 


16. What were the total amounts passing in each direction in 1920, 
1923.and in each year from 1926 to 1929 by postal money-order 
between Burma and places outside Burma?. If for the transfer in 
either direction there isa specially busy season please state what that 
season is and give separate figures for it in each of the years mentioned. 
(If you can give separate figures for remittances to and from some 
-Indian provinces, Ceylon and the Straits—including the Federated Malay 
States—please do so.) 
Answer.—The total amount of money-orders including telegraphic 
issued from offices in Burma for offices in India from August 1927 to 
January 1929 was .Rs. 98,083,709. It is regretted that statistics in 
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egard to the amount of money-orders issued from offices in India and 
aaid by Offices i in Burma are not rea lily available and their preparation 
would 1 mean a very great deat of work. | The fygures just given ha PP 

‘o be available because an expensive special jay esligation tg obtain t rice 
was made recently in another gonnection. 


17. Can you by any method te, B. enquiring from selected officers) 
zet any idea of the proportion of the total number and amount of 
money-orders sent or received by Indian shopkeepers, Indian labourers, 
Indian bankers, other Indians. separating (a) remittances between 
Burma and places outside Burma (6) remittances entirely within Burma ? 
Answer.—-|t is not possible to obtain this informatign. 

18. Is there any regular seasonal flow of money sent by money-order 
from some parts to others in Burina? ' If so, please give such statistics 
or other information as you can. (if possible give for the years 
mentioned in Question 16.) 

Answer.—There appears to be no marked seasonal variation. 


19, What has happened as a result of the adoption of Burmese as a 

languaye for money-ordérs ?' Can you give statistics? | 
Answer.—-A majority of the post-office employees being pian 

the cifect of adopting ‘monéy-order forms in Burmese, has been 
negligible. Rather than run any risk the official who cannot rea 
Burmese writes out the particulars in ‘English on a fresh money-order 
form which he gets the remittér to sign. Where there is a petition- 
writer the remitter is required tg go to him. This is not encouraging 
to the remitter, but there is no immediate alternative. The Indian 
postal official cannot be blamed, for he takes a grave risk,' should his 
transcription above the Buriiese writing not be entirely correct of a 
perfect translation. Matters will improve as the Proportion of Burmese- 
knowing officials ‘increases, and a steady effort is now’ being made in 
this direction.” (Sce reply to Question 3 above.) ' ' 


20. What is reckoned as the average cost to the post-office in 
Burma of a remittance by money order (a) per remittance. (b) per 
Rs. 100 remitted ? : 

Answer.—1 am unable to work out the cost of a remittance by 
money-order. It would entail more work than my staff have time for. 


21. Could something on the lines of the Giro system of the German 
and other post-ottices be arranged by the post-office in Burma? 
(See the appended note.) 

Answer! do not see that there should be any difficulty about 
introducing the Giro system in the post-office ; but it would affect the 
money-order commission now earned by the post-office’ unless the 
rates of transfer charges are equal to existing money-order commission 
in which case people would probably prefer remittance by money-order. 
Anything which would reduce post-office revenue in the present financial 
position of the department would certainly meet* with opvosition at 


headquarters. 
Note Far Exguiry 21 apove.” 


In 1909 the German Post Office commenced to make credit transfers 
on the Giro plan, according to which anv person A having a credit at 








* This note was appended to the questions sent by the Commitee to the Post- 
maater-Geucral. 
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one post-office may have any amount of it transferred to the credit of any 
person at another post-office. Persons keeping a Giro account must 
maintain a certain minimum credit balance, which is fixed in relation to 
the transactions on the account. 

The Reichsbank, with its 500 branches, maintains a similar system 
(and in fact was the model copied by the post-office); but it requires 
much larger minimum balances (in 1913 the lowest was about Rs. 666) 
and intends to provide for people in a large way of business. The 
greater part of the government offices, the large banks, the Rothschilds 
all had Giro accounts in 1913 and presumably have them still. Of late 
years, however, the large banks (particularly the Dresdner Bank) have 
aimed at developing the cheque system which had not previously been 
used, and cheques are now tending to displace the Giro system for 
transfers through banks. . 

There were also arrangements between the German Post Office on 
the one hand and the Reichsbank, the Swiss Postal Cheque Office, the 
Austro-Hungarian Savings Banks, the National Bank of Belgium and the 
National Bank of Luxemburg on the other for Giro transfers to be made 
through the German Post Office. ’ 

The postal-cheque system used in France and mentioned in 
Article 605 of Chapter VI of the Committee’s general questionnaire 
differs from the Giro system because it is only necessary for the receiver 
to have an account at the post-office ; any person at any other post-office 
may pay in to that account by a money order with very low commission. 
(Unfortunately some memoranda and specimen forms of this system 
collected in 1924 have been temporarily mislaid; I am unable to say 
definitely now whether a remittance can be made from an account to a 
person who has no account, but I think this cannot be done.) 

The possibility of trying something like the Giro system in Burma 
alone as an experiment, without introducing it all over India, might be 
considered. Also the advisability of asking the Burma Government to 
subsidise it for a time if that is necessary and there is a possibility of 
making it self-supporting later on. 
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Division and District. 











41) 
Arakan 2 
Akyab ee vee 
Hill District of Arakan® 
Kyaukpyu mr 
Sandoway ... 
Pegu. 

Rangoon ® 
Insein ak ee ace 
Hanthawaddy us eee 
Pegu aes nae ase 
Tharrawaddy 
Prome - oe 

Irrawaddy. 
Bassein fe one 
Henzada 
Myaungmya 
Maubin eee one 
Pyapon ase j 

Tenasserim. 
Toungoo es . 
Salween® ase 
Thaton ane . . 
Amherst oe 
Tavoy ee , 
Mergui® wat 

Magwe. 

Thayetmyo i 
Minbu on ae oe 
Magwe we aes a 
Pakukku ove . 

Chin Hills® .,. -@ eos 
Pakokku Hill Tracte® ,,, ane 
Mandalay. 

eo {City _ nee 
Mandalay { Rett 1, as 
Kvauksé ae any ane 
Meiktila vas one ee 
Myingvan aoe 
Yamethia aes 

Saguing. 

Bhamo® — ... ad wee 
Myitkyvina ® zee 
Stwebo o- 
Sagaing 1 
Katha ane ase ase 
Lower Chindwin ves - 
Upper Chindwin ® ave 


Shan States. 
Federated Shan States and Karenni 


re 
Ordinary Burma ® 





* The term “ Ordinary Burma “ in the last line of the statement means all Burma 
except the districts marked ® in column 1. In the case of Mandalay only the city is 
excepted, the Fest of the district being inchided in “Ordinary Burma.” The total 
number of savings-bank post-othces im all Burma is 474 {February 1930). 


B.—Post-Office Savings-Bank—Business done in all Burma. 
‘Norg.—Figures for the Andaman Islands are included, buf they are negligible in comparison. 












































































ars -} 1919-20. , 1922-23. - 1925-26, - ~1922128. -¢| - 1928-29. 
“wy Jom 3). ow 3] wo i ow | oo om 
1.—At the close of the year. - 5 
Number of accounts® ies tis ited * ay - 635,178 “76,449 89,117 ~95,786 |. -103,547- . 68,292 
-Total credit balances Par we (Fhousands bf rupees), 6850 AS 58916 g544, 105345 10,700 
Average credit balance per account ae te Rs. 105 10t £57 
IL~-Transactions during the year. : : ; : 
Number 93,677 110,151 130,338 130,575 142A71 151,678 
Deposits Value Svs : és (Thousands of rupees} 6,247 6,673 7,086 7,375, 8,063, 18,554 
Average value per transaction ... Rs. 7 61 54! 56 57 56 
‘ Number : 44,141 55,832 62,056 }- 65,399 64,845 76,153 
Withdrawals Value ‘sis ss (Thousands of rupecs) 4,744 5,059 5,702. 6,085 |: 6,425 i0,653 
























Average value per transaction a Rs. 101 92 92 93 87 


Averages per account, 1928-20, Averages per. office, 1928.29. 





: A : Namber of accounts _ 144 Total at credit of accounts wee Rs. 22,553 
Number of deposits 2:22 .,. fNumber we | «320: _ Number ove 1161 
Number of: withdrawals ow 112 Deposits {Value Rs. 18,046 Wittidrawals {Yatve IT as. 14,669 





* Not including accounts opened during the year. "Owing to a The average annual transfer for six.years previous to! 1925-26 was 3,193 
change of practice there wag no. transfer -to dead acceunts in 1925-26, accounts, but the’ work wastnot:thoroughly done; hence inflation of 
1920-27 or 1027-28, but.a large transfer of 44,082 accounts in 1928-29. - figures in this line previous to 1028-29. 
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€—Post-Office Cash-Certificates in Burma and India. 


Nore. —Al? numbers represent millions of rupees and values at tine of issue. 
Figures for Burma have been specially supplied by Postmaster-General, Burma, and 
are included in the. figures for India which have been taken from the annual reports of 
the ControHler of the Currency, The figures in column (6) are included in those in ~ 
columh (5), The first issue was made in 1917-18. | : 

- . Interest was Arranged on a basis of 6 per Hent. {Umi ist April 1923 tp 3ist March 
1926 and $5 per cent. from Ist July 1927 to 31st July 1929 ; at all other tifnes the basis 
has beén 5°25 per,cent*. . All these rates have been reckoned as compounded annually. 







ling at the end 
th year. 








Year, 3 
Over 
‘ matured. 
Ans (6) 
1917-18 _ 
1948-19 ane 
19(9-20 





1940-21. 


tofia2 is ak 
1942-231, ? 
1993-240. z 
1924.28 ok, ? 
1935-26. 166 
1946-271, 18 
1997-28. 81 
1928-29 219. 
Wwi7-4e 
191R-19 ror 
1919-201 oe 
1920-21 a 
1921-22 7 
rola-23 = ; 
es 3 

3 

a 
WIS. 3 
10% 27 ae 5 
1927-28 ae E 
1928-29, 23 |? 


* Thats, af all other times upto ist August 1930 when this report was § 
fur printing. 
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D.—Post-Office Cash-Certificates in 
Notg.—All numbers represent the nearest whole 





Office. 





Districts included. IOI: [9202 | 198 














(2) (3) (4) 








Akyab ss ee w | 28] 39 





Akyab 















Kyaukpyu Kyaukpyu, Sandoway ee ie 2 4 
Rangoon Rangoon, Hanthawaddy, Insein | 586] 526 
Pegu Peguo iu. see oH ve 29 33 
Prome Prome, Tharrawaddy, part of Thayetmyo ... 66 60 
Bassein Bassein, Henzada, part of Myaungmya Sse 61 52 






Maubin ew | Maubin, Pyapon, part of Myaungmya Gee 9 31 









Mou!mein Amherst, That6n, Salween ae one 87 39 
Tavoy Tavoy .. ss a — 15 2 
Mergui Mergui_.. wane nas if 21) 36 
. Toungoo Toungoo ... ee — ao 31 26 
Magwe +» | Magwe, Minbu, part of Thayetmyo cae 19 10 






Pakékku —... | Pakdkku, Pakdkku Hill Tracts...” tee 12 5 




















Mandalay Mandalay, Shwebo, Kyauksé, Northern ; 142 183 
x 4 Shan States. 
Meiktila =... | Meiktila, Myingyan, Yamethin .... ooo 37 61 
Bhamo +» | Bhamo, Northern Shan States (small part) ... 6 12 
Myitkyina ... | Myitkyina eee oe. aoe 2 27 
Shwebo ..: | Shwebo’ ... ee "tes i. | we] 16 
‘ 
Katha Katha | .., sf Me wf wt 2 
! q 
' 
Mawlaik Upper Chindwin age cue «| ° 4 Lo 
Ménywa “Lower Chindwin, Sagaing. Chin Hilts eae 13 15 
{ 





Southern Shan States us be 7) 37 





Taunggyi 












All Burma ® wee 1,233 | 1,249 | 1,224 | 1,065 





“ Omitting the Andaman Islands which are in Rurma for postal administration. 
Nots.—This statement shows same discrepancies from Statement C because it is based 
upon figures supplicd by separate post-ofices and occasionally incumplete er slightly in 
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Burma by Head Post Offices. 


thousand of rupees of value at time of issue.) 





Discharges. 


1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1925-26. 


(9) (10) (14) 


14 
1 





406 





Net increase. 


1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 


112) (13) (14) 


37 
3 


exces’. The figures of Statement C have been obtained from the audit-olfice and are 
correct ; hgures for any one head post-office in Statement D are approximately correct. 
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E.—Money-ordér$ ff6ii 


(All nitmbéfs répresent the fiearedl 











Aréa. 
Head Pps Districts included, 
( (2) 
Akyab we | Akyab ie a 
Kyaukpyo ... | Kyaukpya, Sandoway oo 
Rangoon... | Rangoon, Hanthawaddy, Insein eas 
Pegu ww» | Pegu aes nee 


Prome .» | Prome, Tharrawaddy, part of Thayetmyo ... 


Bassein «+ | Bassein, Henzada! part of Myaungmya 


_ Maubin .» | Maubin, Pyapén, part of Myabngmya vee 
\ 
Moulmein ... } Amherst; Thatén, Salween ... 


Tavoy we | Tavoy” ... aoe oo oe 
Mergui “ive Mergui coe oa we 
Toungoo ... Toungoo one 


Magwe _... | Magwe, Minbu, part of Thayttmyo 
Pakékku .... | Pakékku, Pakékku Hill Tracts ..: 
Mandalay ... | Mandalay, Shwebo, Kyauksé,, most of, 


Se Northern Shan States. 
Meiktila Meiktlla, Myingyan, Yaméthin ses 


Brame __... | Bhamo, Northern Shian Stateb (amall part) 








myilgyina ... | Myitkyina 2 a 
ShwWébo  ... | Shweho s.. En cae 
Katha «| Katha... ase eee fe 
Mawlaik ... | Upper Chindwin ... ea Se 
Ménywa_... | Lowet Chindwin; Sagaing, Chiti Hilts 
Taanggyi_... | Southéra Shan States re = 
All Burma® _... {5,207 [4,944 {5,200 15,244 | 5,622 


* Omitting the Andasian Istands which are outside Burma 
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Burma to India. 
whole thousand of rupces.} 





1928. 1920.1. | Total 

PR iatns ae RS os Ss ders eo oe enna ee Bh s Total jfoe- 

; rea oe ee ee a) eas eae : i 928 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May. June.] July, hug. ‘Sep. | Oct. | Nov | Jaa. ne only. 
a) |_| tong chy | dy fdas eddy Patt da | Haak (230i | ais | (33 
139) 213] id] 59] i360) ids] iis] Giz! io3} ital ios 300} 2,252! 1,667 
39} 41 47} 20) 31) 28} 25] 28] 28! 30) 25] 20) sel s74t 380 

2,170 |2,153 {2,590 ]2, 142 12:870 |2,25h |2,80412, 254 1.991 12.191 |2,306 [2,088}2;156 140,460 | 27.025 
Sit} ai] Azd] $12} 312] doo} 2dr] 282] 2b71 271] 276 318| 5,42] 3,650 
tin} 420} 23l} 209] rok} sad] ide} reel adst ia} tse 243] 3,573) 2,313 
567} 001{ 730] S510] 603] 479| 458] 428| 487| sto} 419 338 | 9,0921 6,193 
32d] oo] 526} 419] aio] 205 276] 2631 stof 252] doz 38! 5,715] 3931 
373} 4121 4221 354) 371{ 2991 253| 2851 207] 235{ 267 273| 5,596} 3,665 
48] axl sz] si] 52] a3 Sd} sot ant Se] 46 451 807] Sd? 

zit orf 06] odf dbf 7st $5) sof Sif scl Sif aa2dl 782 

Sol ao aif at) a! so] fat det mat dal ow 89} 18157 foe 

217} 194} as6} 209] 237] 200} 2381 392} 208} 215] 204 196 | 3,886} 2,746 
Mf isp is} ae] Saf Ga? ist is} ait Gat is 13{ 352) 172 

498) 513) sou] 641] 635] 405] Ser] 525| 521] sda] 540 saz} 9370 6570 
129] 1224 ana] so%} aif a2af iz0] ize! aio az] 120 125] 2159] 4431 
asi di} 2d] sdi sh} sat ot sel a7} So) 2 32] 483} 342 

72) oo] 73] ot] 3b) mit do] el bit a7] 63 lia] 7H 

sug sat di sdf BY aif 3s) aot abl Sat as $i] sso} a8 

si] go] a8] ad] abt 351 3b] dst adel sd] a a} seo] 38% 

fas} att oadf ap ab) dP ef af dsl ts! an] tts 

tad] dss} a8} sad] ads? a7} ads} adst iss] ade} He 15] 4.273} tsi 
53] 47] 63] sof SB] ssl 48] da} bel sul ao] sel sot vant oa 


6,0-42 15,574 fo.013 [9,324 [5.399 [5.344 [4,908 15,054 15,555 {5,152 15,48 bal ond [obake 








although under the Burma Postmaster-General. 
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SURVEY VIII.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


STATEMENT 1I.—Cuettiar Current RaTE aT RANGOON. 


Note.—Each rate is in force during a Tamil calendar month beginning between the 
13th and 18th of the English month shown here as corresponding to it. Kates are shown as 
Tupees, annas ana pies per Rs. 100 per month, except inthe lower line of averages; these 
are given as rupees and decimals. For further details see paragraph 502 of Volume I of this 
report. 



































Month. 

1898, 1900. 
Tamil. English. 

. Rs. a. P. | Rs. a. Pp. | Rs. A. Pp. | Rs. a. P. | Rs. a. P. | Rs. A. PB. 
Thai... | Jan. 014 0} 014 6/ 17 9) 18 07; 1467130 
Masi... | Feb. 013 0} 10 6] 13 0; 18 6) 1-4 3/140 
Panguni Mar, 012 6] 014 9] 11 91 13 3} 015 9] 012 6 
Chitrai ... | Apr. 0 9 6} 014 9] 014 6 12 9] O14 6] 010 6 
Vaikasi May. ..f 9 8 61 010 6} 013 3] 10 9] O11 6] 010 9 
Anis | June. 2 | 0 7 0) 0 8 6] O11 6] 012 Of O59) 08 0 
Audi .. |] July, ..[ 0 6 6] 0 © 3] 0 4 6] 07 Of O £ 6] 0 7 3 
Avani... | Aug. .. | 0 5 6] 0 7-31 07 6/07 6] 04 0} 07 3 
Purattasi | Sep. ..] 0 6 0] © 8 OF} 0 7 9] 0 7 6] 0 6 6] O 8 6 
Arpasi ... | Oct. ..]°0 7 Of 012 Of 010 6] 0 7 9] OS 3] O 8 6 
Karthikai | Nov. ..] 0 8 6] 1 2 6] 010 0] 010 6] 010 6] 014 9 
Markali De. ..f O11 9] 1 8 Of 1 20) 100) 11 6) 150 
Average per month 09 2 014 3] O11 S} O12 4 
Total per year 613 9 1031 6) 89 6); 9 40 





























Month, 

eerie 
x 1901, 1902. 1903. 1904, 1905. 1906. 
Tamil. English. 

‘ Rs, a. P, | Rs. a, BP. | Re. ‘a. P. | Rs wa. P. | Rs. a. P. | Re. a. Po 
Thai... | Jan. 180/143] 140)19 641 46)140 
Masi... | Feb. 183/160] 14 3/19 6/1 46; t 46 
Panguni_ | Mar. 18 0] 1 6 6] 1 0 3) 19 6] 1 6 6] 014 6 
Chitrai ... | Apr. 17 6] 014 6] 014 Of 16 3f 1 t 6] O12 6 
Vaikasi... | May. ..] 1 6 3] 014 6] 014 0] £ 6 3] O14 0} 012 O 
Ani 113] 09 6] 014 Of 2 4 3] 014 3} 010 6 
Audi... 09 9} 0 7 6] 010 9} 1 0 6] O11 3} 09 0 
Avani .., 012 9} 0 9 0} 010 9} 015 0] 010 6] 010 6 
Purattasi | Sep. 013 61 0 8 6] 0 9 6] 012 3} 010 Oj} 010 6 
Arpasi ... | Oct. ...{ 013 67 0 9 37 013 3] 014 3] OM Gf 010 6 
Karthikai | Nov. \.. | 013 6{ 010 0] 013 6] 1 0 6] 012 3} 013 6 
Markali Dec. ..f 2 7 6) 10 0) 26 9) 13 6] 12.6) 13 6 
Average per month 1 2 6] 013 7] O1411 3, 013 7 
Total per year =... | 1313 9110 3 0/11 3 0 3} 10 3 
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STATEMENT I.—CuHettiar Current Rats aT Rancoon—contd. 


Note.—Each rate is in force during 2 Tamil calendar month beginning between the 
13th and 18th of the English month shown here as corresponding to it. Rates are shown as 
Tupecs, annas and pies per Rs. 100 per month, except in the iower line of averages ; these 
arc given as rupees and decimals. 













































Month. 
1907. “$910. 1911, 1912, 
Tamil. English. 

Rs. a. P. | Rs. A. P. Rs. A.P.| Rs. a. P |] Rs. a. P. |] Rs. aA. 
Thai... { Jan. 13 67 1 4 Of 1 0 6} O15 6] 015 6] 015 3 
Masi... | Feb. .. | 014 6 10 9] 013 0] 014 6} 012 6] 010 9 
Panguni Mar. ... 012 9] 013 O}] 013 O}] 014 3} O11 6) 012 0 
Chitrai... | Apr. . ol 0} 0 8 6} 07 3; 08 9} 063);090 
Vaikasis. | May. ... 08 3} 08 6105 61089) 08 6/080 
Ani... | Junes | 0 8 3] 06 8 Of] O 5 6h O 6 6] O } 9} 0.60 0 
Audi... | July. | 0 6 OF 0 4 6} O 3 6] 0 4 9] O 9} 0 6 3 
Avani... | Ang. . 05 6] 046) 04 3) 049} 06 6070 
Purattasi | Sep. 080] 05 3/05 0} 05 64,069} 07 6 
Arpasi... | Oct. | 010 0] 0 8 61 0 7 6] 0 7 6] O 8 6] 0 8 9 
Karthikai |] Nov. ../ 012 6] 010 3] 0 9 6] 010 6] Oil 6] O11 9 
Markali Dec... 1 t 6} 015 6} 014 9| O14 67 015 O] 015 3 
Average per month Ol 2 09 8 099 
Total per year on 65 9 739 6 





\ Month. 










































. 1918, 
Tamil. English. 

Re. a. p.| Rs a. P. Rs. &. P. 
Thai... | Jane. 50 6f 1 1 3] O12 OF O 6/1 @ of 012 6 
Masi |] Febo 100 10 6] 010 Of O 9 16] 013 6 
Panguni Mar... ¥Q0] 014 Of 0 8 6 1 Oo, O14 Of} 013 0 
Chitrai... | Apr. 013 6] 012 Of 0 6 6} 0 Of} 013 of 013 0 
Vaikasi May. ..{ 913 6} 012 O07 0 5 O] 0 3} 013 6) 012 0 
Ani we | June... | O11 6[ 010 Of] 0 4 6F 0 6} 013 61 010 0 
Audi... | July, ..] 0 9 Of 0 8 Of 0 4 6] 0 Oo} 013 6f 09 6 
Avani... | Aug. a. | 010 37 O1k 34 0 5 Of] O 6} O11 6] O10 6 
Purattasi | Sep. 4. | G12 S| 012 6] 0 7 0] 0 0] 010 O} 010 6 
Arpasit ... | Oct. 0312 6} O12 6[ o 8 Of a 0] 010 OF 20 6 
Karthokai | Now. 013 9) 012 6] 0 9 OF 0 6; 010 of 010 6 
Markali Cec. O15 6] 012 6] 010 6] 0 0; 010 6) O18 6 


















Average per month 013 4] 012 7) 0 7 


10 03 s7ol sue 


] 


Total per year 
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STATEMENT L—Cueritad Ciiskent Rare it Rancook—coricld. 


Nore, ~Each, rate i is in, force during . a jonth beginning belween the 
13th and 18th af the English . tmoath shown here as corres ng to it, Rates are shown, a3 
rupees, annas and pies per Rs. 100 per month, except in - tower line of averages ; these 
are given as rupees and decimals, : 













Month. 


1919. 1922: 1923. 1924.: 


Tamil. English. 


| 

























Rs. a. p.| Rs. &. P. | Rs. a. P| Rs ae. | Rs. A. P| ORs. a. B 
Thai | jan. .. {| 013 0| 014 6] 015 9| .033 6] o11 6] 018 6 
Masj, :..| Feb. ..| 013 0] 015 0] 015 0 6} 015 6 o45 8 
Panguni {| Mar. ... | 013 Of 015 0) 014 6 o] 015 6 +0 
Chitral... | apr. 1) | 011 0] 015 0] 012 0 0] 014 0] 013 0 
Jaikast...| May | 011 0. 6] 011 0 6] 01 of oti gd 
Ani, 1. | June 010 0 0/080 o} 012 of on 
Audi i. | July 090 o| 066 61 010 of o 9 
Avani ... | Aug. 09 6 0] 0 6 6 6} 010 0] 0 8 6 
Burattast | Sep. ... | 010 0 6} 080 6] 010 6] O10 ¢ 
Arpasi «| Oct... | 010 6 of] 090 6] 910 6 019 
Karthikai | Nav. 1: | 011 6 oO} o11 3 6) 94 0 a1 
Markali | Dec. 11.) 013 0 o| 013 3 012 o| 613 














éi2 2] oil 


: Average per month O11 2 
814 9 


Total 








1926. 
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STATEMENT JT THavanar Rates at Rang 
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STATEMENT II.—Tuavani Rates aT Rancoon—contd. 
NoTe.—Rates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent. per mensem. 
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annas and pies per cent. per mensem. 
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Notg.—Rates are shown as rupees, 


STATEMENT II.—Tuavanar R. 
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‘STATEMENT Il.—THavanay Rates at Rane 
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STATEMENT 11.—Tnavawal RATES at RaNcoon—contd. 


Nore.— Rates are shown as rupees, annas and pies pet cent. per mensem. 
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STATEMENT H.—Tuavanat Rates aT Rancoon—contd. 


Notg.—Rates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent. per mensem. 
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STATEMENT I].—Tuavanar Ratgs at Rancoon—contd. 


Notz.-—Rates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent. per mensem. 
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Date. Rate. 


Rate, 


_ Date. 


STATEMENT IL—Twavamat Rates at Rancoon—contd. 
Nors.—Rates are shown 29 rupees, annas and pies per cent. per mensem. 
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STATEMENT II.~—Tuavanat Rates at Raxncoon—-contd. 


Per mensem, 


Notg.—Rates sre shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent. 
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STATEMENT Ik.—THAVANAL Rates aT Rancoon—concld. 


_Nore,—Rates are shown as Tupees, annas and pies per cent. per mensein. 
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STATEMENT 3.—BaNk-RaTe. 


Bank-rate is the rate per cent. per annum at which the [mperial Bank 
of India makes advances at any of its offices in India or Burma upon 
the security of Government paper. Each entry in the statement shows 
the date on which the new rate indicated came into force. The rate in 
force in 1922 up to the 9th February was 7. The figures of this table 
have been kindly supplied by the Agent of the Imperial Bank, Rangoon. 








Feb, 8 8 9 
Apr. 7 7 8 
M 6 ? 
ay 
5 
June 5 4 6 
4 5 
5 
Oct. 5 6 4 
Dec. 6 7 $ 
7 8 
6 





S | June 22 6 | Feb. 15 8 
. July 20 5 J Apr. 22 7 
: Nov. 16 6 | May 10 6 
$ Dec. 14 7 f June 7 4 
4 Oct. u 6 
5 Nov. i 7 
6 

7 = 
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STATEMENT 4.—Tue Iuperiay Bang’s Hunn Rate. 


Norte.—This statement exhibits the rates per cent. per annum shown 
in the annual Currency Reports as the rates at which the Imperial 
Bank has discounted first-class three-months’ bundis. For hundis of 
shorter period the rate depends upon the length of the period and also 
upon the question whether the period runs into the busy season or not. 
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STATEMENT 5. —Catcutta Bazaar Rats. 


Nots.——This statement exhibits the rates per cent. per annum shown? 
in the annual Currency Reports as the lowest rates at which bills of 
small traders have been discounted by Indian bill-brokers (skroffs) in 
Calcutta. There is usually a range of | or 2 above these rates according 
to the quality af the bill. The Rangoon rate is usually 1 or 2 above the 
Corresponding Calcutta rate, and is thus usually 1 to 4 above the rates. 
given below. The Rangoon rate is not, however, fixed by relation to the 
Celcutta rates; it is determined by local conditions as explained in 
Chapter XIa of Volume | of the report. 





Month. 1922, | 1923.) 1934. | 1925.} 1926. | 1927.) 1928, 1929: 
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STATEMENT 6.—ANNuaL CLEARINGS AT RANGOON. 


_ Note.—The figures in the column headed Isnferial Bank have been 
obtained direct from the Imperial Bank of India at Rangoon and are 
the grand totals in the several years of the weekly totals, reckoning for 
each year the whole of every week that ends within that year. The 
figures in the column headed Director are those given by the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in his annual report ; 
these are compiled from weekly totals reported by the Imperial Bank 
from Rangoon and should, therefore, be identical with those in the 
other column. Enquiry for an explanation of the discrepancy between 
the two columns elicited only a suggestion that it might be due to the 
daily totals of the last few days of a year being included in the first 
weekly total of the next year. The explanation is unsatisfactory, as the 
discrepancy is cumulative ; especially the figure of 1313 for 1923 is to 
be distrusted. High figures similar to those of the Director are given 
in the annual reports of the Controller of the Currency for financial 
years April to March ; these arc founded upon the same weekly returns 
as the other two sets. .The figures in the column headed Imperial Bank 
are the more reliable and are believed to be correct ; but the reckoning 
of odd days at the end of a year in the total of the succeeding year 
must not be overlooked even for these. It should also be remembered, 
however, that the 25th, 26th, 27th and 31st December are holidays 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act ; as many as three of these may 
come into the last week included in a year or into the first week of the 
following year. 

2. Weekly figures for clearings in 1927 to 1929 are given in the next 
statement. 





Millions of rupees. Millions of rupees. 











Calendar Calendar 
year. . i 
_ Director. Imperial Bank. 
1910 1078 1102 
1 1183 1224 
2 1232 1227 
3 1313 1109 
4 1146 1156 
1915 1248 1249 
6 - 4277 1281 
7 12751 |" 1261 
8 1223 1204 
9 1216 
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STATEMENT 7.—WEEKLY CLEARINGS aT RaNncoon.* 





Period of Clearings. 





Amount. 
From 

(4) (4 
10927. URs. A. P. 
January 3 4 20,443,346 13 10 ‘ 
{ 6 20,054,054 7 8 
1 6 17,503,349 15 8 
21 6 20,129,174 14% 
38 5 23,874,634 4 1 
February 4 6 25,502,747 5 7 
in 6 30,756,441 4 5 
18 6 26,437,719 10 8 
25 6 33,469,344 80 
March 4 6° 30,243,585 14 11 
M1 5 29,049,084 3 9 
18 6 28,556,808 1 9 
25 6 31,919,136 13 3 
April 1 6 29,540,107 12 2 
8 4 25,297,625 9 4 
WD 4 28,069,881 2 
22 6 26,390,701 6 4 
29 6 28,900,215 3 11 
May 6 6 24,432,035 3 3 
13 5 24,760,582 5 8 
20 6 24,582,694 10 2 
27 6 27,744,711 4 8 
June 3 5 19,053,927 13 5 
10 5 23,327,502 3 5° 
17 6 25,765,718 9 5 
24 6 27,042421 3 6 
* July 1 5 23,981,°85 4 5 
8 4 16,278,474 13 8 
15 6 26,826,234 15 3 
22 6 22,138,412 3:10 
2s 6 24,253,590 1 4 
August 5 6 19.365.978 0 8 
12 6 21,910,344 0 9 
19 6 19,010,089 10 6 
20 6 19,705,585 11 0 
September 2 6 23,483,893 2 3 
9 6 24,145,064 2 4 
16 6 22,308,820 4 6 
23 6 22,354,372 11. 5 
30 6 23,244,448 1 4 
October 7 5 20,475,549 8 9 
14 6 24,239,063 10 18 
2. s 19.910,447 4 5 
3 6 25,857,219 14 4 


* Figures kindly supplied the ent of the imperial Bank, Rangoon. 
See Note above Statement & ” = ; 





1927 —concld. 
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21,691,849 
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, 4 aoe ei | en 
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19,266,764 0 
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STATEMENT 8.—TevecrapuHic TRaNsrERS AND SuppLy BILts. 


Nore—-This statement shows transfets of fonds by the aid of the government treasuries ; transfers issued by one branch 
of the Imgerial Bank of India upon another are excladed. For 1923 the figures cover only telegrarhic transfers; for the 


other years they cover both telegraphic transfers and supply bills. 








1923 {T. T. only). 1927. 1928, 1929. 











































Natare of Transfer. = 
January to Jalv to January to January to July to January to july to 
June, December, June. June. December. June. December. 
{it (2} (3) (4) (6) 17) {3} 49) 
‘ 
Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. Re. Rs. Rs. 
















1,091,800 | 1,316,800 | 2,224,200 | 1,819,900 





44,000 1,356,200 1,377,300 





§. From treasury to treasury in 11,000 


Burma. 





6,678,000 | 12,834,200 7,703,400 | 17,551,900 9,637,300 . 


12,308,000 | 16,091,300 





3,008,700 








2. From Ranyoon to the treasuries 
in Burma, 





6,u77,700 5,700,400 6,365,100 6,159,100 







7,976,000 





3. From the treasuries in Burma to { 3,355,700 3,572,500 6,263,400 


Rangoon, 








27,700 461,300 |. 309,100 366,200 





12,500 110,000 









4. From Burma to India ae 5,000 








48,700 62,200 154,800 $4,100 137,900 134,800 





$. From India to Burma Ee) 74,000 





, 
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STATEMENT 9.—Chettiar Business in Burma. 


Results of census by the Natlukkottai Chettiar Association, Rangvon.—(See paragraph 455 of Volume I of the Report). 
{Figures in columns 5 to 11 repwesent lakhs of rupees. One lakh = 0'1 million.) 























Deposits by local + as 
Number of basinesses non-Chettiars on the Amount of loans, £ 5 e 
‘| date of enquiry. nes 
cid 
~ & 
Area. On 15th December | On 15th May 1929. E* 2 
Se. 
Doing é g a 
bosiness.f | enquiry. . Leans to | All other { Loans to [| All other 5 3 3 3 
: other loans other loans. 8 Re Eg 
Chettiars. Chettiars. — 
ay (2) (7) (8) (9) {10} {11} 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Rangoon Town has 359 $ . 932 1030 763 1079 © 389 
Pegu Division® 43 19 ou4 33 723 267 
trrawaddy Division ae 28 1305 32 1031 630 
Tenasserim Divisiont 138 192 21 208 J 1nd 
Mandalay Division . 6 64 5 69 4 
Arakan Division a » 4a 1 9 3 
Total 1003 3098 356 3109 141 
eae eneeerneneersnemnsarcemertmnere tas 
* Omitting Rangoon Town ; but some businesses of column 2 ate tT In column 2 afl numbers are estimates by the Committee and 


included in otier columns for Rangoon as utkade. the tota! includes frms in Magwe and Sagaing Divisions and in the 
+ Omittirg Salween, Tavoy and Mergui Districts, Shan. States as well as in the areas shown ia column 1. 
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STATEMENT 10.—Co-operativeE CREDIT. 


A—The Burma Provincial Co-vperative Bank. 



































































































































7 Total Outstanding at end of 
Yeas ending 30th June—. Deposis.(a}- Working year from Profit. 
Capital. |) 
Individuals. | Bank® an" | individuals. | Ranks and 
(5) (8) 19) (10) 
Rs. Rs. Rs. R sf Rs. Rs. 
9,286,963 537.826 | 10,492,189 5,050,689 8,506,527 | + 111,094 
9,855,510 635,203 | 11,157,763 3,841,667 9,149,616 | +> 126,100 
10,515,862 706,324 | 11,889,236 3,075,387 8,827,199 | # 117,020 
i - i 
i i ‘ 7 
! be at 
10,904,343 853,349 | 12,419,142 7,234,052 9,432,375 i 
11,114,186 68,028 | 12,589,213 |. 1,535,365] 8,714,315 9,478,454 |; 
' ‘ t 
1,032,259 | 12,554,657 | esse 6,708,648 9,167,425 |. + 165,820 


10,941,448 
i 









tee von a 








wet 







{a) Includes loans and deposits from (1) Societies, (2) Proviacial or {b) Total af columns 2, 3 and 4. 


Central Banks, (Government, (4 Individuals and otheseources, 
% H 


) 


( £65 


STATEMENT 10.—Co-oPeRATIVE CreDiT—<continued. 




















B.—Central Banks. H 
Loans 
wih fne | cxiing | pn. | Pema. | ASG | wonine | ate ari yearto | arom | ro 
Individuals. | Banks and | jnaividuats. | Ranks and 
a (2) (3) 4) (3) (61 7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
1923 wef 14] 727,435 | 3,461,859 160,729 | 4,350,023 10,000 | 3:708,724 | cid 4,217,277 | + 92,781 
1924 a 20 | 933,090] 3,710,068 208,019 | 4,851,177 10314] 4,453,609 1,130 | 4,608,842 | + 89,695 
1925 wn 23 | 1,096,870] 3,884,444 277,224 |  $,258,538 ies 5,143,885 | 187} 5,051,775 | + 105,639 
male 
1926 re 23 1,295,570 | 4,8b2,303 324,571 | 6,502,444 3,300 | 9,729,050 3,305 | 6,331,359 | + 129,191 
A927 ‘eas 21 | 1,444,770 5,771,604 433,646 7,150,020 Sea! 6,556,733 ree 6,845,098 | + 146,803 
1928 ave 21 =| 1,317,460 5,324,106 546,940 7,188,506 226,425 5,726,933 as 6,911,009 | + 155,016 
1929 ers 14 | 1,273,210 4200,745 669,008 6,142,963 100,062 1,807,256 Se 5,843,979 | + 152,226 


{a) Total of columns 3, 4 and 5. 
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STATEMENT 10.—Co-opzrative Crevit—continued. 
C.—Primary Agricultural Credit Societies.(a) 





Loans 










Loans from 
Share Deposits by | Provincial Outside Made during year to . 
Capital. | members. | and Central} Debts.(b) 

Banks. 





Outstanding at end of 


Year ending Number year from Reserve, 


30th Junc.- | existing, 













- Banks and 
Individuals. Societies. 


(7) (8) 





(1) {4) (5) (11) 











Rs. 
10016,912 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

676,725 7,090,191" 84.958 
543,808 | 6,599,441 47.094 
491,383 6,061,252 81,449 


Rs. Rs. 

189,506 2,565,291 
100,204 2,933,706 
103,039 3,252,414 




















1923 ase 4,039 
1924 ao 4,097 
1925 - os 4,057 


2,920.684 
3,299,309 
3,560,947 


15,034,550 
16,476,879 
16,468,901 
















19,786,631 
10,253,042 



















' 










































19% , ase 3.919 | 3,757,386 10,675,252 450,373 6,955,182 140,105 | 17,299,135 {204,749 3,752,427 
1927 ov 3,788 | 3,834,015 10,800,332 413,122 6,393,128 173,280 | 17,557,488 322,776 4,238,450 
1928 ae 3,808 | 3,926,070 10,352,816 427,401 5,346,091 86,672 | 17,979,904 362,186 4,780,556 
1929 : oe 2,856 | 3,301,539 6,827,012 312,489 3,832,048 25,819 | 14,005,210 200,423 4,538,983 


{a} Tenancy co-partnership societies, of which there were 91 in 1927-28, (b) Includes loans and deposits fron (1) non-members, {2) societies, 
and land-morigage societies, of which there were 2 in 1927-28, are {3} Government. 


n 
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STATEMENT .10.—Co-opzrative CREpIT—concluded. 


D.—Urban Socicties and Town Banks. 


Outstanding at end of 


Year ending. , Number pou year from Profit. 


3th June" | existing, Deposits.(a) Suing 


Made during year to 


Near : Banks and ones Banks and |; 
Individuals. |" “societies. | Individuals. | cocicties. 






jes tiv ow |g __f } uo) |e 

: Rs. of Re. : oor fe 
1923, Ss ‘1h3787 | 1,240,990} p2se77 | 2779156 | 3,038,863 | | 2626787 | 73,600 | + 164909 
1924 wf ‘1.403528 |\ 1,251,337 | 455,280 | 2910145 | 2,610,420 | | 265080 |  — g0.940 f + 136,147 
1925+} 04 1 1,569,982 |) 460,568 | - 186,055 | 3.316598 |, 2,280,345 | 2,968,648 | 159,570] + 132,093 

\ i F y } , q : 

1926 a [1,490,270 |! 1,738,804} 336,704} 3505,778 | 2,364,326] 367,826 | 3.028954] 196,184 | + 120,513 
1927 of 1,382,097 | 1,604,986 | 350148 | 3397251] 2,502,302] 333.7601 2900807 | 234310 | + gare 
1928 ‘i ; 1.487.590 } 1,593,802 |: 425,013 | 3,506,405 | 2,208,425 | 241,359] 305104] 126,984 | + 47,038 
1929 2 1,160,534 | 380,607 | 2,878,216 1.970013} 145,740] 2,530,567] 67,144. | + 97,828 


. 


(a) Includes loans and deposits from {1} members, (2) non-members, (4) Total of columns 3, 4 and 5. 
{3} societies, (4) Provincial or Central Banks, (5) Government, 
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STATEMENT 11.—Imports By sea oF GOLD aNnD SILVER 


Notes,—(1) Ali figures in this statement have been taken from the annual reports of 
the Customs Department in Burma. 
(2) None of the importations in this statement (or of the exportations in the 
next) were made by Government. 
(3) The years 1914-15 to 1918-19 have been omitted from the table. 










GOLD. 








British coins. Other ¢oins. 





Uncoined. 






Vear. 
Value, 


(5) 







(1) 


1909-10 












658,704 
636,005 
4,194,322 
4,454,758 
5,785,733 





13,832 
19,616 
“21,375 
33,444 


874,992 
1,147,030 
1,346,409 
2,142,744 
2,017,094 





1910-11 10,448 
1911-12 
1912-13 


1913-14 









71,540 
76,242 
99,018 














15,729,612 


7,528,869 





















1919.20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 









270,000 

15,200 
876,849 fF 
633,367 


158,542 
212,862 
1,410,773 
1,636,560 



























1919-24 3,418,737 


















177,391 
640,655 
584,511 
739,688 
1,168,254 





2,267,645 
1,182,139 
482,311 
674,519 
290,669 


1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 





115,120 

94,846 
733,746 
40,055 































3,310,499 


1924-29 4,897,283 
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Coin AND BULLION FROM PLACES OUTSIDE INDIA INTO Burma. 


(4) Values are market values in terms of rupecs declared at time of passing between 
ship and shore, except in the case of rupees ; for these the face-value is shown, 

(5) Up to 1920-21 actual weights are shown. From 1921-22 onwards gold is shown 
by its equivalent in fine gold. and silver by its equivalent in standard 
silver (eleven-twelftha fine). The totals for the five years 1919-24 include some 
weights recorded on the one system ang some recorded on the other. 


SILVER. 
















Rar Other uncoined. Rupees, Other coins. 
Ounces. | Value. JOunces.| Value. Ounces. Value. 
_ 8) |__| on (uy) 142) (13) 
15 42 wet oo $,613 14,970 
99 wp. 
uv 22] 26,736 35,500 
217 407 - 


26 641 27,052 36,071 5,615 14,970 





Seeennenmee (eed 


78 203]. 
+ 150 s78 Pe 
228 says 
ae uy 36 146 
= ts 3.401 sot. 
Re ce | 78,452] 128 305 
es ww | 4aze] eorof 


86,435) 141,408 os 
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STATEMENT 12.—Exports By SEA OF GOLD AND SILVER 


See notes above © 



















Uncoined. 





Ounces. Ounces. | Valuc. 


a7} (8) 


1909-10 





1910-11 

1911-12 / 55 - 5,430 
1912-13 

1913-14 61,635 

1909-14 61,643 


1919-20 me 
1920-21 242,449 

1921-22 
_ 1922-23 


1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 









13,383 796,440 332,814 


365 










471,788 
231,374 
68,537 


20,979 




















13,748 817,419 1,154,513 173,970 
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Corn ann Buttlon FRoM BURMA TO PLACES OUTSIDE INDIA. 


Stalement 11. 


SILVER. 





Other uncoined. Other coins. 


Ounces.} Value, Ounces. Ounces. | Value. 


{11} tit) {12) ; (144 (15) 


28,875 
88,813 
34,072 150 
11,203 
20,436 





13.399 


50,000 21455 
37,650 S3675 
150.379 


452,750 | 1,200,000 


~ GE5.571 | 1,438,029 37,151 74.473 





STATEMENT 13.--RecisTERED IMpoRTs OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION FROM OTHER PARTS 
oF INDIA TO Burma. 


1. All figures inthis statement have been taken from the annual 
reports of the Customs Department in Burina. 


2. Values are market values in terms of rupees declared at the time of 
importing, except in the case of rupees ; for these the face-value is shown. 


nn A A A I 


GOLD 
















































SILVER, 





































































Ounces. Ounces. Value. 
Year. 
Private. Government. Private. Government. Private. Government. Private. Government. 
(i) (2) (3) {4 (5! {6} (?) (8) {9} 

1909-10 een ore 102,724 = 6,000,000 1,945,447 281,250 5,186,136 750,000 
1910-11 1,822 51.362 88.890 3,000,000 917,055 375,000 2,444,825 1,000,000 
1911-12 1,712 1,007,028 W3541 21,300,000 527,758 6,641,250 1,394,020 17,685,009 
1912-13 6cto wee 37,500 a . 619,875 17,968,125 1,053,000 47,915,000 
1913-14 4.362 205,459 275,002 1,200,000 2,449,949 9,315,000 6,533,200 24,840,000 
1909-14 en 8,196 1426,564 6.460.084 34,580,625 17,211,181 92,190,000 
1919.20 1,800 on 12,187 1,768,125 32,863 4,715,000 
1920-21 wee wee 7500 7,500,000 20,000 20,000,000 
1921-22 ose sie ae 75,000 ste 200,000 
1922-23 432 ds 112,500 300,000 
1923-24 1.698 ate ose 290,025 ae 775,000 
1919.24 eae 3.930 19.687 9.746,250 52,863 25,990,000 
1924-25 §,521 or 355,412 = 187,500 _ $00,000 
1925-26 10.637 aes 919.881 vee 253,125 on 675,000 
1926-27 aoe 16.859 ae 956,777 2.365 3,075,000 3,955 8,200.000 
1927-28 52,099 soe 2.925.018 9.010 300,000 14,400 800,000 
3928-29 10,574 es 614,999 5.174 225,000 8,284 600,000 
1924-29 302,590 5,772,687 4,040,625 107,751,000 





16,649 
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DAMS DIEAY EF NEGISIEKED &XPURTS OF GOLD AND DILVER COIN AND BULLION FROM BURMA 
*TO OTHER PARTS OF INDIA. 


1. AM fisurea In this slatement have been taken from the annual 3. The values per ounce caiculated from the figures for gold in 1919-20 
reports of the Customs Department in Burma. and 1920-21 show there is some error in the figures. Correction could 
2. Values are market values in terms of rupees declared at the time of not be made as the original revurds had been destroyed. 
exporting, except in the case of rupecs ; for these the face-value is shown. 


























GOLD. SILVER. 
Year ‘ 5 Ounces. Value. 
Private. _ | Government. Government. 
() to) (7) (9) 
1909-10 oo oo a¥s 379,323 1,011,530 
4950-11 See F 208.945 797,186 
1913-12 a A . 2,345,592 6,254,911 
VN213 oo f aes ‘ee 6.848.661 18,261,777 
1933-14 wef ot one . 7,307,847 19,479,591 
Total we fi f 596,112 17,177,368 1,586,972 15,804,995 
1919-20 oo Ol é § 2,189,968 51,388 8,759,456 137,034 
1920-21 ee | 3 . aa 2,824,074 72,997 - 8,745,820 194,791 
1925-22 ae oe é see ad 3,389.58 208,403 8,024,674 555,742 
1922-21 Re oe - : ee 4,170,749 331,589 9,509,875 884,240 
1923-24 wf or a oe wee 5,296,909 279,604 10,456,960 732,145 
sy ster aoe es 
Total eee . 17,871,358 943,981 45,486,785 2,503,952 
1914-28 os we see aie 5,923,501 216,476 11,447,153 $79,068 
1925-26 ave as zis at 5,227,040 266,572 9,202,158 710,861 
1920.27 be vee as see aes §,048.359 209,520 7,833,884 558,711 
1927-28 oe oo ee a 6,994,450 179,607 10,139,028 478,949 


1928-29 ow we . ose 8,242,778 983,446 12,276,862 2,622,526 


Total vo f f ot . 1,855,821 50,899,085 4,950,115 


\ 
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STATEMENT 15.—REGIsTERED IMPORTS INTO BURMA AND Exports FROM BURMA BY BEA OF JEWELLERY 
AND PLATE OF GOLD OR SILVER. 
Nores :—These imports and exports vary much yeur by year, especially stones, itnitation jewellery and unset pearls are also notincluded. Silver 
in the case of jewellery. All articles of gold and silver liable to duty sheets are treated as bullion and excluded from this statement. All values 


are included in the table, ¢.g., goldspectacle-frames. Chemical compounds are declared market-values at the time of importation or exportation 
of gold are not included, but their total value would besmall. Precious 





Average annual values. 








Totat values for Five years, 










































: 1919-24, 1924-29. 1919-24, | 1924-29, 
oe oe ec 
IMPORTS. i 
1. Foreign trade 523,853 916,021 112,951 104,771 ~ 183,204 
, Indian merchandise 37,831 32,109 3,277 7,566 6,422 
2. Coasting trade tone marchandise 74,573 31.946 12/682 14,915 6.389 
Total 636,257 980,076 128,909 127,251 196,015 













EXPORTS. 

















Indian merchandise os 
Foreign merchandise 


46,088 
153,427 


60,545, 
22,126 


57,736 
128,356 


62,778 
62,377 






44.935 


11,547 
108,570 


25,671 


12,556 
12,475 


1. Foreign trade { 

























2. Coasting trade {iiaan marchandise ee 8,897 


Foreign merchandise 


Total 287,186, 





Net Imports 357,360 
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PART B. 


APPENDICES. 
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1X.—POST OFFICE FACILITIES FOR INVESTORS 
IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


\ 
(Extracts from Section VI of the Post and Telegraph Guide.") 
1.—Purchase. 


46. (1) Any person, whether previously a depositor in the Post Office 
Savings Bank or not, may invest through the Post Office in any loan 
issued by the Government of India bearing interest at 34 per cent 
or upwards. 

(2) The total amount, after deducting any sum sold through the 
Post Office, which may be invested through the Post Office by an individual 
investor in any one official year from the Ast April to the 31st March 
inclusive is Rs. 5,000. The total amount, after deducting any sum sold 
through the Post Office, which may be left in the safe custody of the Deputy 
Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, under rule 48 (1) és Rs. 22,500. 
This limit applies only to securities the interest on which is liable to 
income-tax unless they are retained in the custody of the Post Office, 
and not to securities which originally are declared income-tax free. 

Note 1.—The above limits will be applied with reference to the nominal value of 
the securities purchased, They do not apply to investments in connection with 
public accounts or with regimental police and other conjoint accounts. 

Nots 2.—-Subscriptions to new loans through the Post Office will be allowed in 
each cave up to the limit specified in the notification announcing the loan, Such timit 
will be an addition lo the yearly amount of investment permissible under these rules. 
Bat securities whether obtained by investing in existing loans or by subscription toa 
new loan may not be lett inthe custody of the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, ander rule 48 (1) in excess of the Jimit of Rs. 22,500 mentioned above, 
untess they include an issue declared free of income-tax as one of the original 
conditiuns of subscription thereto, 

(3) An investor may apply for the purchase of Government 
Promissory Noteg or stock? certificates under clause (5). A form 
of application is prescribed for this purpose and may be obtained at 
any post office. 

(4) lf the investor is already a depositor in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, he should present his pass-book with his application; if 
he is not already a depositor, a pass-book will be prepared and delivered 
ta him. Investments in Government securities can be made either from 
money already deposited in the investor's Savings Bank account, or 
from money specially deposited for the purpose, or partly from the one 
and partly from the other. . 

(5) a) Appheations for the purchase of Government Promissory 
Notes or stock certificates will be for whole pieces of Government paper 
of Rs. 100, or any maltiple af Rs. 100 subject to the annual limit 
Prescribed by ckinse (2). 

(8) The investor should specify the particular Joan or loans 
in which he desires to make the investment. He has also the option of 
taking delivery of the Government Promissery Notes or stock 





* Edition of August 1929. 

+ Stock certificates are a focm of Government Socaritics and their chief advaniage 
dies in the fact that (hey are not ney tiable by en-torsement and are consequently of 
bo value in the hands of a wrangiul bolder. 
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certificates or of leaving them in the custody of the Deputy Accountants- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. In the latter case, a receipt from the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, for the paper wiil 
be delivered to the investor. When a Government Promissory Note is 
to be delivered to the investor, it will be endorsed in his favour, enfaced 
for payment of interest at the district treasury, and forwarded to the 
post office for delivery to the investor. A stock certificate to be 
delivered to the investor will be issued in his name and interest on it 
will be made payable at the Treasury named by the holder. 

(c) The purchase will be made by the Deputy Accountants- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, and the investor will be charged for the 
Government Promissory Note or stock certificate at the current market 
rate for the day on which the application for purchase is received by 
the Deputy Accountants-General, ~Posts and Telegraphs. This rate 
cannot be stated beforehand as it is subject to the fluctuations of the 
market ; and the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
cannot accept any responsibility that the rate at which the transaction 
is effected will be the best obtainable during the course of the day. 
Investments at any particular rate are not undertaken. The entries in 
connection with the investment will be noted in the pass-book by the 
head office. 


; If.—Sale. 


47. (1) Any investor may apply for sale through the Post Office of 
the whole, or any portion of any Government Promissory Notes or 
stock certificates which muy have been purchased for him through the Post 
Office, whether held by himself or held for him by the Deputy 
Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, provided that the tnrestor is 
also a Savings Bank depositor at the time of application, and also that, if 
only a portion is specified for sale the balance of securities left after the 
sale is of the nominal value of Rs. 100 or a multiple of Rs.100..... 

+) ee The securities in whatever form will be sold by the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, at the current 
“market rate for the day on which the application for sale is received by 
the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs. Sules at any 
particular rate are not undertaken and the Dcputy Accountants-Gencral, 
Posts and Telegraphs, cannot accept any responsibility that the rate at 
which the transaction is effected will be the best obtainable during the 
course of the day. : 

(3) The result of sale will be intimated to the investor by the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, through the 
Pustmacter concerned, with the least possible delay after the receipt of 
the application. The proceeds of sale, together with any interest that 
may be due, will be credited to the investor's Savings Bank account in 
the first instance, and, if the annual or total cash limit of his account is 
thereby exceeded, the excess will not bear interest and must be with- 
drawn by the depositor. 


IIL—Sate, Custody. 


48. (1) An investor may tender at a Post Office Savings Bank, for 
safé ciistédy by the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Tclegraphs, 
Government Promissory Notes and stock curtilicates which have been 
purchased for him through the Post Office, provided that the investor ts a 
savings bank depositor at the time the securities are tendered. Except in 
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the case of investments in connection with public accounts or with 
regimental, police, or other conjoint accounts, the lfotal amount which 
may be kept in the custody of the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, by an individual investor is limited to Rs. 22,500 in 
securities the interest on which is liable to income-tax unless they are 
retained’ in the custody of the Post Office. This Mmit is exchusive-of 
securities issued free of income-tax as one of the conditions of subscrip- 
tion thereto... 6.2... - 


1V.—Interest. 


49. So long as Government securities purchased through the Post 
Office remain in the custody of the Deputy. Accountants-General, Posts 
and Telcgraphs, under rules 46 (5) (6) and 48 (1), interest when due will 
be drawn and advised to the local Post Office Savings Bank by. the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, for credit to the 
investor's account. ‘If the annual or total cash limit of the account ts 
exceeded, the excess will not bear interest. 


‘V.—Fees and Income-tax. 


60. No fee, commission, or brokerage of any kind is charged for the 
purchase, sales, safe custody or delivery out of custody of Government 
securities bought through the Post Office, or for the realisation and 
remittance of interest on such securities. So long as Governmeni 
securities purchased through the Post Office remain in the custody of the 
Deputy dccountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, under rules 46 (5) (6) 
and 48 (1), lhe interest thereon ts exempt from income-lax. 





NOTES BY THE BANKING ENQUIRY COMMPTTEE. 


1. ‘The rate of tax for any aasessee is determined by his total income 
(Section 3 of the Income-tax Act read with the Finance Act). 

2. Interest on tax-free government securities is included in the 
recipient's total income to determine the rate of tax although excluded 
from the amount of income to which that rate is applied to determine 
a amount of tax payable, (Sections 8 and 16 of the Income-tax 
Act). 

3. The above applies also to interest on other government securities 
(ie. not ordinarily tax-free) which have been purchased through the 
Post Office and are held in the custody of the Acconntant-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, ard are accordingly exempt from income-tax in 
virtue of a notification issued under section €0 of the Income-tax Act 
Uncome-tas Manual, Volume I, 3rd Edition, page 107, item 1). 
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X.—INSPECTION OF, AND &XTRACTS FROM, 
REGISTRATION BOOKS IN MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 


I.—RULES. 
(a) Searches. 


127. Every application to a registering officer for an inspection, a 
search, or a copy, shall be made in writing. Forms for such appli- 
cations shall be furnished by registration offices free of cost. These 
applications need not be stamped. 


128—132. Omitted. 
133. The fee for a search shall entitle the applicant to read the 


entry for the finding of which the fee has been paid or to have it read 
to him; but it shall not entitle him to take a copy of the entry. Ifa 
search proves fruitless the fee shall not be refunded, but the applicant 
may, if he so desires, be grartted a certificate stating that the entry sought 
for has not been found in the books. 


134—136. Omitted, 
137. (i) When an application for a search is presented and the 


requisite fees have been paid, the registering officer shall enquire 
whether the applicant will himself make the search or desires that it 
should be made by the office establishment. When a clerk is deputed 
to make the search the name of the clerk deputed shall be noted on the 
application. As soon as the search is completed, the result or a reference 
to the certificate of encumbrance showing the result shall be noted on 
the application by the clerk and signed by him. 

(ii) Whenever an entry found on search is read out to an applicant 
under rule 133, a note shall be made on the application to the effect 
that this hag been done and, when the applicant does not require 2 copy 
of such entry, this fact shall also be noted on the application and the 
signature of the applicant obtained thereto. 

138. All inspections and searcheg of books and indexes shall take 
place in the presence of the registering officer. 

139, A copy of an entry shall not be made from any book until the 
registering officer has scrutinized the entry generally. 


(b) Certificates of Encumbrances and Lists of Documents. 


140. When an application is made for 2 search for encumbrances in 
tespect of any immoveable property or for a list of documents executed 
by, or in favour of, a single individual, and the applicant desires that a 
certificate of encumbrances or a list of documents found in the course 
of such search should be furnished to him by the registering officer, the 
request shal! be complied with, the certificate or list being in the form 
printed in Appendix VII. 

141. In the case of searches for a list of documents executed by, or 
in favour of, a particular individual, the list shall show the number, date, 
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nature and value of the several documents found, as well -as the names 
of the parties and the village in which property affected, if any, is 
situated ; but no description of the properties affected by the documents 
should be given as in the case of encumbrance certificates on properties. 
The list shall not include particulars of documents registered i in Register 
Books 3 and 4 unless the applicant is entitled to copies of the entries 
{section 57 of the Act). 

142. A certificate of encumbrance granted by a Registrar or by a 
Sub-Registrar stationed at the headquarters of a district shall be in 
English. A certificate granted by any other Sub-Registrar shall be in, 
the vernacular of the sub-district in which the indexes are prepared, 
except when the party requires it to be prepared i in English, in which 
«case the request may be, complied with. 

143. A certificate of e-cumbrance shall contain a complete list of 
call acts and encumbrances ufecting the property in question. 

144, In the case of a search made in the records of more than one 
office, the varions certificates prepared in the different offices shall be 
granted to the party and not a consolidated certificate by the officer to 
whom the application was made in the first instance. An officer who 
makes a search at the request of another officer shall therefore furnish 
a certificate in duplicate. 

145 (i) Searches for certificates of encumbrances shall, as a rule be 
made by two persons independently of each other, so that the results 
obtained by one may be compared and verified with those obtained by 
the other. 

(ii) When a party himself makes the search he should be 
required to furnish a signed note of the results of the search and the 
results should be verified by a member of the office establishment. 

146. A copy shall be retained of each encumbrance certificate issued 
from an office and shall be filed in a separate file book in which the 
various certificates will be numbered consecutively in a separate series 
for each calendar year. 

The notes furnished by parties containing the results of searches 
conducted by themselves and the duplicate of the certificates received 
from other offices under rule 144 shall be filed with the office copy of 
the encumbrance certificate concerned. 


Il.—DIRECTIONS, 


626, The term “ General Search "is appliedto a search for more 
than one document concerning a specified property or a specified per- 
son, Theterm" Single Search ” covers a search for single entry or 
document. 

627. (a) Forms Registration I]—104 to 109 shall be furnished to 
parties wishing to apply for encumbrances on property. Where an 
applicant requires a list of encumbrances on property created by or in 
favour of a specified individual he shall be required to adda note to 
that effect on the application. 

(b) Applications for a list of documents executed by or in favour 
of a specified individual shall be obtained from the applicant in Forms 
Registration 11—98 to 103. 

(2 Fomns Registration II-—~110 to 115 shall be furnished to 
parties applying for a single search or for a copy of a single document 
-or entry. 
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. (@)A_ person applying for a search regarding a document regis- 
tered in Book 3 or Book 4 shall be required to specify his title.to search 
such books (section 57 of the Act) 

628—640. Omitted. F ; me det Soak 

641. (a) If an application is for a ‘séarch in Book 3 or 4 the 
registering officer, who alone should'make the search in those books. 
under clause (+) of section 57, shall, before making such search, obtain 
from the applicant proot of his title to have those bdoks searched with 
reference to the restrictions laid down in clauses (2) and (3) of the 
section [Order 627 (d)]. If the search proves fruitless the search 
shall be continued in Book 1 and Book 4 or Book 1 and Book 3 as the 

case may be. : . 

Similarly if an application is for a search in Book 1 and the 
search proves fruitless the registering officer shall continue the search 
in Books 3 and 4; if the requisite entry is found in the course of the 
continued search he shall without revealing to the applicant the 
existence of such entry call upon him to furnish proof of his title to 

ave those books searchéd. The contents of any entry thus discovered 
in Book 3 or 4 shall not be disclosed to the applicant unless he is 

entitled thereto under clauses (2) and (3) of section 57. 

_ (b) Searches concerning surveyed lands shall be made both in 

Index II and in the subsidiary index or in the Registers of Holdings 
as the case may be. “Pages of the Registers of Holdings [Order 620!c)J 
in which wrong survey numbers are ledgered shall be ixvariably gone 
through before the completion of a search. 

; (c) Before a single search is declared to be fruitless, Index No. 1 
shall also be searched anda note that this has been done shall be 
made on the back of the application. Every fruitless siugle search in 
Book 1 and the indexes relating thereto shall be verified and the person 
* verifying shall sign on the back of the application in token of his having 
done so. 

(d) When the particulars of an entry found in the course of a 
single Search do not tally in_ minor points, with the particulars given in 
the application the registering officer shall nevertheless read out the 
entry to the applicant and if the entry so read out is not that which he 
requires the fact shall be noted on the application, and the signature of 
the applicant obtained thereté. Where the applicant states that the 
entry read out is identical with the entry he wishes to inspect, a copy 
of the same shall be granted, if required. 

641A, 6418 and 642. Omitted. 


643. The certificate of encumbrances dh any specified property sha/l 
‘show all documents discovered during the search in the registration 
records. If an applicant desires that documents executed by particular 
‘persons should alone be shown, his request may be complied with but 
the fact shall be brougfit out clearly in the certificate... .....-.., 
.,, 644, {a) The clerk who makes a general search shall himself prepare 
“the cértificate of encumbrances and the clerk who verifies the search 
shall check the certificate. Both clerks shall affix their signatures on 
.the search application as well as on the certificate of encumbrance. 
Similarly, the clerks who prepare and examine certified copies shall 
sign on the application and on the certified copy. 
: (6) The duplicate copies of certificatés received from other 
offices under Registration Rule 144 shall be paged along with the 
certificates prepared in the receiving office. 
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. _ 645. (a) The. notes entered at the, foot of the certificate in the form | 
printed as Appendix VII to the Registration Riles do not absolve the 
officer or’ clerk who condugts a search, “" ~ ae is 

2 (5), These notes regarding inaccuracy or omission shall be 
mitted in certificates of encumbrances granted to public offices. “  ~ 

645a. An encumbrance certificate once issued to a party shall, 

ander no circumstances, be corrected or revised without the previous 
permission of the Registrar. 

6458. All notes of whatever kind made by glerks in connexion with 
general searches prior to the preparation of encumbrance certificates 
shall be only on the: slips containing the results of the searches and 
nowhere else. 


HL—TABLE OF FEES. 


13. (1) Search for or inspection of a single entry or document—— 


Rs, A. P. 
Foy the first year in the books of which search 100 
is made, for each entry or document. 7 
Wor every other year in the books of which 049 
search is continued for each entry of docy, 
ment, 


(2) General search for or inspection of any number of entries or 
documents relating to one and the same property, executed by or in 
favour of one and the same individual— =~ 

R: 


3, P. 


3. A. 

Bor the first year in the books of which search 290 
is made. 

For every other year in the books of which 080 

search is continued. 


Provided that a fixed fee of one rupee only shall be charged 
without reference to the number. af years in the books of which search 
is made, when a general search is made on the application of a public 
officer with a view to granting an encumbrance certificate— 

(a) in respect of propecty offered as security for a loan under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act or Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act, when the loan does not exceed Rs, 750 in amount, or 

{b) in respect of property offered as security by a public servant 
for the due performance of his duties. 


(A nate uppended to this Article in the Manual is sot reproduced.) 


A—FORM OF NIL CERTIFICATE OF ENCUMBRANCE 
‘ON PROPERTY. 


Application No. Certificate Na. 
(Name of applicant) having applied to me for a certificate giving 


particulars of registered acts and encumbrances, if any, in gespect of 
wadermentioasd property Sauce ee ee 
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I HEREBY certify that a search has been made in Book 1 and in the 
indexes relating thereto for...............years from the...........day 
Obs isctessescosccascsessesessD Pee0tO” CHE ssccisescGAV: Ofsiccesceescesocadecsesscd Doce 
for acts and encumbrances affecting the said property and that on such 
il no act or encumbrance affecting the said property Las been 

‘ound, 








Search made and certificate Signature 
prepared by 


Designation 
Search verified and certificate Signature 
examined by . Designation 
OFFice, } 
Dated 19 ‘ Signature of Registering Officer. 


Nore,—(1) If the properties have been described in registered documents in a 
manner different from the way in which the applicant has described them in the 
application the transactions evidenced by such documents will not be included in the 
certificate, 

(2) Under section 57 of the Registration Act and Rule 137 (7) persons desiring 
to inspect entries in the registers and indexes, or requiring copies thereof, or 
certificates of encumbrances on specified properties should make the search them- 
selves, when the registers and indexes will be placed before them on payment of the 
prescribed fees. © 

*(a) But as in the present case the applicant has not undertaken the search 
himself the requisite search has been made as carefully as possible by the office ; but 
the department will not, on any account, hold itself responsible for any errors in the 
results of the search embodied in this certificate. 

~ {b) And as in the present case the applicant has made the requisite search 
himself and as its result is shown in the certificate after the necessary verifications, 
the department will not, on any account, hold itself responsible for the omissions in it 
of ony acts and encumbrances affecting the said property, not discovered by the 
applicant. 


B.-FORM OF CERTIFICATE OF ENCUMBRANCE ON 
PROPERTY. 


Application No. Certificate No.0 


_ (Name of applicant) having applied to me fora certificate giving 
particulars of registered acts and encumbrances, if any, in respect of 
undermentioned property :—.....-ccecesssree Sevbantlecé sawandicdsvascseaneses¥etece 
T hereby certify that a search has been made in Book 1 and in the 
indexes relating thereto for.........years from the.....0..day Ofsececsvees 
19... ceveetO theressccenCty Ofssccsccereccee IQ .seceeeeefOF acts and encum- 
brances affecting the said property, and that on such search the follow- 
ing acts and encumbrances appear :— 
The form has here a schedule with 9 columns for the following 
particulars :—~ 
1, Serial Number of entry. 
2. Description of property as given in the document. 
3. Date of execution. ~ 


* Either (a) or {8} is to be deleted when the form is used. 
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4. Nature and value of the document ; also for a mortgage deed. 
the rate of interest and period of payment, and for a lease 
the term of lease and anaual rental. 

S. Names of executants. 

6. Names of claimants. . 

7 to 9. Volume, page, number and year of the registration record. 


Talso certify that save the aforesaid acts and encumbrances no other 
acts and encumbrances affecting the said property have been found. 


Search made and certificate Signature 


prepared by Designation 


Search veritied and certificate i. 


examined by Designation. 


Orrice, } 
Dated . 19 Signature of Registering Officer. 


Nots.—t1) The acts and encumbrances shown in the certificate are those discovered 
with reference to the description of properties furnished by the applicant. If the 
same properties have becn described in registered documents in a manner different 
from the way in which the applicant has described them, transactions evidenced by 
such documents will not be included in the certificate. 

{2} Under section 57 of the Registration Act and Rule 137 (i) persons desiring 
to inspect entries in the registers and indexes, or requiring copics thereof, or requiring 
certificates of encumbrances on specified properties shoul wake the search themselves, 
when the registers and indexes will be placed before them on payment of the pres» 
cribed fees. 

*(a) But, as inthe present case, the applicant has not undertaken the search 
himself the requisite search has been made as carefully as possible by the office ; bat 
the departinent will not on any account hold itseli responsible for any errors in the 
results of the search embodied in this certificate. 

(b) And as in the present case, the applicant has made the requisite search 
himself and as the acts and encumbrances discovered by him are shown in the 
certificate, after veriteation, the department will not, on any account, bold itself 
responsible for the omission in it of any other acts and encumbrances affecting the 
said properties not discovered by the applicant. 


C.—FORM OF CERTIFICATE SHOWING LIST OF DOCUMENTS 
EXECUTED BY OR IN FAVOUR OF A PERSON. 


Application No. Certificate No. severe 


(Name of applicant) having applied to me for a certificate giving 
particulars of registered documents executed by or in favour of (Name) 
1 hereby certify that a search has been made for such documents 
in Books 1, 3 and 4, and in the indexes relating thereto for ....... 
years from the ........0. day Of ......... 19 ...... to the ... oe 
ay OF reccsecreasecnenss eee and that on such search the following 
appear — 
The form has here @ scheiule with 10 columns for the following 
fartculars — 
1. Serial aumber of entry. 
2. Name of village-tract in which the erdparty t is ented 


© Either (a) or (6) is to be deleted when the form is used. 
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3.. Date of execution, 

4. Nature and value of dacument. 

5. Name of executant, 

6. Name of claimant. 

7 to 10, Bek volume, page, number and year, of the registration 
record. : 


‘ ie certify that save the aforesaididocuments-no others have been 
‘ound. : 3 


Documents registered in Book 3 or Book 4 copies of which the 
applicant is not entitled to obtain under the provisions of section 57 of 
the Indian Registration Act are not covered by this certificate. 


Signature 


Search made and certiticate : 
prepared by Designation 


Signature. 
Search verified and certificate 
examined by Designation 


OFFICE, 
Dated ; 19 oy Signature of Registering O ficer. 


Nor#.—!1) The documents shown in the certificate are those discovered with 
reference to the description of the person furnished by the applicant. If the name 
has been described. in registered documents in a manner different from the way in 

’ which the applicant has described it, transactions evidenced by such documents will not 
be included in the certificate. 

{21 Under section 57 of the Registration Act and Rule 137 (/) persons desiring 
to inspect entries in the registers and indexes, or requiring copies thereof, or requiring 
certificate showing list of documents executed by or in favour of a person, should make 
the scarch themselves, when the registers and indexes except Books 3 and 4 and the 
indexes relating thereto, will be placed before them on payment of the prescribed fees, 

*(a) But, ag in the present case, the applicant has not undertaken the search himself, 
the requiste search has been made as carefully as possible by the office but the depart- 
ment will not on any account hold itself responsible for any errors in the results of the 
search embodied in this certificate. 

(6) And, as in the present case, the requisite search for entries in Books Nos. 3 
and 4 has beon nade by the registering officer as carefully a3 possible and by the 
applicant himself in regard to entries reiating to Book 1 and a3 documents so discovered 
are shown in the certificate after verification, the department will not on any account 
Bolg ltaelt responsible for any errors in the results of the search embodied in this 
certificate, : 


* Rither (a) or {b) is to be deleted when the form is used. 
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X1—TRAVELLING BAZAARS, IN THAYETMYO 
DISTRICT. 


A: Note prepared for the Director of Agriculture, Burma, by Mv. F, D, Odell, 
M.A. LAS., Deputy Director of Agriculture, West Central Circle, and 
included in this report by kind permission of the Director of Agriculture. 


In Thayetmyo District, position, configaratjon, history and, poor 
communications appear all to have combined to make the district what 
it is to-day, one of the most backward in the whole Province. 

The district lies mid-way between the wet-zone of Lower Burma 
and the dry-zone of Upper Burma. Its rainfall is uncertain and the 
distribution of it irregular. 

Except for 4 modest area of alluvial land devoted to tobacco and 
‘pady in the south, and 3 smaller area of gently undulating groundnut 
land in the extreme north-east, the whole lot comprising barely half a 
lakh acres, the district (which has a total area of over 30 lakh acres) 
is composed mainly of broken hill and valley country in which cultiva- 
tion is limited to isolated patches. 

Roads are few and bridges non-existent. Rivers, except the Irra- 
waddy and for a part of the year the Mindén chaung are unnavigable, 
and as yet the railway does not touch the district at any point. 

Travel is mostly by bullock cart, a slow and laborious means of 
getting {rom place to place and prohibitive for long distances. In the 
rains, when stream-beds are unfordable, even this is out of the question. 

Villages and villagers have therefore developed on more or less 
self-contained and isolated lines having little touch with the world 
outside. 

In holding back the progress of the district too the outlook towards 
settled habits resulting from the part played by Thayetmyo as a border 
country between British and Burinese territory from 1853 to 1887 has 
also contributed. 

From all these canses operating together in the district we have in 
Thivetmvo a people ill-placed for their own development. 

The customs of their fathers have assumed and still retain in many 
parts of the districts an importance which is out of all proportion to their 
rresint worth. , 

This is seen to a marked degree in their uading customs. Even ina 
district as backward as Thayetmyo some progress in the matter of roads 
thas been and is still being made, and with the coming of the motor car 
in the last 4 or 5 years ¢ -mmuanications, during the dry season at an’ 
rate, have in some parts been considerably speeded ap and Cheapaied. 
Yet the same fon-san of jungle trading yoes on with all the old bad 
practices, 

The numerons middiemen who in the old days possibly were neces- 
sary to Gonnect the town-traders with the jungle cultivator are stilt there 
in unabated numbers, both, buying and selling, and the practices on 
which they before-time grew fat still go on unchanged and unheeded. 

Control of the countryman by the townsman or his agents has pro- 
“gressed as the custom of jungle trading has develcped, the contro! being 
firmed in bad years by advances on standing crops, by tans, and by 
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sales on credit. When domination in this way is secured there is little: 
likelihood of it being overthrown without some organized mass action. 
And with a people who have grown up under the conditions of the 
Thayetmvyo cultivator this is unlikely. 

Where the occasional individeal attempts direct purchase or sale 
in the town he finds little encouragement. Time and money must both: 
be expended in getting to the town. As an individual there he is too 
small to be worth bothering about, and furthermore any offer to him 
of favourable terms to attract him to direct contact would be sure to 
‘alienate the small buying and selling traders in the jungle for whom the: 

. town traders act as wh dlesalers. 

The cultivator in the jungle is therefore forced back to jungle trading 
and with it to the fon-zan (customary methods) of his tract. 

In this and in similar ways any initiative which may spark ont from: 
the general apathy of the mass is soon extinguished. Attempts towards 
economic independence are discouraged, indebtedness is fostered, and’ 
all ambition and incentive to progress remc ved. 

Local customs hold sway, opportunities for purchase and sale are 
alike restricted, monopolies are established, sharp practices in weighing 
and measuring creep in, and district development, that part of it at any 
rate towards which the cultivator would normally contribute, is checked 
from the beginning. 

This was the condition of affairs when the Thayetmyo District Agri- 
carat Improvement Committee reviewed the situation at the end of 

A freeing of the cultivator from his present trading restrictions 
was held to be imperative if the district was ever to be made to. 
progress. . 

As a first step towards this it was decided to initiate the experiment 
of opening a group of trading centres to act as common meeting places 
convenient alike to townsman and countryman, to provide at these 
centres standard weights and measures for comparison if desired with 
. those in local use, and to arrange that information as to price movements. 
outside the tract should be available for circulation if manovuvrings. 
within the bazaar should show this to be needed. It was hoped how- 
ever that the regular meeting together of people from various parts, 
and the conipetition arising from buying and selling in the open, would 
of themselves provide all the check that was required. 

As natural propaganda grounds for the spread of agricultural infor- 
mation and as centres from.which improved seed and improved imple- 
ments could be distributed the value of the bazaars, if they could be 
established, was fully realized. : 

From the sfart the Committee knew that it would likely enough be 
called upon to put forward a lot of effort to get the bazaars started and 
possibly to face a good deal of opposition. 

Jungle traders might be expected to be definitely hostile to the 
scheme as interfering with their business, mills and the large town- 
traders were at best likely to be only luke-warm in their support of a 
scheme whose reaction on themselyes could not be foreseen, and the 
cultivator, with all the good-will in the world towards the bazaars, 
would likely enough be watchful rather than workful until the benefit 
of the scheme was brought home to him. The Committce were however 
of opinion that the scheme was necessary to the development of the 
district and it was decided to push forward with it. 

Matters turned out much as was expected. 
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The area decided upon for the first series of bazaars was a tract 
in the south-west of the Allanmyo Township where a definite need for 
opening up, both agricultural and administrative, presented itself. In 
this area enquiry had shown that jungle trading practices were parti- 
cularly bad, cultivation was indifferent, and cattle thefta more than 
usually popular form of occupation. 

Operations started with the calling in of the tract thugyis and the, 
recording of their opinions for and against the scheme. These were? 
followed by the issue of pamphlets detailing the purpose of the bazaars 
and the advantages which cultivators might expect to derive from them. 
Mectings were then held to explain the proposals further to cultivators 
in the various villages and to brokers and traders in the town. 

Amongst villagers there was a good deal of coriosity and in some 
Cases signs of actual keenness, but in the towns there was less enthu- 
siasm. At one time indecd, after the date for the opening of markets 
had been fixed, it appeared doubtful whether the town traders would 
come in at all either to buy or to sell. Rumour and counter-rumour as 
to the purpose of the markets and their possible effect on the individual 
succeeded one another with amazing rapidity during the weeks preced- 
ing that fixed for the start, each rumour affecting the numbers who 
had agreed to give the market a trial. 

Forty-nine shopkeepers who had promised in early December 
to open stalls at the bazaar had by the middle of the month dwindled 
down to a third of that number. A fresh canvassing brought the 
numbers up again to just over 30, which fresh rumours and reports 
again reduced. Two days before the date fixed for the opening of the 
bazaars the number of stall-holders willing to attend had dwindled 
down to six. By guaranteeing conveyances and conveyance expenses 
to all who made the round of the three selected centres 21 stall-keepers- 
were finally persuaded to join in, and an actual start was meee possible 
on December 23rd. 

The market was set up at Kyaukpadaung on that day Sunday) aud 
travelled round to Thambulla and to Shwebandaw on ‘Tuesday and 
Thursday of the same week. The bazaars have made the round of the 
three centres once a week on these days since then. Upto date (31st 
March) 14 rounds have been made. 

The bazaars opened with a zat-pwe® to attract the cultivator and with 
the stalls of the 21 sellers of various goods from the town only. 

No jungle produce was at first brought in for sale, the jungle-dweller 
coming in mainly tobuy. Attendances began with 300 to 400 at Kvauk- 
padaung, 600 to 700 at Thambulla and, a thousand or more at Shweban- 
daw, natural curiosity and the opportunity of viewing a free z:a/-pwe 
prolably being responsible for the initial attendance of most. 

Business transacted in the bazaars during the first round however 
amounted to Rs, 526 at Kyaukpadaung, Rs. 1,807 at Thambuila and 
Rs. 1,968 at Shwebandaw, giving a week's total of Rs. 4,301. This 
firmed matters. The timid amongst the shop-keepers were thereby 
convinced of the profit which the bazaars held for them, and their 
attendance Has since been regularly kept up to 20 to 25 stalls. 
Cultivators too realized that every effort would be made to make the 
bazaar a weekly feature. The consolidating of the bazaar position has 
Sane on since then. Cultivators who first came in because the bazaars 
offered a convenient place at which to purchase their town goods 
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-without the bother and expense of a journey to the towns soon realized 
that. not only did they save money an their pyychases, but in the bazaars 
‘they had a selling place for their Y cadiate ates ° Se gat 

Paddy, cattle, cutch, beans and vegetable produce soon began to find 
their way in from the surrounding villages. j ‘ 

It is in cotton however that the biggest turn-over of jungle produce 
thas {Sen place, this being the crop of ‘the tract most grown for its 
money return. Sales in, this started in'the fourth week and have con- 
tinued to date. Altogether 51,554 viss of kuppas has passed through the 
‘bazaars, to say nothing of the quantities which have been bopght direct 
in the villages for which the price realized in the bazaar-market has 
fixed the rate. , -. 

Business in the bazaars to a total value of Rs. 77,500 has been done. 

The attendance on each bazaar day has become more or less regular 
‘at 300 to 400 for Kyaukpadaung, 600 to 700 for Thambuila and a thous- 
and or more at Shwebandaw. a. ; 

Sales too are more or less steady at Rs. 5,000 for each weekly round. 

_ Bazaar sellers have at their own expense built two lines comprising 
29 stalls at Thambulla at a cost of Rs, 150 and a further 33 stalls at 
Shwebandaw at a cost of Rs. 100. : 

They have formed their own Committee with a Secretary-Treasurer 
for the management of bazaar affairs, and have arranged for the collec- 
tion of a weekly subscription to pay fora durwan and to meet small 
expenditures called for in improving the bazaars. The movement is 
thus showing signs of being able to stand sturdily on its own feet. 

Jungle brokers are stil! antagonistic to the bazaars, a natural happen- 
ing since they interfere with the practices from which they before-time 
made their profits. One of their earliest efforts against the bazaars was 
to promise to cultivators for produce in the jungle the same price or an 
even higher one than other cultivators obtained by auction in the bazaars, 
a manipulation of jungle weight providing them with their return, 
‘Cultivators are however learning to appreciate the standard weight of 
the bazaars and the absence of trickery. 

The town brokers too are finding the bazaars convenient and open 
centres at which to buy without the intervention of a third party. With 
competition amongst them the saving so effected goes in part at any rate 
to the cultivator. 

To the individual cultivator the bazaars have meant not only a higher 
price for the agricultural produce which he has sold in them, but 
increased purchasing power for every rupee of the money which he has 
obtained by their sale. A comparison with the prices he was paying for 
goods before suggest that this alone has meant to him on an average a 
gain of between 10 and 20 per cent, This for the cultivator who has 
used the bazaar. 5 

But the effect of the bazaar extends far beyond the actual user. It 
sete a standard for prices and becomes a reference centre in the case of 
disputed jungle weight for miles round. 

. In this and in the interchange of ideas which the free mixing of 
people from different tracts has brought perhaps lies its greatest value 
aaa district development factor. ; 
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XIL+THE WORKING OF THE USURIOUS LOANS 
ACT, 


Letter No, 6223-7, dated the 2nd October 1929, from Mr. H. 'F. Doxituay, WA,” 
LC.S., Bar-at-Law, Registrar, High Court of Judicature at Rangoon, to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of Burma, Forest Department. 


Supsect.—Enguiry into the causes of the failure to utilise the Usurious 
Loans Act. 


T am directed to invite a reference to your endorsement-No. 316-0.28,. 
dated the 7th March 1929, forwarding copies of recommendations. 
“© 16 and 17" of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, and 
of paragraph 365 of the report ot the Commission, for the advice of the 
Hon'ble Judges as to what action should be taken in regard to these 
recommendations in this Province, and also to your letter No. 316028-29,. 
dated 19th September 1929, concerning an enquiry to be made by the 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee concerning the causes of the 
failure to utilise the Usurious Loans Act in this Province. I am to say 
that all District Judges in the Burma were addressed on this matter, and 
were asked to report concerning the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. From their replies it would appear that 
throughout Burma Subordinate Courts do, as a general rule, make use 
of the provisions of the Usurious Loans Act in all cases where defendants 
claim the protection of the Act. The usual rate of interest charged in 
this Province on unsecured loans is from 2 to 3per cent per mensem, 
and under the circumstances existing in ‘Burma, in considering the great 
risks which creditors run in making loans without security, such a rate 
of interest cannot generally be held to be unduly high. 

2. It has been pointed out by some District Judges that the majority 
of suits for money anda considerable proportion of simple mortraye 
of suits are decided ex-farfe or on confession, and in such cases the 
Courts have very little opportunity to reopen the accounts between the 
parties and go into the original loan in order to give relief to the debtor. 
It is also undoubtedly the case’that defendants very seldom raise the 
plea of excessive interest, and where defendants fail to ask for the 
protection of the Act Courts are naturally reluctant to take opon them- 
selves, of their own motion, the burden of makingan enquiry into the 
origin of the loan with a view to granting relief to the debtor, for which 
he has not asked. It is only natural that Judges of Subordinate Courts 
should shirk the difficult and troublesome task of going into accounts 
which have already been closed, and consequently the provisions of the 
Act are rarely used save for the simple purpose of reducing the rate of 
interest charged. : 

3. It is probable that the number of cases coming before the Civil 
Courts of this Province in which the provisions of the Usuricus Loans 
Act could with advantage be applied are not very numerous, and on 
the whole the Hon'ble Judges are not prepared to say that insuthcient 
use is being generally made of the provisions of the Act. 
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4. With regard to the suggestion that a special report on the work- 
ing of the Usurious Loans Act should be included in the Annual Report 
on the Administration of Civil Justice, I am to say that any such special 
report would necessitate the collection of special statistics of cases in 
which the Act has been applied, and in which it might have been but 
has not been applied. Such statistics would necessitate the mainten- 
ance of special registers in the Courts, and would, in the opinion of the 
Hon'ble Judges, represent an amount of labour out of al! proportion to 
their usefulness or importance. The Hon'ble Judges are therefore not 
inclined to look on this suggestion with favour. 
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XUL—STANDARD QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PROVIN- 
CIAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEES. 


Issued by the Indian Central Banking Enguiry Committee. 


(The following memorandum is published in order to assist 
witnesses in the preparation of their evidence. It is not to be regarded 
as exhaustive, nor is it desired that each witness should necessarily 
attempt to deal with all the questions raised.) 


1.—Agricullural credit and credit facilities for small industries. . 


1. Describe the present system by which the agriculturist in your 
district or province obtains hnance 
bh) for expenses during cultivation, 
(b) for capital and permanent improvements, and 
{c) for other special needs, ¢.g., failure of monsoon, for land 
revenue, etc. 

What are the rates of interest charged in your district or province 
‘in respect of advances, the period for which loans are taken, the nature 
of the security given and accepted (e.g., standing crops, etc.), and other 
conditions attaching to the grant of such loans ? 

Describe the part played in agricultural finance by Government, the 
Imperial Bank of India, the Joint Stock Banks, Co-operative Banks, the 
Indigenous Banks and Bankers, professional moneylenders, merchants 
and dealers, and other organisations giving credit (e.g., companies 
trading in fertilisers, etc). 

Can you give an estimate of the total amount of capital required for 
the various purposes stated above for your district or province ? 

State defects, if any, in the present system and the reasons for the 
existence of such defects. Do you suggest any remedies ? 

Is there co-ordination among the various credit agencies including 
Government, and is there scope for improvement in that direction ? 


2. Describe the present method of marketing principal crops in your 

district or province. 
- What in your opinion are the possibilities of forming pools and of 

‘co-operative effort generally in marketing prodace ? 

Describe the credit facilities required for the financing of products 
daring marketing and the facilities actually exisung. 

In regard to such facilities is there any special difference as between 
$nternal trade and toreign trade ? 

What is the part played by the different classes of banks and 
bankers and merchants and dealers curing the process of marketing ? 

What are the existing facilities available to the public, including 
banks and bankers, for internal remittance ? 

State any defects in the existing system and any suggestions far 
improvement 2? 

Describe the part played by negotiable instruments in the internal 
trade of the province. 
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Have you any suggestions to make for the more extensive use of 
bills (e.g., by reduction of duty on bills) ? 

‘What are the different classes of hundis current in your part of the 
country ? What are the peculiarities of each? Please give sample 
wording. 

Have you any suggestions for the amendment or the Negotiable 
Instruments Act by which the public and the bankers handling hundis 
might be better protected or benefited ? 

Are hundis emanating from your lovality discounted in your local 
centre or arc they sent to a provincial centre and discounted there, or 
are they held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents ? : 

What different kinds of instruments of ownership of goods and 
produce (e.g., railway receipts) and documents are employed for raising 
money during the process of marketing ? 

Are any difficulties experienced in the use of these instruments and 
have you any suggestions to make with a view to removing those 
difficulties ? 

What in your opinion are the possibilities of operating licensed 
warehouses in India either on the lines of the system which exists in the 
United States of America or othetwise ? 

Do vou think there is any need for Government assistance in the 


matter? 


3. In your district what is the vajae of land per acre for different 
kinds of crops ? 
What are the factors affecting such value ? In your reply, please 
distinguish between 
{a) value of land in ‘Government auction for non-payment of 
revenue, . 
(b) value of land in the event of sale by court decree, 
(c) value of land in’ purchase by private negotiation. 


4. Is there any legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural 
holdings in your province? Are there any land mortgage banks or 
agricultural banks in your province or any other banks for the: provision 
of long term credit ? 

‘State what you know of their method of work and of raising capital. 

If no such institution exists in the province, suggest the lines on 
which such institutions could be established and worked to the advan- 
tage of the landholders and tenants of your province. 

Do you suggest any measures for 

(a) improvement in the record of rights and title of owner- 
ship so as to simplify reference, and to avoid possibihties 
of disputes and counterclaims by parties other than: those © 
who are the clients of the Bank, 

(6) simplification of the process of foreclosure and sale by the 
Mortgage’ Bank in the event of non-payment, : 

(c) reduction of costs of reference to the record of rights and 
of registration of records and of the process at law so as 
to reduce the burden on the good constituents of the 
bank:m respect of charges incurred on account of 


defaulters ?. 
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SHould:‘the working capital: oft the-proposed’ Mortgege~ Banlt be 

derived largely ftom 

{a) deposits, 

(6) funds from.central institutions, on 

(c):debenture bonds.?” 
Should debenture: bonds carry any Government guarantee either. for 
principal or interest or for both ? 

If so, what measures would you suggest to secure Government , 
against unnecessary loss ? 

On what terms should agricultural Mortgage Banks raise moniés. 
under each of the above-mentioned heads, with or without Goyernment 
guarantee, and’on what terms should they. lend ont money sn as. to. 
cover their expenses ?° 

Ptease state any otHer suggestions for tlie adequate proyisian of Jong, 
term creclit against sound security. 


5. In order to devise measures for the increase of credit: facilities tor 
the agricultural classes it'is necessary-to.reach amestimate-as accurate 
aa possible of the existing indebtedness of these classes. 

Do you know of any suchestimate for a village on adistrict'ih your 
province or for the whole province?’ 

In what! manner can such an estimate be-obtained ‘with reasonablee 
acouracy ?- 

In such an astimate please distinguish: ‘betwoen— 

(a) the amount of debt with land as security which is ih the 
form of a registered mortgage, 

(8) the amount’of debt whiclr is concealed’ in the form of x 
judicial sale to circumvent'the: provisions of Acts such. 
as the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act; 

tc) the amount: of-debt‘which: it: incurred. against any other 
assets, such as the village house, ornaments, ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, crops and prodtuce;. 
or debt-which is giverron the general ‘security of‘ all the- 
assets -without-a specific pledge: 

Please state Wherever possible the purposes for which the debt-was- 
incurred, such as— 

(a) the repayment.of earlier debts, 

(b) marriage and other social occasions, 

(¢) famine and other kind of distress; 

(d) payment of land revenue; 

{e) growth of the debt by compound interest, interest, not. 
having been paid, 

(0 scede-ead: meanure;, 

(g) improved agricultural implements, 

(A) sinking of wells and agricultural improvements, 

Please indicate also to whom this debt is largely due and whether 
the creditors are Gavernment, Banke, Co-operative Societias; of indi- 
genous Lankers.and professional moneylenders. 

State what you know of the rates of interest charged, the methods: 
used for calculating it and for enforcing the payment of the debt. 

- Doyo think a-large nember-af peaple: whe: are-.cficient farmers, 
are being turned into: tenants-foe a pertod, or. temants:at- will: throagho 
the process of the enforcement of the-old debts. and: landed: property 
passing on inte the hands of the creditora?? 

15 
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If this process is going on, does it take away from the actual culti- 
vator the incentive to produce more and in an efficient and better 
manner ? . 


6. Give some idea of the number of small subsidiary industries 
allied or supplemental to agriculture existing in your province, such as 
rice milling, dairy fanning, gur making, garden produce, cotton ginneries, 
-sugar refineries, hand spinning, etc. 

Can you suggest methods by which any such industries could be 
encouraged and by which the producer might be panied to get a better 
return for his produce ? 

Can you suggest any enterprises which may give employment to 
the farmer during seasons when he cannot make full use of his time on 
his farm and thus enable him to supplement his income and to raise his 
standard of living ? 

What would be the best method of securing working capital for 
such enterprises ? 

What financial machinery do you suggest for this purpose ? 


7. State what you know of the relations that exist between the Co- 
operative Banks and the other banks in the country, namely, the Imperial 
Bank of India, the Joint Stock Banks and the Indigenous Banks. 

Describe any existing difficulties in the matter of finance in the 
case : ‘Co-operative Societies both in regard to short and long term 
capital, 

Can you give an estimate of the amount of extra capital required 
for financing the Co-operative movement in your district or province ? 

Is there any competition in your district or province between the 
Co-operative Banks and Joint Stock Banks ? 

If so to what extent and in what direction ? 

Have you any views regarding the possibility and desirability of 
granting financial concessions in order to stimulate the growth of the 
Co-operative movement (e.g., by extension of special exemption from 
income-tax to genuine Co-operative Societies, inclusion of debentures 
issued by Provincial Co-operative Banks in the list of trustee securities, 
etc.) ? 


H— Indigenous Banking. 


Notg.—By indigenous banking is meant all banks and bankers other than the 
Imperial Bank of India, the Exchange Banks, Joint Stock Banks and Co-operative 
Banks. It includes any individual or private firm receiving deposits dealing in hundis 
or lending money.) 


-1. State what you know of the functions of the indigenous bank or 
banker in your district or province enumerating all kinds of business the 
bank or banker transacts ? 


2. How and ta what extent does an indigenous bank or banker in 
your district or province assist in financing agriculture, trade and 
industry ? 


3. State what you know of the organisation of the indigenous bank- 
ing system in your district or province with regard to— 
(a) the amount of capital invested, 
(6) the volume of their business, 
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4c) their expenses, and 

(d) the relations between one indigenous bank and another and 
between indigenous banks and other banks in the country, 
(vis.) the Imperial Bank of India, the Joint Stock Banks and 
the Co-operative Banks. 


4. State what you know of the various forms of hundis and other 
credit instruments used by the indigenous banks and bankers and the 
extent of their use. Give sample copies of any of the hundis, promissory 
notes, deposit receipts, etc., used in your locality. 


5. State what you know of the indigenous bankers’ methods of grant- 
ing loans and allowing cash credits and the terms and nature of these 
loans and cash credits. 

What are the means by which the indigenous banks and bankers 
provide themselves with funds to meet their demands ? 

What are the rates of interest allowed on various kinds of deposits 
received by them 

Is it a custom amon some indigenous bankers, who carry on other 
business besides banking, to insist that advances made by them should 
be taken in commodities and not in cash? 

Is it also a custom to insist that repayments should be made by sale 
of goods through the creditor ? 


6, What are the rates of interest either in money or in kind which 
the agricultural community has to pay at present to the indigenous 
banker ? 

In what manner do you suggest these rates could be brought down 
by better organisation ? 

Would the reduction of such rates confer great benefit on the agri- 
cultural community and increase its resources thereby leading either to 
an improvement in the standard of living or enabling them to spend 
more on agricultncal improvements, better agricultural implements, etc ? 


7. Is there a prejudice in your locality against the indigenous 
bankers ? 

Are these bankers sufficiently protected in law ? 

Is there any legal or other facility which can be extended to them ? 

Are the dealings of this class of bankers with their clientele con- 
-ducted on sound lines ? 

If nat, indicate the existing defects, making suggestions for 
remedying them. 


8. Would you suggest any means of making this class of bankers 
amare serviceable to the community ? 

Could you suggest any means by which the indigenous banking 
system in India could be improved and consolidated ? 

Do you recommend any special facilities to be given to this class 
for this purpose ? : 

What do you think would be the attitude of the indigenous bank- 
ing community towards the introduction of any measures for reguia- 
ting their operations and for giving publicity to the same? 
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9. After making allowance for the legat! expenses; management 
cHarges; losses throngir défauit:and ‘losses through foreclosure; can you: 
give an idea-of the net‘return to the indigenons- banks and’ bankers on 
their capital ?* 


10. Please state whether the indigenous banks and bankers are able: 
to-meet allidemands for:accommedation.or whetherthey are-abliged to- 
refase any either-on:accountiof:the unacceptable nature ofthe: securityy 
offered ‘or owing: to insufficiency-of: their working-oapital ? 


11. .How in your pinion should the indigenous banking system be 
linked withthe :centralimoney: marketiand provincial capitals ?, 

Would -you suggest the establishment-of a.branch of'a Joint. Stock, 
Bank, or a branch of a Central Reserve Bank, or a-lecal, bank, with, 
local directorate, in, each district with. which the indigenous, banking 
system may be connected ?. 

In what manner could such a, bank inspire the confidence of ‘the 
indigenous bankers and be able to utilise the local knowledge and 
experience of the latter ? 

How is:the-competition-of such-a bank with-the indigeneous- bankers 
to be avoided? 


122 Do-you. think-there is-a large amount of.money in-the: districts. 
in the hands of indigenous bankers whicit-doss. notttind: employment: 
throughout the year ? 

Do you think:that owing:te this cause any large. amount of money is- 
flowing:to the provincial capital either for; long.or for short periods ? 

Do you think any kind of improvement in the organisation of lending, 
or: borrowing: can be. made-by which, these funds instead of flowing to 
the provincial capitals would find remunerative employment. in. the. 
districts-and:thereby benefit the-districts ?, 


1+—Inwestuwnt habsd.and-aitraction-of capital, 


tT. What are the existing banking resources imtlHe province?’ 

Can you state the amount of additional capital, if any, required? 

What-are the means or institutiors: in: existence for~ encouraging’ 
savings and investment habit ? 

Are the public provided wit full facilities for the investment oftheir 
savings ?° 

Can the existing facilities-be improved-in any way or extended in 
the smaller interior places ? 

Car you give any useftl information itrregard to the-habits. oftthe 
people of India to invest in silver and gold? 


21 Are Postal Cash Certificates pepular in your district or. province 
and can any steps Be taken to increase their popularity ? 

Deypresent interest rates of Cash Certificates require revision.and do- 
existing terms of issue in any way need change ? 

Do Savings Banks afford all. possible facilities.to the public ? 

‘What classes of population resort to such forms of investment 7. 

Can anything be done to attract other classes ? 

” Have you anything. to say regarding the alleged competition of 
Government with Banking institutions and bankers in regard to deposits 
by their attractive rates on Postal Cash Certificates and Treasury Bills 
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3. State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of Government 
securities afforded by Government, the Imperial Bank of India and 
other Banks. Are you in favour of granting any special facilities to the 
‘small agriculturists and the small investors of the country to take up 
‘some form of Government security ? If 80, state what special facilities 
you recommend ? ‘ 

State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of securities, other 
‘than Government securities, afforded by the various financial agencies. 

Can you indicate clearly the habits of various groups of people in 
your district or province with reference to monies which come into their 
hands by sale of produce or through any other cause? Where do they 
keep this money and for what purposes and in what manner do they 
use it? 

Do the farmers lend to fellow agriculturists and on what terms? 
‘How do they invest surplus money ina prosperous year? Give any 
information you can regarding the amount, growth and distribution of 
capital among the indigeneous population. 


4. State what you know about the growth of cheque-habit. 

‘What has been the effect of the abolition of stamp duty on cheques ? 

What classes of population use cheques ? Have you any suggestions 
to make for further promoting the cheque habit (e.g., payments of 
Government servants and bank employees above Rs. 100 by cheques) ? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the use of vernacular 
accipts in banking ? 


5. Do you support the view that the banking and investment habit 
in India is of very slow growth ? 

If so, to what causes do you attribute it ? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the various possible 
means of educating the people of the country to invest their savings in 
productive undertakings (e.g. propaganda by Government in regard to 
Government loans for capital expenditure, etc.). 

As far as you know, what has been the result of the opening of new 
branches in recent years by the Imperial Bank of India ? 





PART C. 


QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN 
BURMA. 





NOTES. 


1. The English and Burmese versions of the questionnaire have been 
reprinted in this volume, but it has not been found possible to reprint 
the Tamil version which was made for Chapters IV to VII and XI. 
Chapters XII and XIII were not translated into Burmese. 


2. The index and directions and index to chapters which precede 
the questionnaire in both versions below were ‘prefixed to the question- 
naire as it was issued to the public. 


3. The questions of each chapter are numbered in a separate series 
in which the hundreds-digit indicates the chapter. There is thus a 
break between the last number of anyone chapter and the first number 
of the next. 


4. The standard -questionnaire issued by-the-central committee for 
the guidance vf provincial commiittees’is-given’at page 223. 


Directions prefixed to the English version of 
the Questionnaire. 


‘Imresponse toa widely supported request the’Government of India 
has set up a Banking Enquiry Committee ‘to report upon ‘banking ‘in 
India, and -has appoiated an auxiliary committee in-each jprovirice to 
sassist the-All-India Committee. The proviacial.committees will report 
by March 1930 and the central committee will study their reports aud 
make further enquiries with the aid of experts of other countries. 


2. The following questionnaire bas been prepared by. the Burma 
Committee to assist Burma witnesses in -the preparation of their 
evidence. It is not to be regarded as exhaustive. Communications 
with reference to any matter relevant to credit for agriculture or small 
‘industries, or to the hnaucing of internal trade, or to indigenous banking 
4or'to the collection of ‘capital or to the development ‘and extension in 
‘any dtrection of sound banking, or to any other subjects connected with 
the enquiry will be welcomed. 


‘3. Certain subjects ‘have been regartied as belonging ‘more properly 
‘to the'field of-enquiry df the All-India ‘Barking ‘Enquiry Committee'to 
«which 'the ‘Burma Committee 'is auxiliary. -But communications ‘upon | 
‘these subjects also, so far-aa thev deal-with matters or aspects of peculiar 

interest to Burma or show any special considerations to be regarded 
ae respect to Burma, will be welcomed. These subjects are as 
‘ollows :— 


(a) the regulation of banking with the object of «protecting 
depositors and thereby increasing confidence in the banking 
system ; 

() banking education, with ‘the object of providing facilities for 
obtaining training in banking and generally of creating a 
body of peopie who-haves Tealkuowledge of the principles 
and practice of banking ; 

+(¢) industrial banks and credit facilities for main ahaa like 
cotton, falte, :ceal:; 

‘4d) the financing of foreign trade. 


4. It is not expected that every witness will deal with every matter 
mentioned in the questionnaire. But it is hoped that every witness will 
teal fully with every relevant matter to which his activities are closely 
related and will communicate to the committee .all special knowledye 
which is at his command and would be.of-use to the committee, and 

_ further will enlist the help of other persons having such knowledye 
ifthey have not been separately addreased by the committee. 


“5. ‘The questionnaire has been.arranged in-chapters to facilitate the 
sctection of questions by witmesses ; *but as-it ‘is notpossible ‘to repeat 
all questions which relate to the stibjects of more ‘than one chapter, 
~ the committee hopes that witnesses will be able-to look over the whole 

usstionnaize to discover .all questions .related to .their uparticular 
interests. 
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6. Witnesses are requested to leave a margin two’ inches wide 
in their answer-paper for filing. (It will be found convenient to fold 
over a marginal strip two inches wide and to place each sheet of paper 
with this towards the left when first writing on that sheet. The margin 
will thus be on the right-hand side when writing on the back of 
the paper ; but if circumstances permit it will be better to write on one 
side only.) : 


7. Witnesses who are able to send three typed copies of their 
answers should please do so. 


8. Replies may be written in the cue most convenient to the 
writer. But the committee hopes that every one will write as much of 
his reply as he can in English. 


9. Replies to the questionnaire should be sent before the 2nd. 
January and should be addressed as follows :— 
The Secretary (Questionnaire), 
Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 


The Deputy Commissioner (or Sub-divisional Officer or. Township. 
Officer) will, on request, supply envelopes and stamp and despatch 
replies. 


10. The publication of the answers of witnesses is under considera- 
tion. If any witness desires not to have his name associated with any 
evidence, or wishes to have any evidence not published at all, or wishes. 
to have any evidence kept confidential his wishes will be strictly 
complied with. 


11. Additional copies of the questionnaire in English or Burmese: 
and of some chapters in Tamil may be obtained from the Secretary on 
application. 
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© Not translated into Burmese. + Available also in Tami}. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE. 


CHAPTER 1.—AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 


Purposes of Loans. 


1. Is it the common practice for cultivators of your locality to- 
borrow for the following purposes ?-— 

(a) to meet current expenditure in ordinary years ; 

(6) to meet current expenditure in a year following a bad harvest ¢ 

{c) to buy cattle ordinarily ; 

(d) to buy land, make permanent improvements, obtain any 
permanent equipment which confers earning-power, to build: 
houses ; . 

(e) to pay rent, land-revenue, capitation-tax or thathameda ; : 

() for special occasions for which plans are usually made in 
advance, such as shinbyus, ear-borings, marriages, ahlus of 
various kinds, journeys to famous pagodas ; 

(g) for sudden unexpected occasions, such as funerals, replaces 
ment of cattle suddenly dying ; 

(h) to educate children ; 

(i) to buy expensive Inxuries (such as gramophones, wireless,. 
bicyles, mirrors, elaborate almirahs, specially fine clothes) or 
to pay for extravagances of children ; : 

(4) any other common purposes which you can mention. 


2. If money is commonly obtained for amy of the above purposes- 
otherwise than by borrowing, state how. 


Crop-loans to Cultivators. 


Nots.--Crop-loans are laans taken by a cultivator for any purpose (in connection: 
with either cultivation or household expenses) and expected by the lender to be 
repaid at the next harvest. 


3. For which of the purposes mentioned in Question 1 is the 
borrowing usually done by a crop-loan ? 


4. Nore.—Thronghout this question exclude loans by landowners to ther ows" 
tenanta. (See Question 6 } 
(1) How much of the total crop-loans of your locality is taken from: 
(a) banks, (6) co-operative societies, (c) other persons? (Answer in such 
terms as one half, very hiltle.) 
(2) What sorts of people are included amongst those “ other 
persons" ? (State whether they are Burmese, Chinese, Chettiars or 
other kinds of Indians—mention which kinds of Indians.) State which 
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‘sorts are numerous, which are in moderate numbers and which few; if 
possible give some idea of the relative numbers, How much of the 
total crop-loans in your locality does each sort provide ? 

(3) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answer to 
item 2 are cultivators? How much of the total crop-loans do these 
cultivators provide? 

(4) How many of eath soft’ df-people merittoned in your answer to 
item 2 are not cultivators but own agricultural land (i.e. you should 
exclude cases of land temporarily taken over for bad debts)? How 
much of the total crop-loans do these landowners provide ? 

(5) To what extent do people of each sort mentioned in your 
answer to item 2: borrow from others: to-get money for loans ? 

(6) Doany lenders prefer to confine their crop-loans to cultivators 
of particular races or to cultivators of any other-special kind, and usually 
refuse other business? ‘If so, give their reasons. 

-(7) Do any-lenders give better or worse terms to particular kinds 
of borrowers? If so, give their reasons (e.g. it is sometimes said that 
Indian borrowers get better terms than Burman). 

(8) Under what circumstances do borrowers of crop-loans prefer 
‘to deal with any particular kind of lender ? 


5. (1)-Answer the following questions for crop-loans:in your-locality, 
Sex¢luding loans:granted by landlords to:their tenants +— 
(a) What is the usual time of year for taking the foan ? 
(b) ‘What‘is'the-usual rate of interest ? 
‘(¢) What are‘the highest and ‘lowest rates of 'iritérest that 
are: common ? 
(d) Under-what circumstances are: different'rates of interest 
‘fixed ? 
(c) When the rate of interest ‘is fixed by the month, is the 
Burmese month or the:English month generally used ? 
20f) ‘What is the-usual kind of-security ? 
tp) "What ‘other-kirs df security are common? 
(h) When gold ernamerits are.given in pledge for loans, what 
ifs:the largest-loamsiven on‘one-hundred ‘rupees worth 
of gqid? Or, on ten rupees worth of gold)? Is 
; interest less for such loans than for others? 
(i) What documents are executed for the loan? In what 
language are they written ? 
(j) Is any oral agreement made to supplement the document ? 
(k) What-dther-conditions-are ugudlly made for such loans ? 
() What conditions are understood without being 
‘melitioned ? : . 
‘(ni) What deductions are made from the,principal. money at 
the time of giving it out ? 
“(vi) “Ts'any interest deducted Ut the ‘time of ‘Living ‘out the 
loan? If so, how‘much? 
{o) What presents does custom require either borrowers or 
lenders to make to the other party ? ; 
(4) pf interest.is not paid on due date, how long-do lenders 
wait before they ‘begin to .reckon ‘interest on the 
‘interest ? . 
‘ ‘(2) Is.any modification of the answer.you have given to-any ifem 
win ‘the first part ofthis question necessary ‘for any ,pasticular class of 
pergp-loans ? 
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(3): Do lenders from.whom cultivators. take loans at:the beginning. 
of the rains promise to. give the: borrowers: further. loans: as. reqnined) 
until harvest ? : 

(4) Do-the rates of: interest-on-crop-loans: vary: fronpyear to year 
os.do:they remain-steady ?' How have these rates of interest. changed 
during the last ten or twenty years? 


6. (1) Are there many. tenants io your locality ? 

(NoT8,.—If there are very few the remainder of this question should not 

be-answered.) 

(2) What proportion of tenants in your locality get' their crop-loans. 
from their landlords (that is, the owners of land they cultivate) ?: 

(3) Do the landlords generally lend from their own money or. doi 
they borrow on each occasion the money required by the tenant ? 

(4) Do many landlords who Jend their own money to their tenants. 
have a long-standing loan of their own ? 

(5) When the landlord tends ffom his own capital :-- 

(a) how much does he charge the tenant. either more or-less- 
interest than another fender would charge ? 

(b) is mere any other difference in the answers: which must: 

he given to any part of Question 5 in these cases ?: 

(6) When. alandlord borrows the money required by his tenant :— 

(a) to what extent docs he get better terms. than. the tenant. 
himself would get ? 

(6) to what-extent does he get better terms than an ordinary 
cultivator would get ? 

(ec) how much does he charge the tenant more or less interest 
than he himself pays ? 

(a) does his loan to the tenant differ in any other of the 
matters mentioned in Question 5 from the loan taken 
bv himself ? 

(7) Do some landlords instead of lending to their tenants act as 
sureties to enable the tenants to borrow elsewhere? Is this practioe 
common in yaur locality? In what respects and to what extent: dov 
tenants get better. terms in this way.? 


« 

7. Ave loans. commonly. taken in your locality on sabape, pe-be ar any. 
other similar system? Is sabuenyun-(or a. similar system for other 
produce) in use? State the. usual rates, the usual reasons. for taking 
such loans, other. usual circumstances of such loans and any. customary, 
conditions with regard to such loans. 


» @ Is anv considerable amount of -crop-leans given as loans.of paddy: 
or other produce? If given, what are the usual terms? Under what 
circumstances are such loans taker ?- 


9. Do some cultivators instead of taking loans sell their crop before 
harvest at a price fixed at the time of the sale and,without reference to 
the price which happens to be current after harvest ? 


1Q What difficulties .do responsible culavators meet ia obtaining 
necessary crop-loans ? How do those clifficulties come about? What 
remedies do you sugyest ? 


11. Hf cultwwators got crop-loans more easily. would they probably. 
wet better crops? Would the craps be so much better that the people 
couldipay interest on er leans ind. sull have a larger balawce for 
themselves ? 
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12. (1) What advantages and what disadvantages are there in 
-taking crop-loans from the township officer instead of borrowing from 
a Chettiar or a co-operative society ? 

(2) Are the disadvantages greater than the advantages ? 


{Notg.—Please see also Questions 901 to 906 for the application of co-operative 
principles to crop-loans,} 


Crop-loans to Landlords. 


13. What differences in your answers to Questions 4 and 5 are 
necessary if the borrower is not a cultivator but is a landlord, that is to 
say, a landowner who does not cultivate any land but leases his land 


“to tenants ? 
Long-term Loans. 


Note.—Long-tern) loans are loans which are given ‘without an expectation that 

the whole will be repaid within five years. 

14. (1) For what purposes are long-term loans needed in your 
Jocality by (a) practical cultivators owning the land they cultivate, 
4b) tenant cultivators, (c) landlords, that is landowners who let their 
land to tenants? Distinguish these three classes in your answer. 

(2) For what other purposes are long-term loans needed by any 


of these classes in any other part of Burma? 


Long-term Loans to Cultivators. 


15, (1) How much of the long-term loans to cultivators of your 
locality has been taken from (a) banks, (5) co-operative socicties, 
-c) other persons? Answer in such terms as one half, tery litle. 

(2) What sorts of people are included amongst those “ other 
persons” ?° (State whether they are Burmese, Chinese, Chettiars or 
other kinds of Indians—mention which kinds of Indians.) State which 
sorts are numerous, which are in moderate numbers and which few ; if 
possible give some idea of the relative numbers. How much of the 
total long-term loans in your locality does each sort provide ? 

(3) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answer 
to item (2) are cultivators? How much of the total long-term loans of 
the locality have these cultivators provided ? 

(4) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answers 

‘to item (2) are not cultivators but own agricultural land. (N.B.—You 
should exclude cases of land temporarily taken over for bad debts) ? 
How thuch of the total long-term loans of the locality have these 
tandowners provided ? 

(5) Do any lenders prefer to confine their long-term loans to 
cultivators of particular races or to cultivators of any other special kind, 
and usually refuse other business? If so, give their reasons. 

(6) Do any lenders give better or worse terms to particular kinds 
of borrowers? If so, give their reasons. 

(7) Under what circumstances do borrowers of long-term loans 
prefer to deal with any particular kind of lender ? 

16. (1) Answer the following questions for long-term loans taken by 
-cultivators in your locality :—- 

(a) what is the usual rate of interest ? 

(6) what are the highest and lowest rates of interest that are 


common ? 
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({c) under what circumstances are different rates of interest fixed ? 

(d) when the rate of interest is fixed by the month, is the 
Burmese or the English month generally adopted ? how 
many times one month's interest is usually paid for a 
whole year ? 

{c) how often is interest due for payment? is interest ever due 
at any time except after a harvest? if interest is not 
paid on due date, how long a time elapses before it is 
treated as a debt with interest to be paid on it ? 

{f) is it usual to fix a definite period after which the loan must 
be repaid? if so, what is the usual period? is the 
period usually arranged so that the payment will become 
due in harvest time? is the borrower allowed to repay the 
loan whenever he likes before the agreed period expires ? 
if no definite period is fixed, is the borrower liable to 
be called upon to repay at an inconvenient time ? 

4g) is the borrower allowed to repay an instalment of the loan? 
if so, can an instalment be made at any time of the year? 
is any additional ‘payment required by the lender for 
allowing the privilege of repaying an instalment? does 
an instalment cease to bear interest as soon as it is paid? 
must the borrower give previous notice before repaying 
an instalment? what is the consequence of failing to 
Rive this notice? have you ever heard of an instalment 
offered by a borrower being refused ? - 

(hk) has the lender a right to recall the loan at any time? when 
do lenders of any class make use of this right? why do 
they do this? what expenses do borrowers commonly 
sufler through such recalls? does a borrower commonly 
arrange a fresh loan with the same lender when his loan 
is recalled? 

{t) what is the usual kind of security ? 

(y} what other kinds of security are commonly taken ? 

{k) when mortgages are taken as security, how commonly are 
usufructuary mortgages taken ? 

() what documents are executed for the loan? in what 
language are they written ? ¥ 

(m) is any oral agreement made to supplement the document ? 

(n) what other conditions are usually made for such loans ? 

(o) what conditions are understood without being mentioned ? 

(p) what deductions are made from the principal movey at the 
time of giving it out ? 

(g) is any interest deducted at the time of giving out the loan? 
if so, how much ? 

(r) what presents does custom require either borrowers or 
tenders to make to the other party ? 

(s) if interest is not paid on due date, how long do lenders wait 
before they begin to reckon interest upon it ? 

(2) Is any modification of the answer you have given to any item 
in the first part of this question necessary for any particular class of 
long-term loans ? 


17. Do the rates of interest at which long-term loans are granted 
change from year to year or do they remain steady ? How have these 
rates of interest changed during the last ten or twenty years ? 
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18: How dom the: mates: af interest) charged) for long-term loans 
compare with those charged:for crop-loans ?- How has this relationship 
changed during :the: last:ten or twenty. years.?- 


19. (1) What difficulties do respectable borrowers meet in connection 
with long-term loans? Does the purpose of the. loan make any 
difference in this.respect.? 

(2}. How do the difficulties arise ? 

(3) What.remedies do you suggest ?. 

20. (1) Da. you. know that: Government is. willing: on certain . 
conditions to: lend money for a long: period to cultivators: who wish to 
make improvements in their land; and.that the-rate of interest is only 
* 18:annas:4:pies per: cent per. month? 

(2) Why. do very. few cultivators ask for such loans ? 

(3) Should.a mortgaye for securing such a loan be given priority 
over earlier mortgages. ? : 

21. (1) Doyou think the provision of land-mortgage banks desirable 
in Burma? 

(2) Haw do you expect them to be useful to (a) practical agricul- 
turists owning their land, (4) tenant cultivators, (c). landowners who let 
their, land to tenants ? 

(3), What security would tenants give to a land-mortgage bank ? 

(4) Do you recommend that land-mortgage banks should lend to- 
all the three classes mentioned in item 2 of this question ? 

(5) All banks making long-term loans require an, instalment of 
the principal money, to be paid every, year as, well as the- interest, and 
they require both these payments to be made regularly. Land-mortgage 
banks would have to follow this plan., The interest would be less than 
is paid to,Chettiars in, most, places. and would perhaps be the same as 
is paid in co-operative societies ; but, if the borrower failed to pay, the 
bank would generally be unable to wait and would.be compelled to sell 
the land. Do you think cultivators in. Buema would like such a bank ? 

22: (1) What measures other than the establishment-of land-mortgage 
banks do you recommend for- the. improvement: of the facilities of 
agricultorists for long-term: loans? 

(2) What security is available for loans given. in- any manner 
you suggest?. What would be the cost of a loan to the borrower? 

(3): Please exphiin as fally:as you can. the: practical! working of 
the measures -you suggest: 

Notz.—Ptease see also Questions 967 to 910 for the application of ‘co-operative 
Principles to long-term loans. 


Long-term Loans to: Landtords: 


23. What differences: im-your-answers to Questions 15 and 16 are 
necessary if.the, borrower. is net.a.cultivator: but. a landlord, that is to- 
say, a landowner wha does: nok, cuktivate any, land but leases his land 
tatenants? 

Intermediate: Loans. 

NoTE. —Intermediate loans are loans which are not expected to be repaid at next 
harvest but are expected to be repaid within, two, tbree or four years, 

2A. (1) For: what purposes: are intermediate loans needed: ire your> 
locality by (ge): practical caltivatars., awning: the land: they coltiveie.. 
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{b) tenant cultivators, (c) landlords, that is to say, landowners who do 
not cultivate, but let their land to tenants? Distinguish these three 
classes in your answer. 

(2) For what other purposes are intermediate loans needed by 
any of these classes in any other part of Burma? 


25, (1) What changes in your answers to Questions 16 and 17 are 
needed for intermediate loans’ taken by cultivators ? 

(2) What changes in your answers to Questions 16 and 17 are 
needed for intermediate loans taken by landlords ? 


26. (1) What difficulties do ordinary respectable cultivators or 
landlords meet in getting an intermediate loan? Does the purpose of 
the loan make any difference in this respect ? 

(2) How do the difficulties arise ? 
(3) What remedies do you suggest ? 


All kinds of Loans. 


27. Is there competition amongst persons who regularly lend money 
to cultivators ? 


28. Is ill feeling against any class of lenders common? What is 
the cause of this? How can it be removed ? 


29. (1) Are borrowers generally able to reckon the interest due 
from them or to get it reckoned by another person so as to check the 
lender's accounts ? ‘ 

(2) Do they commonly check in this way the lender's account of 
their loan? Or do they trust the account kept by the lender ? 

(3) Do lenders of all classes keep accurate accounts in fact? 
How do they get the interest calculated accurately ? 

(4) What is the usual cause of disputes about the accounts? 
With what kinds of lenders do they arise ? 


30. (1) How is the repayment of a loan acknowledged when there is 
(a) a mortgage (6) a pro-note (c) no document as security. 
(2) Do cultivators usually get a receipt when they repay only a 
part of a loan? 
(3) Do they ever have difficulty in getting such a receipt ? 


31. What difficulties do cultivators sometimes meet in recovering 
pro-notes, mortgage-deeds or other documents or jewellery given by 
them as security for loans? Under what circumstances do these 
difficulties arise? How do the borrowers proceed? How can the 
difficulties be prevented by the borrowers? Can the difficulties be 
prevented altogether ? 


32. (1) Do tenders of any class sometimes ask borrowers unexpectedly 
to repay their loans immediately or after a short time, even when the 
security is good and there has been no previous arrangement for 
repayment at that time ? 

(2) What reasons do they generally give to borrowers on these 
occasions ? 
(3) What are generally the real reasons ? 
(4) Do they ever ask for such repayments because a more 
profitable use of their money is offered elsewhere ? 
(5) What remedies are available ? 
16 
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33. Does a lender, who has for a long-term loan a mortgage on 
a borrower's land, charge him more than the usual rate of interest for a 
crop-loan because the borrower must otherwise bear the expense of 
executing a fresh mortgage to another lender? Is this done when there 
is still sufficient security for both loans? What kinds of lenders are 
concerned? Are they numerous ? 


34, How do borrowers of any kind suffer inconvenience through the 
Chettiar custom of changing agents every three years ? 


35. What other complaints do borrowers have against any kind -of 
lenders? What remedies do you suggest ? 


36. How long does it take on an average in your locality to recover 
through the civil courts money due on a pro-note? How could this 
time be reduced ? ; 


37. (1) How long does it take on an average in your locality to 
obtain a preliminary decree in a mortgage-suit? How could this period 
be reduced ? 

(2) When six months have expired since a preliminary mortgage 
decree has been given, how much longer is required on an average to 
get a final decree? How can this time be reduced ? 

(3) How long is the ordinary interval between the date of final 
decree and the-date of publication of a proclamation of sale? How can 
this interval be reduced ? 

(4) How long a time elapses on an average between the 
proclamation of sale and the recovery of the money? How can this 
time be reduced ? 

(5) What reasons are there for and against reducing the period 
of six months granted by a preliminary mortgage-decree? How much 
reduction do you recommend ? 


38. (1) Are disputes between borrowers and lenders .-ammon in your 

locality ? 

(2) Do disputes between borrowers and lenders often arise 
through misunderstandings of each other's language ? 

(3) What other causes of disputes are common ? 

(4) To what extent is arbitration used to settle disputes in your 
locality? How are arbitrators appointed? Is their decision commonly 
effective ? 


39, (1) Do tenders generally ask the purpose for which a Ioan 
is taken ? 
(2) Do borrowers often deceive the lender in this matter ? 
(3) What are usually the real purposes in such cases? What 
purposes are usually pretended ? 


Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 


40. (1) Which of the principal crops of your district are consumed 
near by and which are sent to a great distance ? 

(2) For crops which are consumed near by, state “whether 
cultivators themselves sell retail. If not, through whose hands do these 
crops pass before reaching the consumer? How do those persons get 
the money they need to pay for the crop? When is the cash paid to 
theecultivator ? How much is usually sold by an average cultivator at 
on time ? 
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(3) For crops which are sent a great distance— 

{a) are they bought by local dealers or by dealers from 
other places or by brokers or agents of distant buyers ? 

(b) do the dealers trade on their own money or do they 
raise loans or get money by discounting hundis ? 

(c) if the dealers commonly take loans, from whom and on 
what terms do they borrow? What is the usual 
practice with regard to security for these loans ? 

(d) if the dealers commonly raise money by hundis, give 
Particulars ; 

(ec) if hundis are not much used, explain why ; 

{f) bow much is usually sold by an average cultivator at one 
time ? 


(@) when is the cash due te the cultivator paid to him ? 


41. (1) Do many cultivators in your district borrow money ia 
connection with the marketing of their crops? What crops do they 
cultivate? Are they owners or tenants of their land? What is the 
usual amount of the loan?) From whom are the loans taken? Give as 
many farther particulars as you can of the circumstances and of the 
conditions of the loans. ‘ 

(2) Are many cultivators in your district compelled by lack of 
money and pressure by their creditors to sell their produce earlier 
than they otherwise would? What crops do they cultivate? Are they 
owners or tenants of their land? How much longer would they keep 
their produce if not so compelled to sell? Do they sell it all early 
or only a part? How much do they lose by this in an ordinary year? 
Do they prefer to sell early rather than take loans, or are they unable 
to get loans? 

(3) What prBposals do you offer for assisting cultivators in the 
matters treated in this question ? 


42. Are any cultivators who have borrowed money controlled in 
any way by their creditors as regards the persons to whom or the 
way in which they may dispose of their produce? Give as many 
particulars as you can. 7 


43. (1) Which kinds of agricultural produce are stored by local 
dealers or millers for sale after some time ? Do these dealers commonly 
borrow moncy to carry on this business? What security do they give 
for their loans ? 

(2) Do cultivators store their own produce for sale a long time 
after harvest? How do they obtain the money they require while the 
produce is stored ? 

(3) If, an either of the cases mentioned in items (1) and (2) of 
this question, the produce itself is given as security for loans, give as 
much information as you can about the way this is arranged and about 
the usual conditions of the loans. If you can give a copy of any 
documents used tor such loans please do so. 


44. (i) What documents (e.¢. railway receipts) representing claims 
upon agricultural produce are used for borrowing mouey during the 
process of marketing that produce ? 

2) Are any dithculties experienced in the use of any of these 
documents ? How can the difficulties be removed ? 
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(3) Are there any new types of such documents which you think 
should be brought into use? Please give as full particulars as you 
can of the way they would be used and the special advantages they 
would have. 


45.. Would a system be satisfactory under which banks keep in their 
own godowns goods upon which their advances are secured? What 
changes do you suggest ? How would the banks be safeguarded if your 
suggestions were adopted ? 


46. (1) If persons of good reputation built at suitable centres 
warehouses to which the public might bring produce to be stored, 
what documents would they need to give to persons who stored produce 
with them so that any person who bought the documents in good faith 
from the hoider would obtain a good title to the produce ? 

(2) To make such documents a satisfactory security for bankers 
would it be necessary (having regard to Exception 1 of Section 108 of 
the Indian Contract Act*) for the warehouses to be licensed and 
supervised by Government or for the forms of the documents to be 
prescribed by Government? What further provisions would be necessary 
or desirable ? 

(3) Would there be need for Government’s financial assistance 
in constructing and working the warehouses ? 

(4) For what kinds of produce and what parts of the country 
would the plan be suitable ? 


47. Having regard to Sections 108 and 178 of the Indian Contract 
Act*, can you suggest any method, apart from that suggested in reply 
to Question 46, of arranging for agricultural produce to constitute a 
security satisfactory to indigenous and other bankers.? 


48. (1) Is there any reason why any rice miller should not issue a 
transferable warrant which, as representing the paddy brought to bint 
for storing or milling would be available as a pledge to a bank ? 

2) Would not the development of this business help the 
marketing of the produce ? 

(3) Could it be applied to other kinds of produce besides paddy 
and rice? - 

(4) What drawbacks or limitations are there to the development 


of such a business ? 
5) Please suggest a form for the warrant. 


49, Please comment upon the statement that no marked improvement 
in the finance of the marketing of paddy can be achieved without— 
(a) restriction of the kinds of paddy grown to a small number of 
types ; and 
(8) standardised grading in each of those types ; and 
(c) provision for storage in bulk of such standard grades. 


50. (1) Has any scheme been proposed in your locality for forming 
co-operative societies for selling agricultural produce or for forming any 
other association for the same purpose ? 

(2) Describe any difficulties that have been or would be met in 
getting the money required by such societies and associations. 
(3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 
partite ine 
* Sections 108 and 178 of the Indian Contract Act are reproduced at the end of 
this Chapter. 
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Organisation of Agricultural Loans. 


51. (1) What part in providing ‘the money required by local 
money-lenders for agricultural loans is played by (a) the Imperial Bank, 
(8) the Exchange Banks, (c) the other joint stock banks and (a) the other 
banks managed on European lines? Distinguish the various seasons 
of the year in your answer, and include loans for marketing as well as 
for cultivation. 

(2) What improvements can you suggest in this matter ? 


Agricultural Charge. 


52. (1) Should a preferential claim upon the crops or cattle of a 
cultivator be given under any circumstances to a person who has lent 
that cultivator money? Under what circumstances? With what 
restrictions and precautions ? Should the claim be restricted to lenders 
registered in some way as bankers or regular professional lenders ? 
Should the claim be restricted to loans registered in some way? If 
30, how should they be registered? If not, how would competing 
claims of this kind be treated? How in any case should the claim 
upon a tenant rank with regard to the claim of his landlord for (a) rent, 
(b) advances? Would cultivators be likely to find their borrowing power 
reduced by such legislation ? 

(2) Could legislation provide that an innocent purchaser of the 
produce, with or without knowledge of the claim, should have a goods 
title to the produce free from all claims of the tender? What reason 
are there for and against such legislation? Do you recommend it? 
What supplementary provisions would you make ? 


Agricultural Insurance. 


53. How could agriculturists be helped by insurance in obtaining 
loans? (Consider insurance of their own lives, insurance of cattle, 
insurance of crops against flood or pests or rain at harvest, all other 
modes of insurance.) Give particulars, if you can, of any practicable 
schemes. What difficulties are there ? 


Value of Agricultural Land. 


Nots.—Value of. land means the price which would be regarded locally as 
reasonable in a private sale of the land made without hurry or pressure on cither side. 


54. (1) What different sorts of agricultural land would you 
distinguish in your locality with respect to valuation ? (e.g. pasture land, 
ground-nut land, irrigated paddy land, ordinary unirrigated paddy 
land, high paddy land, flooded land, Aaing land by the Irrawaddy, kaing 
land by small streams, custard-apple gardens, manyo gardens, betel-nut 
gardens, orchard gardens of different kinds, market gardens, flower 
gardens, daant belts, theihke fields, etc.) 

(2) For each sort of land in your locality: «0 distinguished, state 
what is the most usual value per acre at present, and what is the value 
of the best and worst land of that sort (¢.g. say : unirrigated paddy land 
in X and Y townships runs from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per acre; the most 
usual value is about Rs. 180 per acre). Do sot give the value of land 
in exceptional situations. 

(3) What are the rents corresponding to those sale-values ? 
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55. For each sort of land which you distinguish in Question 54, 
state what are the principal canses of differences in its value or rent 
from place to place. 


56. (1) In the last two or three years has the value or rent of any 
sort of land in your locality risen or fallen ? How much? 
(2) I£ you think any sort of land in your locality is likely to rise 
or fall in value or rent in the near future, say why and whether you 
think the rise or fall will be large. 


57. What proportion of the value (as defined in the note above 
Question 54) is generally obtained in sales by government auction for 
recovery of land revenue or in execution of a decree of a civil court? 


Statistics.” 


68. How can a good estimate be made’ of the total amount of 
crop-loans required every year in any area? Give, if you can, an 
estimate for a township and a district and for Upper Burma and Lower 
Burma, showing how your result is obtained. 


59. How can a good estimate be made of the total indebtedness of 
cultivators who own their land excluding all debts which will normally 
be paid off at next harvest, and dividing the debts into (a) those secured 
by mortgages and (b) other debts? Give, if you can, estimates for a 
township and a district, and for Upper Burma and Lower Burma, 
showing how your result is obtained. , 

Note.—The statistics of mortgages in the Land Records and Registration 
Departments are known to be erroneous because redemptions are rarely recorded. 
Observe that only persons actually cultivating their own land are concerned, and 
that their loans are to be reckoned as they are when acconnts have just been settled 


after harvest The estimate is to be made alse for an ordisary year, when the debts 
have not been swollen by a had harvest or temporarily reduced by a good harvest. 


60. (1) Suppose the ordinary cultivators of your locality owning and 
working a holding of average size were divided into the five class¢s 
described below according to the debts they have remaining in an 
ordinary year just after selling their harvest and settling accounts as far 
as they can (s.e. as explained in the note below Question 59). The 
classes are :— . 

A. those who are free from debt and have cattle and enough wunsa 
to last until next harvest begins (or have enough money to pay 
all their debts and buy this much wansa) ; 

B. those who do not belong to the class A but would be able to 

@ pay off all their debts if they used all the money they have 
and sold all their wunsa but kept their cattle ; 

C. those who do not belong to class A or B but have debts which 
are less than half the value of their land (not counting other 
Property) ; 

D. those whose debts are more than half the value of their land 
but are lecs than the value of all their property; © 

E, those whose debts exceed the value of all their property. 

On an average how many cultivators in ten belong to each of these 
classes? If any class includes very few, mention that and confine your 
estimate to the other classes. 


a 
*In printing the replies the four questions of this section have been treated as 
separate sections. 
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(2) If a cultivator of your district (a) has debts which in an 
ordinary year, after selling the harvest.and settling accounts, amonnt to 
just half the value of bis land, (6) haa a holding of average size, (c) is as 
industrious and efficient as the average cultivator, {d) has an average 
family according to his age and (e) is healthy, can he reasonably hope 
to prevent his indebtedness from increasing seriously (making allowances 
for ups and downs according to the season)? If he can, say what 
proportion of class D could also hope for this ; if he cannot, say how 
much less his permanent debts must be to allow him this hope, and 
what proportion of class C have debts as small as this, 

3) Can you suggest any better way of grading the cultivators 
according to their indebtedness ? If so, will you describe it and answer 
items (1) and (2) of this question as they would be expressed in terms 
of that grading ? 

(N.B.—This to be done in addition to answering items ? and 2 as 
expressed above.) 


61. (1) In an ordinary year, after they have sold all their produce 
and paid their rent, what proportion of the denants in your locality 
have caltle to plough their land and enough wussa to last until they can 
get some food from the next harvest and are free from debt P Onan 
averaye how many tenants in ten would belong to this class? Can a 
healthy industrious tenant of this class, who is of average skill as a 
cultivatur and has the ordinary standard of kiving, expect to remain ir 
this class ?. What are his principal difficulties in doing so? 

(2) How many tenants in ten would be unable to pay all their 
debts after harvest in an ordinary year if they sold all their cattle and 
all their harvest without keeping any wunsa ? 


Inptam Contract Act (X oF 1872) Sections 108 ann 178, 


108. No seller can give to the buyer of goods a better title to those 
goods than he has himself, except in the following cases — 

Exception 1.—When any person is, by the consent of the owner, 
in possession of any goods, or of any bill of lading, dock-warrant, 
warehouse-keeper’s certificate, wharfinger’s certificate or warrant or 
order for delivery, or other document showing title to goods, he may 
transfer the ownership of the goods of which he is ee in possession, 
or to which such documents relate, to any other person, and give such 
person a good title thereto, nol-withstanding any instructions of the 
owner to the contrary : Provided that the buyer acts in good faith, 
and under circumstances which are not such as to raise a reasonable 
Presumption that the person in possession of the goods or documents 
haa no right to sell the goods. 

Exception 2.—lIf ane of severat joint-owners of goods has the sole 
possession of them by the permission of the co-owners, the ownership 
of the goods is transferred to any person who buys them of such 
joint-owner in good faith, and under circumstances which are not sech 
as to raise a reasonable presumption that the person in possession of 
the goods has no right to sell them. 

EaceMion 3.—When a person has obtained possession of goods under. 
a contract voidable at the option of the other party thereto, the 
ewuership of the goods is transferred to a third person who, before the 
contract is rescinded, buys them in good faith of the person in 
Possessioa ; uniess the circumstances which render the contract voidabie © 
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12. (1) What advantages and what disadvantages are there in 
taking crop-loans from the township officer instead of borrowing from 
a Chettiar or a co-operative society ? 

(2) Are the disadvantages greater than the advantages ? 


(NoTE.—Please see also Questions 901 to 906 for the application of co-operative 
principles to crop-loans.) 


Crop-loans to Landlords. 


13. What differences in your answers to Questions 4 and 5 are 
necessary if the borrower is not a cultivator but is a landlord, that is to 
say, a landowner who does not cultivate any land but leases his land 


‘to tenants ? 
Long-term Loans. 


NoTE.—Long-tern: loans are loans which are given ‘without an expeciation that 

the whole will be repaid within five years. 

14. (1) For what purposes are long-term loans needed in your 
locality by (a) practical cultivators owning the land they cultivate, 
4b) tenant cultivators, (c) landlords, that is landowners who Jet their 
land to tenants? Distinguish these three classes in your answer, 

(2) For what other purposes ire long-term loans needed by any 


of these classes in any other part of Burma? 


Long-term Loans to Cultivators. 


15, (1) How much of the long-term loans to cultivators of your 
locality has been taken from (a) banks, (4) co-operative societies, 
-{c) other persons? Answer in such terms as one halt, tery lille. 

(2) What sorts of people are included amongst those “ other 
persons”? (State whether they are Burmese, Chinese, Chettiars or 
other kinds of Indians—mention which kinds of Indians.) State which 
sorts are numerous, which are in moderate numbers and which few ; if 
possible give some idea of the relative numbers. How much of the 
total long-term loans in your locality does each sort provide ? 

(3) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answer 
to item (2) are cultivators? How much of the total long-term loans of 
the locality have these cultivators provided ? 

(4) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answers 
to item (2) are not cultivators but own agricultural land. (N.B.~You 
should exclude cases of land temporarily taken over for bad debts) ? 
How rnuch of the total long-term loans of the locality have these 
Jandowners provided ? 

(5) Do any lenders prefer to confine their long-term loans to 
cultivators of particular races or to cultivators of any other special kind, 
and usually refuse other business? If so, give their reasons. 

{6) Do any lenders give better or worse terms to particular kinds 
of borrowers? If so, give their reasons. 

(7) Under what circumstances do borrowers of long-term loans 
prefer to deal with any particular kind of lender ? 

16. (1) Answer the following questions for long-term loans taken by 


cultivators in your locality :— 
{a) what is the usual rate of interest ? 
(6) what are the highest and lowest rates of interest that are 


common ? . 
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(c)} under what circumstances are different rates of interest fixed ? 

{d) when the rate of interest is fixed by the month, is the 
Burmese or the English month generally adopted? how 
many times one month's interest is usually paid for a 
whole year ? ; 

{e) how often is interest due for payment? is interest ever due 
at any time except after a harvest? if interest is not 
paid on due date, how long a time elapses before it is 
treated as a debt with interest to be paid on it ? 

{f) is it usual to fix a definite period after which the loan must 
be repaid? if so, what is the usual period? is the 
period usually arranged so that the payment will become 
due in harvest time? is the borrower allowed to repay the | 
loan whenever he likes before the agreed period expires ? 
if no definite period is fixed, is the borrower liable to 
be called upon to repay at an inconvenient time ? 

4g) is the borrower allowed to repay an instalment of the loan? 
if so, can an instalment be made at any time of the year? 
is any additional ‘payment required by the lender for 
allowing the privilege of repaying an instalment? does 
an instalment cease to bear interest as soon as it is paid? 
must the borrower give previous notice before repaying 
an instalment? what is the consequence of failing to 
give this notice? have you ever heard of an instalment 
offered by a borrower being refused ? - 

(A) has the lender a right to recall the loan at any time? when 
do lenders of any class make use of this right? why do 
they do this? what expenses do borrowers commonly 
suffer through such recalls? does a borrower commonly 
arrange a fresh loan with the same lender when his Joan 
is recalled? 

4) what is the usual kind of security ? 
4) what other kinds of security are commonly taken ? 

{k} when mortgages are taken as security, how commonly are 
usufructuary mortgages taken ? 

() what documents are executed for the loan? in what 
language are they written? . 

(mm) is any oral agreement made to supplement the document ? 

(n) what other conditions are usually made for such loans? 

{(o} what conditions are understood without being mentioned ? 

(¢) what deductions are made from the principal money at the 
time of giving it out ? 

(g) is any interest deducted at the time of giving out the loan? 
if so, how much? 

(r) what presents does custom require either borrowers or 
lenders to make to the other party ? 

(s) if interest is not paid on due date, how long do lenders wait 
before they begin to reckon interest upon it ? 
(2) Is any modification of the answer you have given to any item 


in the first part of this question necessary for any particular class of 
long-term loans ? 


17. Do the rates of interest at which long-term loans are granted 
change from year to year or do they remain steady ? How have these 
rates of interest changed during the last ten or twenty years ? 
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18: How do: the. rates: of: interest: charged, for long-term loans 
compare, with those charged:for arop-loans ? How has this relationship 
changed during the last:ten or-twenty. years:? 


19. (1) What difficulties do respectable borrowers meet.in connection 
with long-term loans? Does the purpose of the: loan make any 
difference in this.respect ? 

(2). How do the difficulties arise? 

(3) What.remedies do you suggest ?. 

28.1) De. you know that: Government is willing: on certain . 
conditions to: lend money: for-a long: period to cultivators: who wish to 
make improvements in their land; andithat the-rate of: interest is only 
13 annas-4:pies per. cent, per. menth.? 

(2) Why. do very. few cultivators ask for such .Joans.? 

(3) Should.a mortgaye for securing such a loan be given priority 
over earlier mortgages: ? 

21. (1) Doyau. think the provision of land-mortgage banks desirable 
ig. Burma? 

(2) Haw do you expect them to be useful to (a) practical agricul- 
turists owning their land, (b) tenant cultivators, (c) landowners who let 
their, land to tenants ? 

(3), What security would tegants give to a land-mortgage bank ? 

(4) Do you recommend that Jand-martgage hanks should lend to 
all the three classes mentioned in item 2 af.this question ?° 

(5) All banks making long-term loans require an, instalment of 
the principal money, to be paid every, year as, well as the interest, and 
they require both these payments to be made regularly. Land-mortgage 
hanks would have ta follow: this plan., The interest would be less than 
is paid-to.Chettiars in, most, places and would perhaps be the same as. 
is paid in co-operative societies ; but, if the borrower failed to pay, the 
bank would generally be unable to.wait and would be compelled to sell 
the land. Do you think cultivators in Burma,would like such a bank ? 


22: (1) Wheat measures other than the establishment of land-mertgage 
banks do you recommend for. the: imprévement of the facilities of 
agricultorists for long-term loans ? 

(2) What security is available for loans given. in- any manner 
you suggest ?. What would be the-costiof a-loan to the borrower? 

(3): Please: explain.as fully: as you can: the- practical' working of 
the measures you. suggest: 

NoTe~Ptease see also Questions 907 to 910 for the application of ‘co-operative: 
Principles to long-term loans. 


Long-term Loans to: Landtords: 


23. What differences im-your-answers,te Questions 15 and 16 are 
negessary il:the, borrowes.is net.a cultivator- bug. a lasdiord, that is to- 
say, a landowner wha does. not, cuitivate any. land but. leases bis land 
ta,tenants ? 


Intermediate: Loans 
NotE.—Intermediate loans are loans which are not expected to be repaid at next 
harvest but are.expected to be repaid witbin.two, three or tour years, 
24. (1). For: what purposes: ara intermediate loans needediin your: 
locality by (a): practical caltivaters: owning: the: land: they culdivate,_ 
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(5) tenant cultivators, (¢) landlords, that is to say, landowners who do 
not cultivate, but let their land to tenants? Distinguish these three 
classes in your answer. 

(2) For what other purposes are intermediate loans needed by 
any of these classes in any other part of Burma? 


25. (1) What changes in your answers to Questions 16 and 17 are 
needed for intermediate loans taken by cultivators ? 

(2) What changes in your answers to Questions 16 and 17 are 
needed for intermediate loans taken by landlords ? 


28. (1) What difficulties do ordinary respectable cultivators or 
landlords meet in getting an intermediate loan? Does the purpose of 
the loan make any difference in this respect ? 

(2) How do the difficulties arise ? 
{3) What remedies do you suggest ? 


All kinds of Loans. 


27, Is there competition amongst persons who regularly lend money 
to cultivators ? 


28. Is ill feeling against any class of lenders commdén? What is 
the cause of this? How can it be removed? 


29. (1) Are borrowers generally able to reckon the interest due 
from them or to get it reckoned by another person so as to check the 
lender's accounts ? > 

(2) Do they commonly check in this way the lender’s account of 
their loan? Or do they trust the account kept by the lender ? 

(3) Do lenders of all classes keep accurate accounts in fact? 
How do they get the interest calculated accurately ? 

_ (4) What is the usual cause of disputes about the accounts? 
With what kinds of lenders do they arise ? ‘ 


30. (1) How is the repayment of a loan acknowledged when there is 
(a) a mortgage (4) a pro-note {c) no document as security. 
(2) Do cultivators usually get a receipt when they repay only a 
part of a loan? 
(3) Do they ever have difficulty in getting such a receipt ? 


31, What difficulties do cultivators sometimes meet in recovering 
pro-notes, mortgage-deeds or other documents or jewellery given by 
them as security for loans? Under what circumstances do these 
ditiiculties arise? How do the borrowers proceed? How can the 
difficulties be prevented by the borrowers? Can the difficulties be 
prevented altogether ? 


32. (1) Do lenders of any class sometimes ask borrowers unexpectedly 
to repay their loans immediately or after a short time, even when the 
security is good and there has been no previous arrangement for 
repayment at that time ? 

{2) What reasons do they generally give to borrowers on these 
occasions ? 
(3) What are generally the real reasons ? 
(4) Do they ever ask for such repayments because a more 
profitable use of their money is offered elsewhere ? 
{5} What remedies are available ? 
16 
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33, Does a lender, who has for a long-term loan a mortgage on 
a borrower's land, charge him more than the usual rate of interest for a 
crop-loan because the borrower must otherwise bear the expense of 
executing a fresh mortgage to another lender? Is this done when there 
is still sufficient security for both loans? What kinds of lenders are 
concerned? Are they numerous ? 


34. How do borrowers of any kind suffer inconvenience through the 
Chettiar custom of changing agents every three years ? 


35, What other complaints do borrowers have against any kind of 
lenders? What remedies do you suggest ? 


36. How long does it take on an average in your locality to recover 
through the civil courts money due on a pro-note? How could this 
time be reduced ? 


37. (1) How long does it take on an average in your locality to 
obtain a preliminary decree in a mortgage-suit ?_ How could this period 
be reduced ? 

(2) When six months have expired since a preliminary mortgage 
decree has been given, how much longer is required on an average to 
get a final decree? How can this time be reduced ? 

(3) How long is the ordinary interval between the date of final 
decree and the date of publication of a proclamation of sale? How can 
this interval be reduced ? 

(4) How long a time elapses on an average between the 
proclamation of sale and the recovery of the money! How can this 
time be reduced ? 

(5) What reasons are there for and against reducing the period 
of six months granted by a preliminary mortyage-decree? How much 
reduction do you recommend ? 


38. (1) Are disputes between borrowers and lenders .common in your 

locality ? 

(2) Do disputes between borrowers and lenders often arise 
through misunderstandings of each other's language ? 

(3) What other causes of disputes are common ? 

(4) To what extent is arbitration used to settle disputes in your 
locality? How are arbitrators appointed? Is their decision commonly 
effective ? 


3% (1) Do leaders generally ask the purpose for which a foan 
is taken ? 
(2) Do borrowers often deceive the lender in this matter ? 
(3) What are usually the real purposes in such cases? What 
Purposes are usually pretended ? 


Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 


40. (1) Which of the principal crops of your district are consumed 
near by and which are sent to a great distance ? 

(2) For crops which are consumed near by, state whether 
cultivators themselves seli retail. If not, through whose hands do these 
crops pass before reaching the consumer? How do those persons get 
the money they need to pay for the crop? When is the cash pard to 
theecultivator ? How much is usually sold by an average cultivator at 
on time? 
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(3) For crops which are sent a great distance— 

{a) are they bought by local dealers or by dealers from 
other places or by brokers or agents of distant buyers ? 

(8) do the dealers trade on their own money or do they 
raise loans or get money by discounting hundis ? 

(c) if the dealers commonly take loans, from whom aod on 
whut terms do they borrow? What is the ueual 
practice with regard to security for these loans? 

’ (a) if the dealers commonly raise money by hundis, give 
7 particulars ; 

(e) if hundis are not much used, explain why ; 

(f} bow much is usually sold by an average cultivator at one 
time ? 
(@ when is the cash due to the cultivator paid to him ? 


41. (1) Do many cultivators in your district borrow money in 
connection with the marketing of their crops? What crops do they 
cultivate? Are they owners or tenants of their land? What is the 
usual amount of the loan? From whom are the loans taken? Give as 
many further particulars as you can of the circumstances and of the 
conditions of the loans. 

(2) Are many cultivators in your district compelled by lack of 
money and pressure by their creditors to sell their produce earlier 
than they otherwise would ? What crops do they cultivate ? Are they 
owners or tenants of their land? How much longer would they keep 
their produce if not so compelled to sell? Do they sell it all early 
or only a part? How much do they lose by this in an ordinary year ? 
Do they prefer to sell early rather than take loans, or are they unable 
to get loans ? 


(3) What proposals do you offer for assisting cultivators in the 
matters treated in this question ? 


42. Are any cultivators who have borrowed money controlled in 
any way by their creditors as regards the persons to whom or the 


way in which they may dispose of their produce? Give as many 
particulars as you can. 


43. (1) Which kinds of agricultural produce are stored by local 
dealers or millers for sale after some time ? Do these dealers commonly 
borrow moncy to carry on this business? What security do they give 
for their loans ? 

42) Do cultivators store their own prodwe for sale a long time 
after harvest? How do they obtain the money they require while the 
produce is stored ? 

(3) 1f, in either of the cases mentioned in items (1) and (2) of 
this question, the produce itself is given as security for foans, give as 
much information as you can about the way this is arranged and about 
the usual conditions of the loans. If you can give a copy of any 
documents used for such loans please do sv. 


44. (1) What documents (e.g. railway receipts) representing claims 
upon agricultural produce are used for borrowing money during the 
process of marketing that produce ? 


(2) Are any dithculties experienced in the use of any of these 
documents ? How can the difficulties be removed ? 
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(3) Are there any new types of such documents which you think 
should be brought into use? Please give as full particulars as you 
can of the way they would be used and the special advantages they 
would have. 


45. Would a system be satisfactory under which banks keep in their 
own godowns goods upon which their advances are secured? What 
changes do you suggest ?. How would the banks be safeguarded if your 
suggestions were adopted ? 


46. (1) If persons of good reputation built at suitable centres. 
warehouses to which the public might bring produce to be stored, 
what documents would they need to give to persons who stored produce 
with them so that any person who bought the documents in good faith 
from the holder would obtain a good titie to the produce ? 

(2) To make such documents a satisfactory security for bankers 
would it be necessary (having regard to Exception 1 of Section 108 of 
the Indian Contract Act*) for the warehouses to be licensed and 
supervised by Government or for the forms of the documents to be 
prescribed by Government? What further provisions would be necessary 
or desirable ? 

(3) Would there be need for Government’s financial assistance 
in aay gov and working the warehouses ? 

(4) For what kinds of produce and what parts of the country 
would the plan be suitable ? 


47. Having regard to Sections 108 and 178 of the Indian Contract 
Act*, can you suggest any method, apart from that suggested in reply 
te Question 46, of arranging for agricultural produce to constitute a 
security satisfactory to indigenous and other bankers? 


48. (1) Is there any reason why any rice miller should not issue a 
transferable warrant which, as representing the paddy brought to hinr 
for storing or milling would be available as a pledge to a bank ? 

(2) Would not the development of this business help the 
marketing of the produce ? 

(3) Could it be applied to other kinds of produce besides paddy 
and rice? 
(4) What drawbacks or limitations are there to the development 
of such a business ? 

' (5) Please suggest a form for the warrant. 


49. Please comment upon the statement that no marked improvement 
in the finance of the marketing of paddy can be achieved without— 
{a) restriction of the kinds of paddy grown to a small number of 
types ; and 
(b) standardised grading in each of those types ; and 
(c) provision for storage in bulk of such standard grades. 


50. (1) Has any scheme been proposed in your locality for forming. 
co-operative societies for selling agricultural produce or for forming any 
other association for the same purpose ? 

(2) Describe any difficulties that have been or would be met in 
getting the money required by such societies and associations. 
(3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 


— 
* Sections 108 and 178 of the Indian Contract Act are reproduced at the end of 
this Chapter. 
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Organisation of Agricultural Loans. 


51. (i) What part in providing the money required by local 
money-lenders for agricultural loans is played by (a) the Imperial Bank, 
(6) the Exchange Banks, (c) the other joint stock banks and (d) the other 
banks managed on European lines? Distinguish the various seasons 
of the year in your answer, and include loans for marketing as well as 
for cultivation. 

(2) What improvements can you suggest i in this matter ? 


Agricultural Charge. 


52. (1) Should a preferential claim upon the crops or cattle of a 
cultivator be given under any circumstances to a person who has lent 
that cultivator money? Under what circumstances? With what 
restrictions and precautions ? Should the claim be restricted to lenders 
registered in some way as bankers or regular professional lenders ? 
Should the claim be restricted to loans registered in some way? If 
so, how should they be registered? If not, how would competing 
claims of this kind be treated? How in any case should the claim 
upon a tenant rank with regard to the claim of his landlord for (a) rent, 
(6) advances? Would cultivators be likely to find their borrowing power 
reduced by such legislation ? 

2) Could legislation provide that an innocent purchaser of the 
produce, with or without knowledge of the claim, should have a goods 
title to the produce free from all claims of the lender? What reason 
are there for and against such legislation? Do you recommend it? 
What supplementary provisions would you make ? 


Agricultural Insurance. 


53. How could agriculturists be helped by insurance in obtaining 
loans? (Consider insurance of their own lives, insurance of cattle, 
insurance of crops against flood or pests or rain at harvest, all other 
modes of insurance.) Give particulars, if you can, of any practicable 
schemes. What difficulties are there ? 


Value of Agricultural Land. 


Nots.~—Value of- land means the price which would be regarded locally as 
reasonable in a private sale of the land made without hurry or pressure on cither side. 


54. (1) What different sorts of agricultural land would you 
distinguish in your locality with respect to valuation ? (e.g. pasture land, 
ground-nat land, irrigated paddy land, ordinary unirrigated paddy 
Jand, high paddy land, flooded land, kaing land by the Irrawaddy, kaing 
land by small streams, custard-apple gardens, mango gardens, betel-nut 
gardens, orchard gardens of ditferent kinds, market gardens, flower 
gardens, dhane belts, fhcike tields, etc.) oS eatlebte a 

(2) For each sort of land in your locality sv distinguished, state 
what is the most usual value per acre at present, and what is the value 
of the best and worst land of that sort (e.g. say : unirrigated paddy land 
in X and Y townships runs from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per acre ; the most 
usual value is about Rs. 180 per acre). Do wof give ike value of land 
in exceptional situations. 

{3} What are the rents corresponding to those sale-values 7 
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55. For each sort of land which you distinguish in Question 54, 
state what are the principal causes of differences in its value or rent 
from place to place. 


56. (1) In the last two or three years has the value or rent of any 
sort of land im your locality risen or fallen ? How much? 
(2} If you think any sort of land in your locality is likely to rise 
or fall in value or rent in the near future, say why and whether you 
think the rise or fall will be large. 


57. What proportion of the value (as defined in the note above 
Question 54) is generally obtained in sales by government auction for 
recovery of land revenue or in execution of a decree of a civil court? 


Statistics.* 


58. How can a good estimate be made of the total amount of 
crop-loans required every year in any area? Give, if you can, an 
estimate for a township and a district and for Upper Burma and Lower 
Burma, showing how your result is obtained. 


59. How cana good estimate be made of the total indebtedness of 
cultivators who own their land excluding all debts which will normally 
be paid off at next harvest, and dividing the debts into (a) those secured 
by mortgages and (6) other debts? Give, if you can, estimates for a 
township and -a district, and for Upper Burma and Lower Burma, 
showing how yonr result is obtained. , 

Note.—The statistics of mortgages in the Land Records and Registration 
Departments are known to be erroneous because redemptions are rarely recorded. 
Observe that only persons actually cultivating their own land are concerned, and 
that their loans are to be reckoned as they are when accounts have just been settled 


after harvest The estimate is to be made also for.an ordisary year, when the debts 
have not been swollen by a had harvest or temporarily reduced by a good harvest. 


60. (1) Suppose the ordinary cultivators of your locality owaing and 
working a holding of average size were divided into the bve classés 
described below according to the debts they have remaining in an 
ordinary year just after selling their harvest and settling accounts as far 
as they can (jc. as explained in the note below Question 59), The 
classes are :— F 

A. those who are free from debt and have cattle and enough wunsa 
to last until next harvest begins (or have enough money to pay 
all their debts and buy this much wansa) ; 

B. those who do not belong to the class A but would be able to 

« pay off all their debts if they used all the money they have 
and sold all their wunsa but kept their cattle ; 

C. those who do not belong to class A or B but have debts which 
are less than half the value of their land (not counting other 
property) ; 

D. those whose debts are more than haif the value of their land 
but are lecs than the value of all their property ; 

E. those whose debts exceed the value of all their property. 

On an average how many cultivators in ten belong td each of these 
classes? If any class includes very few, mention that and confine your 
estimate to the other classes. 

Picker Sia RC Es er Oe 

"In printing the replies the four questions of this section have been treated as 
separate sections. 
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(2) If a cultivator of your district (a) has debts which in an 
ordinary year, after selling the harvest.and settling accounts, amount to 
just half the value of bis land, (b) has a holding of average size, (c) is.as 
industrious and efficient as the average cultivator, (d) has an average 
family according to his age and (e) is healthy, can he reasonably hope 
to prevent his indebtedness from increasing seriously (making allowances 
for ups and downs according to the season)? If he can, say what 
proportion of class D could also hope for this ; if he cannot, say how 
much less his permanent debts must be to allow him this hope, and 
what proportion of class C have debts as small as this. 

{3) Can you suggest any better way of grading the cultivatore 
according to their indebtedness ? If so, will you describe it and answer 
items (1) and (2) of this question as they would be expressed in terms 
of that grading ? 

(N.B.—This to be done in addition to answering items f and 2 as 
expressed above.) 


61. (1) In an ordinary year, after they have sold alf their produce 
and paid their rent, what proportion of the denants in your locality 
have cattle to plough their land and enough wuasa to last until they can 
get some food from the next harvest and are free from debt ? On an 
average how many tenants in ten would belong to this class? Can a 
healthy industrious tenant of this class, who is of average skill as a 
cultivator and has the ordinary standard of kiving, expect to remain in 
this class ?. What are his principal difficulties in doing so? 

(2) How many tenants in ten would be unable to pay all their 
debts after harvest in an ordinary year if they sold all their cattle and 
atl their harvest without keeping any wunsa ? 


Inpiam Contract Act (1X of 1872) Sections 108 anp 178, 


108. No seller can give to the buyer of goods a better title to those 
goods than he has himself, except in the following cases — 

Exception 1.——When any person is, by the consent of the owner, 
in possession of any goods, or of any bill of lading, dock-warrant, 
warehouse-keeper's certificate, wharfinger’s certificate or warrant or 
order for delivery, or other document showing title to goods, he may 
transfer the ownership of the goods of which he is eo in possession, 
or to which such documents relate, to any other person, and give such 
person a good title thereto, nol-withstanding amy instructions of the 
owner to the contrary : Provided that the buyer acts in good faith, 
and andor circumstances which are not such as to raise a reasonable 
presumption that the person in possession of the goods or documents 
has no right to sell the goods. 

Exception 2.If one of severat joint-owners of goods has the sole 
possession of them by the permission of the co-owners, the ownership 
of the goods is transferred to any person whe buys them of such ° 
joint-owner in good faith, and under circumstances which are not seach 
as to raise a reasonable presumption that the person in possession of 
the goods has no right to seli them. 

Exception 3.—When a person has obtained possession of goods uader 
a@ contract vurdable at the optioa of the other party thereto, the 
ownership of the goods is transferred to a third person who, before the 
contract is rescinded, buys them in good faith of the person in 
Possession ; unless the circumstances which render the contract voidable — 
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amounted to an offence committed by the person in possession or those 
whom he represents. In this case the original seller is entitled to 
compensation from the original purchaser for any loss which the seller 
may have sustained by being prevented from rescinding the contract. 


Illustrations. 


{a) A buys from B, in good faith, a cow which B had stolen from C. The 
property in the cow is not transferred to A. 

(b) A, a merchant, entrusts B, his agent, with a bill of lading relating to certain 
goods, and instructs B not to sell the goods for less than a certain price, and not to 
give credit to D, B sells the goods to D for less than that price, and gives D three 
months’ credit. The property in the goods passes to D. 

{c} A sells to B goods of which he has the bill of lading, but the bill of lading 
is made out for delivery of the gees to C, and it has not been endorsed by C. The 
property is not transferred to B. . 

(d) A, B and C are joint Hindu brothers, who own certain cattle in common. 
Ais left by B and C in possession of a cow, which he sells to D. D purchases 
bona fide. The property in the cow is transferred to D. 

{c) A, by a misrepresentation not amounting to cheating, induces B to sell and 
deliver to him a horse. A sells the horse to C before B has rescinded the contract. 
The property in the horse is transferred to C: and B is entitted to compensation 
from A for any loss which B has sustained by being prevented from rescinding 
the contract. 

: (f) A compels B by wrongful intimidation, or induces him by cheating or 
forgery, to sell him a horse, and before B rescinds the contract, sells the horse 
to ©. The property is not transferred to C. 


178, A person who is in possession of any goods, or of any bill of 
lading, dock-warrant, warehouse-keeper’s certificate, wharfinger’s 
certificate, or warrant or order for delivery, or any other document of 
title to goods, may make a valid pledge of such goods or documents : 
Provided that the pawnee acts in good faith, and under circumstances 
which are not such as to’ raise a reasonable presumption that the pawnor 
is acting improperly : 

Provided also that such goods or documents have not been obtained 
from their lawful owner, or from any person in lawful custody of them, 
by means of an offence or fraud. 


CHAPTER II.—COMMERCIAL CREDIT. 


Nore.—" Retail Trader" means a trader who ordinarily sells only retail. 


201. (1) What are the principal places'from which traders of your 
district obtain their stocks of goods? Distinguish between wholesale 
and retail traders, traders in large towns and traders in small villages, 

_ and between goods produced in Burma and imported goods. 
(2) Are there any traders who import direct from foreign 
countries ? 


202. Do the retail traders of your district commonly sell on credit ?' 
Do credit sales form a large part of their total sales? Distinguish 
between traders in towns and traders in small villages. 


203. Do the wholesale traders of your district commonly sell on 
credit? Do credit sales form a large part of their business? Is there 
any difference in large towns and small towns, or with regard to goods 
produced in Burma and imported goods? Any other special points? 
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204 .(1) Do the retail traders of your district commonly buy their 
stocks on credit or borrow money to payfor them? Distinguish between 
traders in towns and in smail villages. 

(2) To what extent is the practice of retail traders in this matter 
affected by the credit which they themselves must give ? 
(3) How do they send the money to pay for their goods ? 


205. (1) Answer Question 204 for wholesale traders and state 
whether there is any difference with respect to goods rroduced in 
Burma and imported goods. 

(2) Mention particularly the case of traders importing directly 
from foreign countries. 


206. (1) How much of the moneys borrowed by relail traders in your 
district is provided by (a) banks, (b) co-operative societies, (c) other 
persons ?_ (Answer in such terms as one half, nearly all.) 

(2) What sorts of people are included amongst those ‘ other 
persons"? (State whether they are Burmese, Chinese, Chettiars or 
other kinds of Indians—mention which kinds of Indians.) State which 
sorts are numerous, which are in moderate numbers and which few; if 
possible give some idea of the relativenumbers. How much of the total 
does each sort provide? 

(3) Do any lenders prefer to make toans to traders of particular 
races or of particular traders or of any other special kind and usually 
refuse other business ? 


207. Answer Question 206 for wholesale traders. 


, 208." Answer the following points for retail traders taking cash 
loans s— - 

(a) at what time of the year do the traders take most loans ? 

(b) what is the usual rate of interest ? 

(c) is it usual to fix a definite time for repayment (state the time) ? 

({d) is security usually given? If it is, what is the usual kind of 
security ? What other kinds are common ? 

(f) is a document executed? is any agreement made to supple- 
ment the document ? , 

(y) do some tenders require borrowers to pay them a share of the 
profits (or a commission on turnover) in addition to 
interest ? 

(4) what other conditions are usually made ? 

(i) what conditions (if any) are understood without usually being 
mentioned ? 

()) are the loans commonly made on a running account ? 

(4) is it customary for lenders to require and collect daily 
Puyments of either principal or interest ? 

(2) do lenders sometimes ask for repayment unexpectedly ? 
why? 


209. Answer on the points of Question 208 for wholesale traders. 


210. What difficulties do any traders, whaqlesale or retail, meet 
in ob*aining loans of reasonable amonnt for their business? How do 
those difficulties come abont ? What remedies do you suggest ? Note 
in each case whether the difficulty occurs in wholesale or retail trade or 
in both, and give particular attention to any special difficulties in getting 
loans from joint-stock banks. 





* Item {e} was deicted from this question before issue. 
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211. (1) When traders buy their stocks oa oredit, are they compelled 
to buy ali their goods from one supplier ? 
(2) If not so compelled, is any inducement to confine their 
purchases to one supplier offered? © 


212. Is it a common practice for persons who lend money to traders. 
to insist upon the trader’s goods being bought or sold through them ? 


213. Is the system satisfactory under which banks keep in their own 
godowns goods upon which their advances are secured? What changes 
do you suggest ? How will the banks be safeguarded if your suggestions. 
are adopted ? 


214. If the method by which either wholesale or retail traders of 
your Jocality get the loans they require is not covered by the above 
questions, give a short account of that method. 


215. In what branches of trade (apart from the paddy and rice 
trade) are there numerous brokers? (e.g., fish-brokers.) How do they 
get the money they require for their business ? 


216. Mention some kinds of trade in which commission agents. 
(aratia adatya) finance the dealers. Give partjculars of the way it is 
done in each case. 


217. Have any co-operative societies or banks been formed for 
traders in your locality? Or has any attempt to form them been 
Laid ? ie any difficulty been met in obtaining the money required 
‘or them 


CHAPTER IbI.—-INDUSTRIES, 


Not&—JIndustries carried on by jarge Europear firms and European companies. 
are excluded from the enquiry. 
301. (1) What industries are carried on in your locality— 

(a) by persons working in their homes by themselves or 
with a help of a few persons? (Weaving, lacquer- 
work, cheroot-making, etc.) 

(b) in large workshops or factories in which people are 
employed by somebody who does not take part in 
the work himself, except to manage the business ? 
(Ricemilling, timber-sawing, oil-pressing, etc.) 

(2) In what industries do tenants or owners of land who are 
principally cultivators find a source of income when they are not fully 
employed in agriculture? How much of the cultivators’ time do these 
industries generally: occupy ? . 

(3) In what industries do persons whoare principally agricultural 
labourers fnd employment when they are not employed in agriculture ? 
Do these labourers give whole days to the industry or divide cach day 
between agricultural work and the industry ? 

(4) In what industries do the persons employed do occasional 
agricultural work at special seasons of the year? What kinds of 
agricultural work do they do? Are these persons generally males or 
females, adults or juveniles? Are they generally members of the 
households of persons who are either owners of land or tenants ? 
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302. (1) For each of the industries mentioned in answer to Question 
301, state :— : 

(a) How do the: people who carry it on obtain money to 

buy their supplies of raw material ? 

(b) If they use machinery, large buildings or other expensive 

equipment, how do they obtain money to buy those ? 

(Q What improvenients can be made in the above ways. 

of obtaining money ? What better ways can you 
suggest ? . 
(@) How could bankers or money-lenders help these people 
to get a better price for the goods they produce ? 
(2) (a) What part is played by middlemen and large dealers: 
in each of these industries ? 

(6) For what purposes do they borrow money ? 

(c) How and from whom do they borrow it? State what 
security is given, what rate of interest is paid, whether 
the foan is repaid by instalments, and all other 
important particulars. 

(cd) What improvements can be made in the means they 
have for obtaining these loans ? 


303. (1) Has any attempt to start a new industry in your locality 
failed only because of difficulties in obtaining capital ?. 
{2) What remedy do you suggest ? 


304. Have any co-operative societies for artisans been formed in 
your locality? Or has any attempt to form them been made? Has 
any difficulty been met in obtaining the money required for them ? 


305. Would it be advisable to form a bank for lending money 
required for carrying on small industries? If so, state :-— 
(a) whether it should be a co-operative or a joint-stock 


bank ; d 

(6) whether it should supply fixed capital or should be 
confined to the supply of working capital ; 

(c) whether it should grant loans to individuals or only to 
artisans’ co-operative societies ; 

(d) how it should obtain its own money ; 

(e) any other important suggestions you wish to make. 


306. What other pian for lending money would encourage small 
industries by enabling the producer to get a larger price for his produce 
or otherwise ? 


307. (1) What industries can be started or developed to give 
employment to cultivators at seasons when they cannot make full use 
of their time in their agriculture? Mention whether the industries 
would employ only agricultural labourers or would employ tenants and 
cultivating owners, and whether they would employ them for full time 
or part time. 

(2) Would any undesirable effects be caused by developing 
these industries? Would the advantages exceed the disadvantages ? 

(3) What further arrangements are needed for supplying loans 
required by these industries ? 
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CHAPTER IV.—CREDIT DOCUMENTS. 


Negotiable Instruments. 


401. What inconveniences or difficulties are met in connection with 
any kind of negotiable instruments at present in use? How can they 
be removed ? 


402. What amendments of the Negotiable Instruments Act do - 
you consider desirabie in the interests of either the public or the 
bankers? Explain the effect of your proposal. 


Goods Warrants (See also Questions 43 to 48 inclusive). 


- 403. (1) What kinds of documents representing goods are used to 
obtain credit? Are any difficulties experienced in the use of them? 
How can they be removed ? 

(2) Are there any new types of such documents which you think 
should be brought into use? Please give as full particulars as you can of 
the way they would be used and the special advantages they would have. 


404. (1) What advantages and disadvantages would result if bills 
of lading, railway receipts and delivery orders were treated as negotiable 
instruments ? 

(2) Discuss similarly the case of any other documents which 
you think should be so treated. 


Hundis. 


(Nore.—In this questionnaire the term hundi does not inclade a promissory-note.) 


405. (1) Which of the following kinds of credit documents are in 
use? Which are more common ?— 
Promissory-note payable after a Promissory-notes payable on 
specified period. demand. 


Hundis oe des after a specined Hundis payable at sight. 
Bills of Exchange written in 


period. 

Bills of “Exchange written in English and payable on 
English and payable after a demand. : 
specified period. 


(2) In what languages are promissory-notes and hundis written ? 

(3) What other credit documents are used ?_ How common are 
these? In what languages ? 

(4) For each kind of credit document in use, mention whether 
the use is increasing or decreasing. 

(5) For what purposes is ne kind most commonly used ? 

(6) Please give samples or copies of as many kinds of credit 
documents as you can. 


406. (1) What proportion of the hundis issued or paid in your 
locality are payable at sight ? 
(2) What proportion of them are payable after a period 
exceeding one year from date or sight ? 
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(3) Amongst hundis payable after a period of one year or less 
what periods are most common ? Roughly what proportions belong to 
each of these common periods ? 

(4) Does the proportion of any kind of hundi mentioned in your 
answer to this question tend to increase or decrease ? 


* 407. On what occasions on which both could be used are promissory- 
notes preferred to hundis, or vice versa ? Why ? 


408. (1) For what purposes are hundis used by traders ? 
(2) What advantages or disadvantages would result from the 
increased use of hundis by traders ? 
(3) How could the use of hundis by traders be increased ? 
(4) To what extent would promissory-notes or other sorts of 
documents be displaced if this use of hundis increased ? 


409. (1) For what purposes are hundis used by any persons other 
than traders ? 
(2) What advantages or disadvantages would result from an 
increased use of hundis by such persons ? 
(3) How could the use of hundis by those persons be increased ? 
(4) To what extent would promissory-notes or other sorts of 
documents be displaced if this use of hundis increased ? 


410. (1) Could hundis be used conveniently for advances to 
cultivators ? 
(2) What advantages or disadvantages would there be as 
compared with present practice ? 


411. (1) What-kinds of people in your locality issue hundis payable 
in Burma or discount hundis or promissory-notes ? State which of 
these kinds of people are few and which numerous, and name the 
towns in which they live. 

(2) If possible give a rough estimate of the numbers of each 
kind of people doing this business. 

(3) Are there many of these people who are neither professional 
money-lenders nor bankers ? Why are there not more ? 

(4) Is it a common practice in your locality to buy hundis from 
bankers instead of making deposits with them 7 

(5) Is it at any season difficult to buy hundis in your locality ? 


412. (1) From whom does a person in Rangoon generally obtain 
hundis payable at Madras, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Lahore, Peshawar, 
Karachi, Indore, Bombay, Gujerat, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Colombo, 
Penang, Singapore ? 

(2) What is the usual commission in each case? 


413. (1) How does a person outside Rangoon generally obtain hundis 
payable at the several places mentioned in Question 412? From whom 
does he get them ? 

(2) What is the usual commission ? 
(3) How could it be made easier or cheaper to obtain such 
hundis ? 


414. Do persons in your locality who receive hundis or promissory- 
notes not payable at sight or on demand generally hold them until they 
sre due for payment ? 
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415, (1) Do persons in your locality who get hundis or promissory- 
notes discounted generally get this done locally ? . 
(2) Who discounts most of those discounted locally ? 
(3 Are many sent elsewhere for discounting ? Whither and 
to whom are they sent ? Who discounts them there ? 


416. (1) Do you recommend the introduction of standard forms of 
bundis ? 
(2) Should Government prescribe standard forms by law or 
take any other steps to bring standard forms into use ? 
(3) In what languages should the standard forms be drawn ? 
(4) Should the standard forms be bilingual ? 


Stamp Duty on Hundis. 


Note.—Under item 13 of Schedule I of the Indian Stamp Act, hundis payable on 
‘demand are not liable to stainp duty, but other hundis are liable Hf a bundi is 
payatle not more than one year after date or sight the duty is fixed according to 
the amount of the hundi by a scale which makes the duty approximate to three annas 
for every Rs. 200. If a hundi is payable more than one year after date or sight 
the duty is roughly eight annas per Rs. 100 subject to rates of two annas for bs. 10 
-or under, and four annas per Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 and to a full charge of Rs, 2-8-0 for every 
Rs. 500 (or any broken part of Rs. 500) in excess of Rs. 1,000. In England the 
corresponding scale is equal to eight annas per Rs. 1,000 or part thereof ; bat there is 
also a fixed duty of (wo annas for bundis payable on demand. 

417. (1) Having regard to the necessity of raising revenue somehow 
as well as to the advantages of reducing the stamp duty on hundis, do 
you recommend reduction of that duty? Answer separately for 
(a) hundis payable move than one year after date or sight, (6) hundis 
payable otherwise than on demand but not more than one vear after 
‘date or sight. In each case distinguish also (i) hundis payable only if 
‘same condition is satished and (ii) bundis pavable unconditionally. 
In each case also state how much reduction you recommend. 

(2) How would trade, industry, agriculture, or any class of 
persons benefit by the reduction or abolition of the stamp duty on 
hundis ? . . 

(3) If the reduction or abolition of duty which you recommend 
were made, (a) would any difference in practice arise with regard to the 
use of hundis or promissory-notes payable on demand ? and (6) would 
any change be required with respect to the duty on bonds, which at 
present is the same as that on bills of exchange payable more than one 
year after date or sight ? 

(4) What suggestions do you make to meet the loss of revenue 
resulting from your proposals ? 

(5) If the stamp duty on hundis is not abolished, should any 
«change be made in the Government of India’s Stamp Rule 4? ‘See 
page 172 of the Burma Stamp Manual, 1927.) The rule prescribes that 
every sheet of paper on which a hundi is written shall be not less than 
.8§ inches long and 54 inches wide, that no plain paper shail be joined 
to it, and that particular kinds of stamps and stamped papers shall be 
used.) Will any rules of this kind be needed if the stamp duty is 
abolished ? — : 


CHAPTER V.—CHEQUES—(See also questions 708 to 712). 


501. (1) What classes of the people in your locality (other than 
Europeans and large firms and companies) use cheques? At which 
kind of bank do people of each of these classes usually keep their 
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accounts? In what languages do they write their cheques ? What 
proportion of cheques is written in each language ? 
(2) Is the use of cheques extending to more people in these 


classes or to other classes? Is the extension quick or sidw? If slow, 
why ? 


502. Has the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques led to any 
increase in either— 


(a) the number of cheques drawn by people who used cheques 
before, or 
(b) the number of people who use cheques ? 


503. (1) In what cases could Government accept cheques more freely 
in payment of revenue or other moneys due to it ? 

(2) Should the Post Office accept cheques for deposits in its 
savings bank ? 

(3) The Burma Railways Company accepied cheques drawn by 
persons to whom it had issued a certificate of approval for this purpose. 
Should this arrangement be re-introduced ? What extension of it do 
you recommend ? 

(4) In what cases could municipal committees or district councils 
accept cheques in payment of taxes or other moneys due to them? 


504. (1) Certain classes of government servants stationed out of 
Rangoon are already permitted to draw in Rangoon a fixed sum as part 
of their salary, taking the balance from the local treasury in cash. 
It has been suggested that in modification of this system Government 
might allow certain classes of its servants to draw fram the treasury as 
cash so much of their salary as they noted in their pay-bills for this 
purpose and for the balance might give a cheque drawn upon Rangoon ; 
if Government were able to adopt this suggestion would it be a useful 
modification of the proposal of thie question and acceptable to 
government servants concerned ? ‘ 

(2) What could be done to encourage payment by cheque for 
salaries of persons employed by (a) municipal commiltees and district 
councils, (6) companies, firms and other private employers ? 


505. Should Post Offices open “cheque accounts"? (i4. receive 
money on deposit and pay it out or remit by money-order as directed 
by the depositor's cheques). If so, what restrictions should be made 
as to the language of the Cheques and signature, amount of each cheque, 
nomber of cheques, interest on the balance, any other matters ? 


506. What further means can you sugsest for increasing the use of 
cheques? : 


507. Having regard to the lack of banks outside Rangoon, what can 
Government do to assist ether co-operative banks or joint-stock banks 
which have cheque accounts to provide the cash necessary for meeting 
at once all possible demands for payment of cheques? Could the 
Currency Department and Treasuries help? What restrictions should 
be imposed ? 


§08. What arrangements do you sugest for the clearing of cheques 
presented ine Rangoon and drawn in Enghsh upon Chettiars or other 
indigenous bankers in Rangoon ? (See also questions 516 to 521), 
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509. (1) What kinds of persons in your locality other than indigenous 
bankers cash cheques drawn upon joint-stock banks or European banking 
firms which have no local office? Are such persons numerous ? 

(2) What charges does each kind make to (a) people who do 
other sorts of business with them, (5) others ? 

(3) How much delay is there in getting cash after presenting 
a cheque ? 
(4) What difficulties or inconveniences are experienced by the 
public or by the persons who cash the cheques? How can they be 
removed ? 

510. (1) What kinds of indigenous bankers in your locality cash 
cheques drawn upon joint-stock banks or European banking firms which 
have no local office? Are such bankers numerous? 

_ 2) What charges does each kind make to (a) people who do 
other sorts of business with them, (6) others ? 
(3) How much delay is there in getting cash after presenting 
acheque? . 
(4) What difficulties or inconveniences are experienced by the 
public or by the bankers who cash the cheques? How can they be 
removed ? 

§11. Please answer questions 509 and 510 for cheques drawn upon 

co-operative banks situated in other towns. 


512. (1) How many and which kinds of indigenous bankers in your 
locality give to persons who have accounts with them credit for cheques 
drawn upon other indigenous bankers whose office is (a) in the same 
town, (6) in Rangoon. (c) elsewhere ? 

2) What charges do they make for this? 
(3) How much delay is there in getting cash after presenting 
a cheque ? 
(4) What difficulties are experienced by the public or by bankers 
in this matter? How can they be removed ? 

513. (IY Do joint stock banks, co-operative banks or other banks 
managed on European lines collect for their customers money due for 
cheques drawn upon indigenous bankers whose office is (a) in the same 
town as the bank, (4) in Rangoon, (c) elsewhere? Under what 
circumstances does any bank refuse to do this ? 

(2) What charges are made ? 
* (3) How much delay is there in getting credit after presenting 


a cheque ? 
(4) What difficulties are there in this matter for the public or for 


bankers? How can the difficulties be removed? Please answer 
separately for collection of cheques by banks in Rangoon and by banks 
elsewhere, 

514. What other difficulties or disadvantages in connection with 
cheques drawn upon indigenous bankers exist besides those considered 
in the above questions ? What remedies are available ? 


515. Please answer questions 708 to 712. 


Language of Cheques. 


516. (1) It has been said that any person whatsoever who is likely 
to need to write cheques could learn with reasonable ease t© sign his 
name in English even if he were not literate in any language, Is this true ? 
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{2) Seeing that signatures of English people are apt to L_ 
illegible, what serious difficulties are there for bankers in the use for 
cheques of signatures in a non-English script ia common use ? 

(3) Would a banker find forgeries of a signature in a non-English 
script with which he had a moderate acquaintance more difficult to 
detect than forgeries of an English signature laboriously written bya 
person not able to write it fluently ? 

(4) To what extent are bankers’ difficulties with signatures which 
are not in English due to unskilfulness of the writing rather than to the 
kind of soript ? 

(5) Since bankers cannot reasonably be expected to recognise 
cheque-signatures in a large number of scripts, what scripts should 
bankers in Burma be asked to accept for cheque-signatures without. 
requiring either that the signature should be written in the presence of 
an officer of the bank or that security should be given? What order 
of the scripts do you suggest according to their importance in this 
connection ? 

(6) What inducement need or can be offered to bankers to 
persuade them to try an experiment with one or more of the scripts you 
mention? Could they reasonably (i) charge a small commission oa the 
cheques issued or {ii) make a charge to customers not signing in English 
and a payment to banks passing on such cheques for collection ? 

(7) Should an English signature in addition to the other be 
required as something like a transliteration to assist the bank’s cashier ? 

(8) Please give any other observations or suggestions you can to 
help deaf with the problem of non-English signatures of cheques, 


§17. (1) If bankers accepted cheques written wholly in Burmese, 
would it be necessary and feasible to have a subsidiary clearing for 
Burmese cheques ? 

(2) What other piaa can you suggest 2? What are its advantages ? 

(3) What inducement need or can be offered to bankers to 
persuade them bo try the plan adopted ? 

(4) Should the plan be tried in Burma for Burmese or for any 
other language in preference to Burmese ? 


518. (1) Apart from the signatures and the difficulties of clearing 
what difliculties is a banker likely to meet in connection with cheques 
in a language or script other than English ? 

{2) Could these difficulties be overcome for cheques in the 
Burmese language and script ? 

(3) Can they be overcome in some other language for the benefit 
of Indians? What language and script should be adopted for this ? 
Should it he given preference over Burmese for this purpose ? 

(4) What could be doae for Chinese cheques ? 


519. Ave there very great difficulties for xny person whatsoever likely 
to need to use cheques, whether literate in any language or not, in 
fearning to All in an English cheque form if he has a will to learn it ? 
(Handbuoks could be priuted and sold cheaply to show how to write 
dates and bow to write in words and in igures any sum up to Rs. 10,000; 
thus besides writing the name of the payee it would only be necessary 
to learn to recognise the fguree and to COPY mem and ihe words aad 
the names of the months. For the payee's name there would often be 
the payee's letter-heading which could be copied in print. Even a 
person otherwise quite illiterate in every language could learn all this, 
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For many it would: only be necessary to examine the work of a clerk 
who had filled in the form for them. If you can suggest an alternative 
plan for removing difficulties please do so.) 


520. Consider on the one hand the difficulties of bankers in dealing 
with cheques in different scripts, and the number of scripts claiming 
recognition ; consider on the other hand the rapidity with which 
knowledge of English is extending, the unlikelihood that banks will 
develop in any place before a considerable number of local people can 
write cheques in English, the extra expense which bankers will 
necessarily incur if various scripts are accepted, and the inevitable result. 
that this expense will be passed on to the bank's customers. Do you 
then think it would serve the needs of the public well enough, if banks 
outside Rangoon accepted cheques drawn in ejther Burmese or English 
upon banks in the same town, while in all other cases only cheques in 
English were accepted (except of course by banks founded especially 
for a particular language and not expecting their cheques to be passed 
through the clearing.) What further arrangements do you think 
proper ? 


521, Can you give any further help in discussing the question of the 
use of other languages than English in cheques ? 


CHAPTER VI.—REMITTANCES. 


Note.— For each question please consider remittances in both directions (a) 
between Rangoon and other places in Burma, (6) between two places in Burma both 
of which are outside Rangoon, (¢) between Rangoon and a place outside Burma, 
(d) between a place in Burma outside Rangoon and a place outside Burma, 


601. (1)»How is money remitted in each of the four cases noted 
above? Please note particularly if any methods you mention are 
restricted to or excluded from any of those cases. 

(2) To what extent are the various methods (imcluding actual 
transport of currency notes or coin by a messenger) used in the several 
cases? Is the use of any of the methods increasing or decreasing 
considerably ? 

{3) What expenses are incurred ? 

(4) What delays are experienced ? 

(5} To what extent do bankers other than Chettiars take part 
in this business ? 


602. Are any modifications desirable iff the rules or arrangements for 
currency telegraphic transfers and supply bills? 


603. What improvements can be made in the post office money-order 
system? Is the commission considered too large? Are the present 
arrangements as to the language in which the orders must be written 
satisfactory ? 


604. In England documents called postal orders marked with any 
value up to twenty rupees are sold at the post offices. A small 
commission is charged in addition to the value when issuing them. 
They can be sent by post to any person awd the recipient can exchange 
them for their vatue in cash at any post office. Would this system 
be suitable for use in Burma ? Would it have any advantages over the 
noney-order system ? Would it have any dangers? How could the 
jangers be met? 
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605. In France and some other countries a person may open an 
ccount at his local post office and have all money sent to him by 
noney-order credited to that account instead of having the money 
arried to him by the postman. Similarly he can send money away by 
noney-order and have the amount subtracted from his account instead 
if sending cash to the post office. Would this system be practicable 
nd useful in Burma ? 


606. Would it be advisable to institute the issue by post offices of 
etters of credit payable at any one of a number of post offices (or 
sossibly, payable at any head or sub-post office) ? ‘ 


607. (1) In what other ways could any methods used for remitting 
noney be improved ? ; 
+ (2) What new methods could be introduced ? By whom and 
‘0 what extent would the new methods you suggest be used ? 


CHAPTER VII.—INDIGENOUS BANKING. 


Notr.— Jndigenous banker means a person regularly lending money to the general 
public who is not (a) a joint-stock bank, (h} a co-operative bank, {c} a bank 
nanaged on European lines or (d) a bank incorporated cut-side Burma and India or 
¢) a pawnbroker, 2 


General. . 


701. (1) What kinds of indigenous bankers do business in your 
locality ? 

(2) What part does each kind play in supplying and transmitting 
money for (a) agriculture, (0) trade and (c) industry? What are their 
methods of doing this business ? 

(3) What other sorts of banking business does each kind 
transact ? What inethods do they use ? 


702. Do indigenous bankers of any kind do other business besides 
banking and money-lending ? If so, what sort of business? Is this 
generally the principal or the subordinate business ? 


703. (1) How can an estimate of the total loans of the indigenous 
bankers (or of any class of them) in a particular area be made? 

{2) Please make such an estimate for your township showing 
how the estimate is obtained. If you can do the same for the whole of 
your district and for your division or for Upper Burma or Lower 
Burma please make these estimates too. : 


704. If you have heard other people’s estimates of the total loans of 
the indigenous bankers (or of any class of them) for any area, please 
state them and say whether you think they are nearly right. 


705. Do indigenous bankers have many loans which are not 
recovered ? What are the usual causes of their losses ? 


706. Are there many people apart from indigenous bankers, “ho 
regularly buy or sell hundis or bills of exchange ?_ Whv + there, not 
more? Are there sufiicient in your Igcalite 2-7 


707. Please eco samples or copies of any documents in common 
use by indigenous bankers, ¢g., hundis, promissory-notes, mortyages, 
receipts for interest paid, receipts for instalments of principal money, 
reassignments ot mortgages, any other kinds. 
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Demand Deposits. 


708. Do many indigenous baakers accept deposits of money from 
which they undertake to repay any amount at any time when the 
depositor asks for it? (NotTe.—Such deposits are called demand deposits} 


709. What kind of documents are given to the depositor to show 
that he has made a demand deposit? Please give particulars and give 
sample or copies if you can. 


710. (1) Do many indigenous bankers fet customers have demand 
deposits to which the customer can add wher he pleases as well as 


withdraw when he pleases? (Note.—Such deposits are catied deposits on 
currené account) 


(2) What does the banker give the depositor to show that he has 
a deposit on current account? Does the banker give the depositor a 
book in which he shows al] moneys added to the deposit and all moneys 
paid out from it? (NoTe.—Such a book is called a pass-book.} 


711. (1) How do indigenous bankers allow money to be withdrawa 
from a demand deposit 2. Must the depositor go to the banker himself ? 
Does the banker pay the money at once when the depositor asks him 
to? Ifa delay is customary, give paiticulars. 

(2) Will the banker pay part of a demand deposit to another 
person if the depositor writes an order for this to be done? Do the 
bankers provide printed forms for writing such orders easily? 
(Not#.—Such forms are caiied cheques.) Are cheques paid at once when 
brought to the banker? If a delay is customary, give particulars. 
Does interest cease accruing when the cheque is presented or when the 
money is paid? If a banker refuses to give money for a cheque 
although he has enough money deposited on current account belonging 
to the person who signed the cheque, what steps does the latter 
usually take ? 

(3) Is any charge made when the depositor asks for a re-payment 
or when a cheque is presented ? 


712. What rates of interest do indigenous bankers of each 
kind allow for demand deposits? Do-these rates rise ot fall in 
particular months? What changes have there been in the last ten ar 
twenty years ? 


Fixed Deposits. — 


713. (1) Do indigenous bankers accept deposits for a fixed period ? 
(NoTEz.—Such a deposit is calted a fixed deposit.) 
(2) What rates of interest are paid for fixed deposits ? 
(3) What changes in the way of determining these rates have 
there been in the last ten or twenty years? 


714. Whet kinds of documents do indigenous bankers give to 
depositors to show Uiat they have made fixed deposits? Are ihey 
receipts or promissory-notes or hundisr Pirase give particulars and 
give samples or coptes if you can. 


715, Do indigenous bankers always repay fixed deposits at once 
when their period expires? If 2 delay is customary, give particulars. 
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716. Do many people who wish to earn interest with their money 
buy from indigenous bankers hundis which the bankers have bought 
from other people? Give any particulars you can of this practice. 


- Provision of Cash. 


717. (1) How do indigenous bankers who accep? deposits payable 
on demand arrange to have sufficient cash ready at all times to pay 
depositors who ask for their money or to pay the rene who bring 
cheques ? . 

(2) How do those who accept deposits for a fixed period arrange 
to have sufficient cash to repay every deposit when it falls due ? 

(3) What defects are there in these systems ? How can 
improvements be made ? : 


Advances. 


718, (1) For what purposes do indigenous bankers grant loans in 
your locality ? 

{2) What proportion of the loans are taken by other money- 
lenders to enable them to grant smaller loans to cultivators, traders and 
others? Do such money-lendera commonly say they want the Ioan for 
8 different purpose ? 

(3) What documents are executed for the loans ? 

(4) What security ie taken? 1s a guarantee by other persons 
accepted ? 

(5) What rate of interest is generally charged for each class of 


(6) What are usually the other terms of the loans ?# 


719. In what circumstances do indigenous bankers allow a person 
who has a current account to withdraw more money than is credited to 
the account? Please give all particulars on the lines of the preceding 
question; and any other particulars you can 


720. How can persons who take foans from indigenous bankers 
check their accounts? Does the banker give them pass-books or copies 
of their accounts ? 


721, (1) Do indigenous bankers accept payments of loans by 
instalments ? 

(2) When an instalment is paid between two regular dates for 
paying interest, do they reckon it at once a9 a reduction of the principal 
money on which interest is calculated ? 

(3) Do they ever give a receipt for ‘the payment of an 
instalment? Are such receipts ever asked for ? 


722. How could indigenous bankers be enabled to increase their 
power to grant loans ? 


723. (1) What measures do you recommend to bring about a 
reduction of the rates of interest on loans ? 
(2) Would cultivators and traders get all the benefit of the 
reduction, or would village money-tenders, landiords of tenants or other 
persons get all the benefit or a part of it? 
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Recoveries. 


724, What are the most usual reasons for failing to pay given by 
persons who are sued on a pro-note or on a mortgage-deed ? What are 
generally the real reasons ? 


725. How long does it take on an average — recover through the 
civil courts in your locality money due on a pro-note? How could this 
time be reduced ? 


726. (1) How long does it také on an average in your locality to 
obtain a preliminary decree in a mortgage-suit ? How could this period 
be reduced ? 

(2) When six months have expired since a_ preliminary 
mortgage-decree has been given, how much longer is required on an 
average to get a final decree? How can this time be reduced ? 

(3) How long is the ordinary interval between the date of final 
decree and the date of publication of a proclamation of sale? How can 
this interval be reduced? - 

(4) How long a time elapses on an average between the 
‘proclamation of sale and the recovery of the money? How can this 
time be reduced ? 

(5) What reasons are there for and against reducing the period 
of six months granted by a preliminary morons decree ? How much 
teduction do-you recommend ? 


727. What is the usual expense in recovering money due on a 
pro-note for (a) one hundred rupees, (6) one thousand rupees ? Please 
show how the various parts of this expense are incurred. 


728. How could a reduction of the court-fees in suits on pro-notes 
or mortgages be justified? What fees are charged in other countries ? 


Money-Market. 


729. (1) Is there a money-market in your district? (Money-market 
means a place where persons who buy or sell hundis and other credit 
documents regularly meet to carry on this business.) 

2) If so, where is it, and how does it work ? 

(3) How is it linked with Rangoon or Calcutta ? 

(4) What part in it is played by brokers (dalal) ? How are 
they remunerated ? 

(5) Give particulars of any customs of the money-market which 
euinench any sort of trade. 

(6) Is it at any season difficult to buy bundis ? 


730. (1) Are there any provincial associations of indigenous bankers 
besides the Nattukottai Chettiar Association of Rangoon? 

(2) Are there at any place in Burma any local associations of 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders other than those of the Chettiars ? 
Give particulars. 

(3) How is the money-market influenced by any of these 
associations ? 

731. (1) At what rates are hundis issued— 
(a) for internal remittance, 
(b) to obtain credit? 
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(2) Are there seasonal variations in these rates? If so, what 
are the causes of these variations ? 


(3) How does the Imperial Bank of India rate affect the bazaar 
rate, and vice versa? 


Co-ordination. 


732. (1) What relations exist between— 
(a) indigenous bankers of the same class, 
(b) indigenous bankers of different classes, 
(c) indigenous bankers and other banks (i.e., the Imperial 
Bank of India, the Indian and foreign joint-stock banks 
and the co-operative banks) ? 

(2) To what extent do the Imperial Bank of India and the 
Indian and foreign joint-stock banks give the indigenous bankers 
preferential treatment over other customers ? 

13) Do the Imperial Bank and the other jomt-stock banks in 
times of difficulty, give as much support as they should to indigenous 
bankers who, though not offering government paper as sccurity, offer 
such good security as produce in godowns or title-deeds of land or 
house-property held by the indigenous banker as security for loans to 
his clients? 

(4) Do they in other respects give as much support to 
indigenous bankers as they should ? 


733. (1): To what extent does co-ordination exist between indigenous 
hankers and other bankers in the provision of credit for agriculture, 
trade and industry generally ? : 

(2) In what directions do you think that better co-ordination of 
this kind is desirable ? Woutd you recommend the establishment of a 
provincial bankers’ association, with brancbes in important trade 
centres? Please outline a plan. 


734. (1) What differences are there for indigenous bankers of 
different kinds but of good standing in the rates of interest on advances 
and of discount on bills charged to them by (a) Indian joint-stock banks, 
({b) the Imperial Bank and {c) other ioint-etock hanks ? 

2) How av mese rates related to the rate charged by the 
Imperial Bank for advances on the security of government paper ? 


735. (1) Do persons requiring to borrow money in your district and 
offering good security ever tind that nobody has sufficient money to 
lend them although some would be willing to grant the required foan if 
they had the money ? ; 

(2) Why cannot the indigenous bankers obtain money from 
Rangoon or Mandalay or elsewhere when this happens ? 


736. (1) Do any persons regularly lending money in yorr district 
find at some times of the year that they have a considerable amount of 
money for which there are no borrowers who offer reasonable security 
and have good use for the sionev ? When does this happen ? Does it 
happen every year? (Have regard both to rural and to urban areas.) 

(2) What happens to the money at those times? Does it get 
concentrated in Rangoon and the big towns ? 

(3) Is it possible so to improve the organisation of lending 
and borrowing that these excess funds could find remunerative 
employment locally ? 
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(4) Are there at the times mentioned in item (1) ofher places in 
Burma where the conditions are as described in Question 735? If so, 
~ how could it be arranged that the excess money of some places should 
be made available at ather places where money is lacking ? 

(5) Would any improvements in means of travelling and sending 
messages or documents be of use in solving the problem of item (4) ? 


Miscellaneous. 


737. What is the public opinion regarding each kind of indigenous 
banker in your locality? If there is a prejudice against any of them 
give particulars; state also (a) how the prejudice arose, (6) whether 
you think it is justified and (c} how it can be removed. 


738. (1) It has been said that many people. take loans from Chettiars 
saying they will use the money for cultivating their land and in fact use 
the money to lend to others at a higher rate of interest. Does this 
happen in your locality? To what extent? What harm results? 
What remedies are available ? 

(2) What other cases are common of borrowing for one purpose 
and pretending another ? 


739. (4) Do indigenous bankers of any class sometimes ask borrowers 
unexpectedly to repay their loans immediately or at short notice even 
when the security is good and there has been no previous arrangement 
for repayment at that time ? 

(2) What reasons do they generally give to the borrowers on 
these accasions ? 
(3) What are generally their reak reasons ? 
(4) Do they ever ask for such repayments because a more 
probiable use of their money is offered elsewhere ? 
é (5) What kinds of borrowers are affected by this practice ? 
{6) What remedies are available ? 


740. (1) Are there any other well-founded complaints about the way 
indigenous bankers deal with their borrowers ox depesitors ? 
{2} What reinedies do you suggest t 


741. (1) What other improvements do you suggest in the way 
Meligeee® bankers of any kind do thear business ? 
Does the public suffer any inconvenience through the 
Chettiar practice of changing agents every three years? Is this 
inconvenience compensated for by any advantages to the public ? 


742. What legal or other difficulties do indigenous bankers experience 
in carrying on their business ? What remedies can be applied ? 


743. Are the indigenous bankers sufficiently protected in law ? 
What new safeguards or privileges should be given them ? 


744. (1) Should a preferentiat claim upon the crops or cattle of a 
cultivator be given under any circumstances to a person who has lent 
that cultivator money? Under what circumstances? With what 
restrictions and precautions? Should the claim be restricted to lenders 
registered in some way as bankers or regular professional lenders ? 
Should the claim be restricted to loans registered in some way? If so 
how should they be registered? If not, how would competing chims 
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of this kind be treated? How im any case should the claim upon a 
tenant rank with regard te the chim of his landiord for (a) rent, 
(6) advances? Would cultivators be likely to fmd their borrowing. 
power reduced by such legislation ? 

(2) Could legislation provide that an innocent purchaser of the 
produce, with or without knowledge of the claim, should have a good 
title ta the produce free from all claims of the lender? What reasons 
are there for and against such legislation? Do you recommend it? 
What supplementary provisions would you make ? 


745, (1) What other changes should be made in the lew relating to 
the business of indigenous bankers ? 

{2} Should legislation be undertaken fo compel indigenous 
bankers to render periodical accounts to their borrowers ? What should 
the periods be? 

(3) Is any legislation or other action desirable to ensure fairness. 
in the transactions between indigenous bankers and cultivators or other 
customers? If so, please give particulars. 

(4) Should legislation be undertaken to enforce pabtication of 
balance sheets by indigenous bankers of any class, or to regulate their 
business in any way? How often and in what manner should balance- 
sheets be published ? 

(5) What other measures should be adapted ta enable 
indigenous bankers to carry on their business more conveniently or so- 
that they can serve the public better im any way ? 

{6) What objections would indigenous bankers be hkely to offer 
to the proposils mentioned in this question or in your answer to it ? 


746, (1) Should every person carrying on a regular .business as an 
indigenous banker be required to get registered by Government? How 
would this be of use to the public ? 

(2) Should any privileges be given to bankers so registered > 
e.g. should they have specia! rates of stamp-duty for bills, pro-notes, 
mortgages or any other kind of document? Should they have a 
preferential claim upon crops of their borrowers ? 

(3) How otherwise would licensing confer any benefit upor 
indigenors bankers ? 

(4) How should the question be decided whether any particular 
person should get a ticense or not? Who should decide ? 


747. (1) Are many people averse to depositing their money with 
a Chettiar or other indigenous banker because the income-tax officers. 
learn from the banker’s accounts the amount of their deposit and of 
the interest paid for it? 

(2) Is there anything here calling for remedy ? What remedy 
do you advise ? 

(3) Have indigenous bankers any other reason to complain of 
unfairness with regard to income-tax? How does this come about ? 
What is the effect upon their business or upon the development of 
banking in Burma?) What remedies are available ? 


748. (1) On what basis do indigenows bankers of any kind estimate 
the value of agricultural land offered to them as secarity ? 
(2) For what proportion of its value do indigenous bankers of 
any lund consider agricultural land good security for a loan to 2 
cultivator or to a landlord who does not cultivate ? 
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(3) On what basis do indigenous bankers of any kind estimate 
the value of house-property offered to them as security? For what 
proportion of its value do they consider such property good security 
for a loan? 

(4) For what proportion of their value do indigenous bankers 
consider gold ornaments good security for a loan ? 


749. (1) Do indigenous bankers of any kind in your locality, when 
paying out money, make a charge in consideration of giving notes 
instead of silver ? : 

(2) Do any make a charge for giving silver instead of notes ? 

(3) Do any make an allowance to a customer who consents 
to receive either silver or notes instead of the other of these ? 

(4) Do any when receiving money froma customer make an 
allowance in consideration of getting either silver or notes instead 
of the other ? 

(5) For any such charge or allowance which is made, say in 
what circumstances it is made, why it is made and how much it is. 
Say also how long the custom has existed. 


Ley Under these numbers please answer Questions 508, 510, 512 
152. and 513, respectively, unless you are unswering them in 
753. Chapler V. 


754. (1) How would the business of any indigenous bankers in 
Burma be affected if Burma were separated politically from India? 
(2) What would those bankers be likely to do in consequence ? 


Development of Indigenous Banking. 


755. (1) Is the indigenous system of banking capable in itself of 
such development as will satisfy the needs of the country ? 
(2) Along what lines should a beginning of such development 
be attempted ? 


756. Is the indigenous banking system in your locality in any way 
connected with the principal money-markets, whether within or without 
Burma. If so, what is the nature of that connection? If there is no 
such connection, do you consider it (i) possible, (ii) desirable to 
create it? 


757, (1) With the object of creating a closer connection between 
the indigenous banking system and the principal money-markets, would 
you approve any of the following plans? State what you think are 
the advantages and disadvantages of each plan :— 

(a) the establishment of a branch of some joint-stock bank 
in every district where at present one does not exist; 
(SeeQuestion 758 below) : 

(5) the establishment of a local joint-stock bank with a 
local directorate in every district where at present there 
is no branch of a joint-stock bank; (See Question 758 


below) ; 

(c) the establishment of agencies of joint-stock banks or the 
Imperial Bank of India, held by local indigenous 
bankers ; , 
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(ad) the amalgamation of the business of the indigenous 
bankers of each locality into joint-stock banks owned 
and controlled by those local indigenous bankers? 
(See Question 759 below.) . 

(2) Please suggest any other plans for attaining the same object 
and point out their advantages and disadvantages. ; 

(3) Would any of the plans be'improved by the use of any form 
of the kommandit principle described in the note at the end of this 
chapter of the questionnaire ? . 

(4) Would any of the plans be liable to dangers or difficulties 
arising from (a) excessive competition between banks or (6) monopoly ? 

(5) Would the new banks in any of the plans suggested be able 
to attract enough business to make their establishment profitable ? 

(6) Which of all the plans mentioned in the first part of this 
question, or suggested in your answers to the second and third pares, do 
you prefer ? “ 


758. If either of the plans (a) or (b) of Question 457 is adopted 
would any of the following dangers be serious? How could each 
danger be avoided ?— 

(a) the danger that the joint-stock bank would by competition 
swallow up the indigenous bankers ; 

(6) the danger that the joint-stock bank might fail to make 
adoquate nse of the Jocal knowledge and experience of 
the indigenous bankers 5 

(c) the danger that the joint-stock bank might not inspire 
contidence in the depositing: public of the locality ; 

(d) the danger that the local branch of a joint-stock bank in a 
small centre might not lend its deposits in the locality, 
but transfer them to its headquarters for lending in a 

‘ larger trade centre. 


759. With regard to plan (d) of Question 757 it has been suggested 
that if the partners or proprietors of indigenous banking businesses are 
members of Hindu joint families there is a difficulty in arranging 
combination of such businesses. Is this difficulty real for all kinds of 
Hindus (especially Chettiars) ? How can it be overcome ? 


760. (1) Assuming that it is possible to create a connection between 
the indigenous banking system and the principal money-markets, would 
you regard it as desirable or essential that a Central Reserve Bank 
should be established to create a bond between all the elements of the 
banking system ? 

(2) If so, should the indigenous banks be linked with the 
Central Reserve Bank directly? How otherwise? How would your 
-reply be affected if plan (c) or plan (d) of Question 757 were adopted ? 


761. How can an increase be made in the number of trade-bills 
Suitable for the Central Reserve Bank to discount ? 


762. What changes would you make in your answers to any of 
the Questions 755 to 761 inclusive if Burma were separated politically 
from India ? ‘ 


763. Please answer Question 801 here if you are not answering it in 
Chapter VILL. 
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— 
NOTE.—THE KomManorr PRINCIPLE. - 


The kommandit principle in a simple form 1s the principle of section 
70 of the Indian Companies Act, which provides that in a limited 
company the liability of any or all of the directors may be unlimited if 
so defined by the memorandum of association. In Germany this 
principle has been used in the Disconto-Gesellschaft, and in the 
Darmstddter und Nationalbank, which are two of the feur largest 
banks of the country. The partner-directors have unlimited liability, 
and receive no salaries, but share to the extent of 20 per cent in the 
Profits after a dividend of 4 per cent.to shareholders has been provided. 
The law requires the reserve fund to reach one-third of the capital 
before the entire profits can be divided. 

Another form, also used in Germany, is that in which a large 
bank becomes a silent partner with limited liability in a private bank at 
an outlying place instead of opening a branch there. The object of 
this is to limit the number of institutions able to create liabilities for the 
bank in the way that branches would. It has been urged however 
that the difference from a branch is merely formal, and that the leading 
bank‘cannot abandon 2 kommandit (that is, the local bank) any more 
than it could a branch; while there are various difficulties with a 
hommandit which do not arise with a branch. The advantage to the 
leading bank of the local knowledge and connections of the kommansit 
(in comparison with a branch)-is actordingly said by some to be less. 
than might be expected. But others say that the local director’s 
special knowtedge has great vafue, and that his unlimited liability 
makes him more cautious in his management of the bank than a branch 
manager would be. And the fact remains that the system has 
continued in Germany for seventy years or more. 

It was reported in the Rangoon- Gazette of the 28th September 1929 
. that during October a final decision would be taken whether the 
Deutsche Bank will combine with the Disconto-Gesellschaft, which as. 
mentioned above is managed on the kommandit principle. 

In France the Société en Commandite seems to be the same as a 
limited partnership in English law. A commanditaira is a partner 
who takes no part in the management of the business and is liable for 
losses only to the extent of his contribution to the capital ; this is the 
same as a limited partner in Enyland. : 

Thé German forms have been recommended by Mr. B. T. Thakur 
for application in India. (See his book ‘‘ Tbe Organisation of Indian 
Banking,” pages 352 to 354.) 


CHAPTER VHI.—JOINT-STOCK BANKING. 


801. (1) What are your views as to the relative advantages in Burma 
of the system of a few large banks with branches about the country 
and the system of independent focal banks? How would yon prevent 
the evils of (a) monopoly, (b) excessive competition and {c) scattering 
of reserves ? 

(2) Do you advise getting a start made in extending joint-stock 
banking outside Rangoon? How could this best be done? Would you 
look to the Chettiars to undertake it? (See also Questions 755 to 762.) 
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802 Give any hel» you can in the discussion with reference to 
Burma of the following proposals for the legisiative reyulation of 
banking which have been made in India. Particularly make clear the 
form in which you would approve any of the proposals for application 
ia Burma, and expiaia the effect of any special features you suggest for 
Burma aud the teason why special treatment of Burma is needed. 
lf you consider any other regulations of joint-stock banking in India 
should take a special form in Burma, discuss them in the same way. 
Note that in the proposals the term India includes Burma and the 
term Indian includes peopte of races indigenous to Burma as well as 
people belonging to other parts of india. In your reply the term 
Burmas will be understoad to include all races indigenous to Bazwma 
and also all persons domiciled in Burma, whether Indian, European ar 
other ; if you wish to use this term with a different meaning, please 
say so. The proposals are as follows :— 

4a) the right to organise joint-stock banks in India should be 
confined to indians ; 

(8) at least a prescribed minimum of capital should be 
subscribed. (N.8.—The minimum might be prescribed 
by a scale according to the extent of the field in which 
the bank proposed to operate. Suggest a scale.) 

{c) at least a prescribed proportion of the shares should be 
otfered for subscription only by Indians. (N.B.—What 
proportion do you suggest 2) 

(d) at least a prescribed proportion or number of the directors 
should be Indians. (N.&.—What proportion or number 
do you suggest ?) 

{a certain qualifications for directors should be prescribed. 
(N.B —Wohat qualifications do you suggest ?) 

{f) some directors should be'elected by depositars ; 

{y) nobody should be director of more than two banks ; 

{k) every bank should have at all times a cash reserve equal to 
the sum of 20 per cent. of its demand liabilities and deposits 
repayable within fifteen days and 5 per cent of all 
other deposits ; 

(a at least one-third of the cash reserve should be kept in the 
vaults of the bank itself ; at least so much of two-thirds-of 
the cash reserve as is not so kept should be kept with the 
apex bank or its agent or with the local clearing bank ; 
and the balance {not exceeding one-third of the whole) 
may be kept as demand deposits with other banks. 
(Balances due to other: banks are to be deducted in 
estimating the total of these demand deposits) ; 

() in addition to the cash reserve everv bank should have 
liquid assets (including advances against gold aad silver) 
equal to 30 per cent. of its demand liabilities and deposits 
tepayable within fifteen days and 10 per cent. of all 
other deposits ; ; 

(a) all the banks in India (including Burma) should contribute 5 
per cent. of their nct annual profits to a Safety Fund from 
which loans would be granted to banks in times of panic 
or distress and lvuans might be granted also to ameliorate 
the condition of bank creditors ; 
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{) there should be a compulsory periodical examination and 

: audit: of joint-stock banks by a Government Department 

Specially created for the purpose ; banks should pay an 

“examination tax’’ equal to 3 per cent of their net profits 

towards the cost of this, and Government should bear 

the remainder of the cost in the interest of the general 
welfare. 


803. Should Exchange Banks in Burma be exempted from any 
of the proposals of Question 802? If so, om what terms ? 


804. What difference would the political separation of Burma make 
to your answers to Questions 801, 802, 803? What should then be 
the apex bank? (Consider what currency separated Burma should 
have.) 


805. What relations exist between joint-stock banks in Burma and 
(a) Chettiars, (5) other indigenous bankers and money-lenders, 
(c) co-operative banks? Would there be advantage to the country in 
general if such rejations could be developed in any way? How should 
a start be made? 


CHAPTER fX.—CO-OPERATIVE BANKS AND SOCIETIES. 


Agriculture—Crop-Loans. (Sce also Questions 1—13.) 
Note.—Crop-loans are loans taken by a cultivator for any purposes (in connection 
with either cullivation or household expenses) and experted hy the lender to be 
repaid at the next harvest. 
901. (1) Do some cultivators in places where there are co-operative 
credit societies prefer to get their crop-loans without joining such 
a society ? 


(2) Why do they prefer this plan? 
(3) What other advantages and what disadvantages do they 


find ? 
(4) Are they for any reasons compelled to adopt this plan ? 


What are these reasons ? 
902. (1) Do some members of agricultural co-operative credit 
societies borrow money for crop-loans outside their society ? 


(2) From whom do they borrow ? 
(3) Why do they borraw ontside the society ? : 
(4) What other advantages and what disadvantages do they find 


in this practice ? : 
(5) Are they for any reason compelled to adopt this plan ? 
(6) Do they take crop-loans from the society as well as crop- 


loans from other lenders ? ; 
(7) How does the practice of members taking crop-loans outside 


thei; ‘society affect the societies ? 


903. (1) Do agricultural co-operative credit societies supply sufficient 


crop-loans to those members who ask for them ? 
(2) What difficulties or detects are there? How should they 


-be dealt with ? 
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904. (1) Primary co-operative credit societies at present get nearly 
all the money they use to make loans by borrowing from a central 
bank. Would it be better if the primary societies provided their 
own working capital to a much greater extent? 

(2) What plan do you recommend for increasing the capital or 
reserve funds of the primary’ societies ? 

(3) What plan do you recommend for increasing the amount of" 
dcposits obtained by primary societies from local people ? - 


905. On account of insufficient rain, or of floods, or of other 
unfavourable circumstances cultivators, both in Upper Burma and 
in Lower Burma, often have difficulty in repaying their crop-loans 
at harvest. Especially in Upper Burma difficulties of this kind arise. 
If its borrowers do not repay at one harvest a primary society whicl: 
lends from its own deposits and reserve fund has not enough money to 
grant fresh crop-loans for the next season, while a society which uses a. 
loan from a central bank as working capital is unable to repay the bank. 
Generally a large number of people suffer from the bad harvest at the 
same time; consequently there is a large extra demand fur money 
from the central bask in such years, while the occurrence of such years 
shows there is a certain risk attached to its loans. How can this. 
difficulty in providing sufficient money for primary societies be met ? 


906. (1) 1f the number of primary credit societies were largely 
increased, would the central banks meet any difficulties in providing 
the societies with enough money to supply all the crop-loans required 
by their members ? 

(2) How should those difficulties be met ? 

(3) Would there be more difficulty if other kinds of credit 
societies for traders and artisans also became numerous? If so, how 
should these difficulties be met ? ; 

(4) Would there be more difficulty if either these sovieties. 
granted also a large amount of long-term loans to their members. 
or other co-operative societies were made for this purpose? How 
should these dittivulties he met ? 


Agriculture—Long-term Loans. (See also Questions 14 to 23.) 


Norr.—-Long-term loans are loans which are given without an expectation that 
the whole will be repaid within 


N 


907. (1) Do members of agricultural co-operative credit societies 
commonly obtain their long-term loans outside their society? -- ~~ ~~... 
(2) In such cases from whom do they borrow ? 
(3) What are the advantages and disadvantages felt by the 
meinbers in getting their long-term loans from those lenders ? 
{4) How does the practice of members taking long-term loans. 
outside their society affect the societies ? 


908. (1) What difficulties do agricultural co-operative credit societies 
find in supplying their members with long-term loans to the extert 
reasonably required by them? Distinguish between loans required for 
paying ott old debts and long-term loans for production purposes. 

(2) How can the difhcuities be met ? 

{3) Would it be better to have separate agencies for granting 
Jong-term loans? What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
this plan ? 
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(4) Should those separate agencies for long-term loans be 
‘special co-operative societies? What advantages and disadvantages 
‘would this plan have ? 


909. (1) Lf arrangements are made for a large amount of long-term 
loans to be issued by co-operative societies, how can the money 
required for those loans be obtained? Explain both for the plan 
under which separate societies are made for long-term loans.only 
and for’ the plan under which crop-loans and long-term foans are 
ranted by the same societies. = 

42) How would you manage if you found that neither the 

“societies nor the central banks could get enough money to satisfy 

be pate a both long-term and short-term loans? Is this likely to be 
he case 


910. Is the need for long-term loans as urgent ap the need for 
<rop-loans? Why? 


Agriculture—Intermediate Loans. 
(See also Questions 24 to 26) 


Nots.—Intermediate toans are foans which are not expected to be repaid at neat 
harvest but are expected to be repaid within two, three or four years. 


911. (1) Do members of agricultural co-operative credit societies 
commonly obtain their intermediate loans outside their society ? 
{2) In such cases from whom do they borrow ? 
(3) What are the advantages and disadvantages felt by the 
members in getting their intermediate loang from those lenders ? 
(4) How does the practice of members taking intermediate loans 
outside their society affect the societies ? 


912. (1) What difficulties do primary agricultural credit societies 
find in granting sufficient intermediate loans to their members ? 
(2) How can the difficulties be met ? 


913. (1) If *you think long-term loans for cultivaters should be 
‘arranged by something separate from-the primary societies granting 
-crop-loans, how do you think intermediate loans should be provided ? 

(2) If you think special co-operative societies should be made 
for intermediate loans, explain how such societies would obtain the 


money they would require ? 


Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 


NoTE.—If you have answered Question 50 you need only make sach 
additional remarks here as you wish. 
914. (1) Has any one in your locality proposed the formation of a 
co-operative society for selling agricultural produce ? 
) Describe any difficulties that have been or would be met 
in getting the money required by such societies. 
'3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 


Co-operative Purchase Societies. 


915. (1) Has anyone in your locality proposed the formation of a 
‘co-operative society for the purchase of seed and agricultural imple- 
ments required by its members ? 
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(2) Describe any difficulties that have ‘been or ‘would be met 
in getting the money required by such societies? 
(3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 


916. (1) Has anyone in your locality proposed the formation ef 
a co-operative society for supplying the household ‘requisites of jits 
members ? : 
(2) Describe any difiiculties that have been or would be met 
‘in getting the money required by such socicties ? : 
(3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 


Loans to Traders and Artisans. 


917. (1) What difficulties are met iby co-operative societies in 
supplying ‘reasonable loans to members who are traders? 
(2) What defects do traders find in the co-operative system in 
this respect ? 
43) How can those difficulties and defects be removed ? 


918.1) What difficulties are met by co-operative societies in 
supplying reasonable loans to members who are artisans ? nw, 
(2) What defects do artisans find in the co-qperative system in 

this respect ? 


(3) How can those difficulties and defects be removed ? 


919. (1) If the number of-co-operative credit societies for lending . 
to traders or artisans were largely increased, would ‘these societies find 
any difficulty in obtaining enough money to supply all the loans their 
members required ? 

{2) If co-operative ‘credit societies for cultivators were also 
increased at the same time, would that increase the difficulty 2 
(3) How can the-difficulties:be met ? 


Bills. 


Nore.—tn some countries the co-operative banks grant loans to the societies.in 
‘the following way. The ‘bank ‘has printed forms directing ‘the society to pay a 
seettain amount of money'to ‘it on a certain date ; three officers of the society sign 
their names upen the form, which then becomes ‘the society's promise to pay the 
money to the bank on some future day mentioned in the document. In exchange 
for such a document the bank gives the saciety the amount stated in it. deducting the 
money which will be due as interest at the time the society has promised to pay. 
The amount written in each bill is of course made to agree with the.amount of loan 
‘required. ‘Documents arranged and signed in ‘this way are called bills, and the 
amount detlucted fs called discowrt. Chettiars use documents called Awndrs in the 
vgame way ; bills area kind of hundi. ‘Usually bills for traders are not made far loans 
‘for more than three months; but in the case of loans to agriculturists some 
‘countries have ‘billy for six months or nine months, and this plin could.be used in 
Burma. A co-operative bank will probably be abie to transfer such bills to other 
‘hanks and ‘so obtain ‘money with which to grant fresh loans to its societies. 
“Promissory ‘notes could ‘be transferred to other banks in the same way, but they are 
not quite so convenient for some purposes. The important things are as follows: 
{i} the money borrowed by means of the bill should be used for agriculture, trading 
-or-manufacture in such a way that it will be recovered with a proat in a few 
“months ; (ii) the period allowed by the bill for repayment should be just long enough 
to aitow that profit to -be obtained and {iii) the borrower should repay promptly on 
* the date fixed by the bill. 


920. (1) Can co-operative credit societies ‘be taught to take loans 
‘from their central banks by drawing bills ? “Will they ;pay .the money 
wromptly when .it -becomes due? -Censider :the wases «of -agricultural 
societies, trading societies and artisan’s societies separately. 

18 
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(2) How will the societies manage if their members do not 
repay their loans promptly ? 


921. How could the use of bills be introduced with advantage in 
co-operative marketing societies, co-operative purchase societies or 
other kinds of co-operative societies ? 


922. Could the use of bills be extended in Burma so that members 
of societies sign bills for loans taken from their societies and the 
societies transfer these to the central bank ? 


Debentures. 


923. (1) Under what conditions is the issue of debentures a suitable 
way for co-operative banks to vet part of their working capital ? 

(2) How much should they regard as the maximum amount of 
working capital to be got by issuing debentures ? 

(3) What security should they offer for the debentures ? 

(4) Under what circumstances and to what extent should 
Government guarantee such debentures ? 

(5) What other terms ? 

(6) What advantages and disadvantages would debentures have 
over deposits as a source of working capital ? . 

(7) Should various co-operative banks issue debentures indepen- 
dently, or should the issue be restricted to one bank which lent the 
proceeds to the others? How would the latter plan be arranged? 

(8) Should the debentures be added to the list of investments 
available to trustees under section 20 of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882? - 
What conditions, if any, should be imposed for this ? . 


Long-term Deposits. 


924, Should co-operative banks try (by offering high rates of 
interest, if necessary) to obtain deposits for long periods, such as ten or 
twelve years? For what purposes would such deposits be used? How 
could the public be induced to make such deposits? How much 
interest would be necessary ? What should be the longest period? 


Privileges. 


NoTE.—1. Co-operative societies at present are exempt from income-tax in respect 
of their profits, and their members are exempt from income-tax in respect of 
dividends or other payments received by them from the societies on account of 
profits, Co-operative societies must however pay income-tax in respect of interest 
received on account of securities held by them. (See also Note at the end of 
Chapter XI.) : 

2. Government has remitted the stamp duty upon (a) all documents executed 
by a co-operative society and (4) ail documents relating to the business of a 
co-operative society and executed by an officer or member of that society. 

3. Government has also remitted all fees payable under the Registration of 
Deeds Act by or on behalf of a co-operative suciety or in respect of any document 
relating to the business of a co-operative society and executed by any officer or member 
of that suciety. 

4. Co-operative societies also have the privilege of remitting money through 
Government treasuries and certain sub-treasuries by Remittance Transfer Receipts 
{R.T.R.) or cash orders free of charge. subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 being sent. 
In places where the treasury is managed by the Imperial Bank of India the same 
privilege is given by that Bank. 

-5. Co-operative banks, as well aa co-operative societies, enjoy all 
these concessions, 
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925. (1) Allowing for a desire to stimulate the growth of the 
cO0-operative movement, do you think any change should be made 
in the concessiéns noted above? (For income-tax see also Question 
1120.) 

(2) What defects are there in the working of these concessions ? 
How can those defects be removed ? 


926. Should the Post Office Savings Bank give interest at one 
per'cent above the ordinary rate for deposits made by co-operative 
societies ? 


927. Some provincial governments in India pay three quarters 
of the commission charged by the post office on money-orders used 
for remittances between societies, including remittances between 
societies and central banks. The Committee on Co-operation in 
Madras recommended that the whole should be paid by Government. 
Should this plan be adopted in Burma? State reasons for and against. 
How inuch should Government pay ? 


928. What other financial concessions is it desirable to grant to 
<0-operative societies besides those mentioned above? What 
precautiona and limitations are necessary for the concessions you 
propose ? 


929. In some provinces municipal committees and district councils 
deposit their funds with co-operative banks? Should this be done in 
Burma? What restrictions are desirable? Should current‘funds, and 
the balances of provident funds and sinking funds be so deposited ? 


930. Should any part of the deposits received by the Post Office 
Savings Bank in any area be lent to co-operative societies of that area ? 
If so, how should the system be arranged and managed ? What areas 
should be adopted ? 


e as ‘ ‘ 
931. Can deposits by contractors, bailiffs and others in a co-operative 
bank be accepted in Burma by Government and municipat committees 
and district councils as security ? What restrictions are desirable ? 


. General. 


932. What relations exist between any co-operative bank you know 
and (a) the Imperial Bank of India, (6) other joint-stock banks, 
4c) Chettiars, (¢) other professional lenders of money ? 


933. Can you suggest how co-operative banks could obtain funds 
from joint-stock banks ? 


934. Is it desirable to have an apex co-operative bank in Burma ? 


935. (1) Having regard to the lack outside Rangoon of other banks 
receiving deposits subject to withdrawal by cheque, do you think that 
more co-operative banks should do such business ? 

(2) How could they be enabled to bave always available the 
cash necessary for meeting at once all possible demands for payment 
of cheques ? : 

(3) What restrictions would you impose upon co-operative 
banks doing this business ? 
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936. (1) Should Government's foans under the Agriculturist Loans 
Act and ‘the ‘Land Improvements Loans Act ‘be made through a 
‘ee-operative agency? ‘How should this‘be arranged? ‘What security 
should the agency give to Government ? 

(2) ‘For what purposes shoutd the loans under each Act be 
granted in this way ? 

(3) What should be the maximum periods of the loans granted 
in this way ? 


937. Give particulars of any way in which the co-operative system 
“in Burma fails to provide credit which, having regard to all the 
circumstances, it might reasonably ‘be expected to provide in the 
present stage of its devclopment. How can the defect be cured ? 


938. Please answer Questions 511, 1008, 1022 and 1027 if you have 
wot already done:so. 


CHAPTER X.—SAVING AND INVESTMENT. 


1001. (1) What do people in towns do with money which they do: 
not wish to enjoy at once? How do they try to avoid risk of losing. 
it by ‘fire, rats, white ants, theft, flood, etc.? Answer separately for 
people who have large sums and people who have ouly small sums. 

2) How must your answers to the above question be changed 
for people living away from towns ? 
) Are these methods satisfactory (a) to wealthy persons, 
(b) te persons who have only a little money ? 
(4) What improvements do you suggest ? 


1002. Why do so many people think the best use of their money is 
the purchase of land? ‘Is not the trouble of finding and dealing with 
tenants a great disadvantage? ‘What are the disadvantages of other 
ways of using money when there is enongh to buy some land ? 


1003. (1) Is there in Burma any considerable amoutt of money or 
of gold or silver which people keep hidden away ? 

(2) How much would you think there is altogether in any 
township or district or in the whole om Burma? How have you made 
this estimate ? 

(3) Is the practice of ‘hiding away savings decreasing ? , 


4004. 61) Js the practice of keeping savings in the form of jewellery 
imoreasing ? 
. (2) Can -you.give a rough estimate of the value of the gold 
in the jewellery usually possessed by the wife of (a) an ordinary 
cultivator working ‘his own land, (4) an ordinary tenant cultivator, 
(c) an agricultural labourer, (d) a blacksmith .or other artisan, (e):a 
smrall shop-keeper ? For what locality is your estimate made ? 

{3) Is there much additional value in the form of precious 
stenes and pearls? 

1005, In Burma ‘in recent years there has been a targe increase of 
rice-mills, saw-mills, electric power stations, motor cars, ‘motor lorries, 
large shops ; there has also been a large increase m the use of imported 
goods, Where has all the money come from that has been needed to 
provide these and many other expensive developments ? How much of 
it represents gold or silver formerly hidden away in hoards or kept in 
the unproductive form of jewellery ? 
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100% (1 Dorsey. people. buy pest office-cash. certificates? What 
kinds of people living in towns buy them, and; what kiads of peopla 
living outside towns? For what purposes does each class buy them ? 

(2}. De you recommend. any changes im the saake according 
te. which their redemption-value inereases, or in any other of their 
terms, or. in the arrangements mads for their safe custody; sale anch 
redemption or in any other particular concerning them ? 

(3) What other steps can be taken to persuade mons paople to - 
buy them ? 

(4) Some people have said that the: profit obtained through 
buying pust office cash certificate is:so large that it. binders: banks im 
attracting deposits: Do any people im fact buy these: cestificates. who; 
if the profit of these certificates were less, would: deposit their monex: 
instead. in. Indian or other joint-stock banks or: im co-operative banks 
or societios? If so, is the country injured by: this? 


1007. (1) What classes make use of the Post Office Savings. Bank at. 
present? (Answer separately for towns and rural areas.) 
(2) What improvements have you to suggest for the Post 
Office Savings Bunk ? 
(3) Please comment upon the following suggestions which 
have been. made with respect to the Post Office Savings Bank :—~ 
a) the maximum amount of an account should be: 
ts increased ; 

(b) the maximum amount which. may be added to the: 
account in one year should be increased ; 

(c) the hours of business should be extended ; 

(d) “ home-safes" should be provided: so: that: people: 
could save small sums inthem and take them to the. 
post office when they wished to deposit these sums 
in their accounts ; 

(e) the restrictions upon joint accounts should be relaxed 
te.g., husband:and. wife); 

(fP every. depositor should be allowed to nominate a person 
ta receive payment of his money io. case he dies ; 


(g). depasits should be free from attachment, except summa 
vecautly 

(hk) withdrawals should he paid out-by the-postman in the 
depositor's village ; 3 

(i) interest at one per cent above the aedineist rate showd, 
be paid on deposits by a co-operative society. 


1008. (1) What classes at present make use of the savings depart 
ments of the co-operative banks ? 
(2) What improvements have you to. suggest for these 
savings banks? (Answer separately for towns and rural areas.) 


100% (1) What other institutions besides the Past Office Savings 
Rank and.the co-operative savings banks offer. the public assistance in. 
tha investment of their savings ? 

(2), What classes make use.of them # 
(3) bis improvements. in. those existing institutions ace 


@). What further institutions are requirect for this. purpose in: 
the large towns ? 
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a 
(5) What further institutions are required for this purpose 
outside the large towns ? 


1010. Complaint has been made that by the post office savings bank 
and post office cash certificates Government drains away from rurakh 
places money which ought to be used for rural improvements. Is this 
the case in Burma? What remedy do you offer? (See also Questions 
930, 1006 and 1022.) 


1011. (1) Is it desirable that district councils, municipal committees 
or other public bodies should open savings banks? If so, what restric- 
tions do you suggest for such banks with regard to their working or to 
the use or investment of their funds ? 

(2) If such banks were opened by municipal committees some 
arrangement would naturally be made for payment of municipal taxes. 
by transfer from a savings.account. Should the municipal committee 
have any lien upon an account in respect of taxes due from the 
depositor ? 


1012. The Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
(1925-26) recommended in Article 67 of its Report that Government 
should sell for rupees documents called savings certificates. These 
would be like post office cash certificates in that they could be redeemed 
for cash at any time, and their value would steadily increase. But 
they would’ have the special privilege that, if the owner waited till 
the end of three years or five years before redeeming, he would have 
the right to ask Government to pay him the value of his certificate in 
gold. Thus unlike a purchase of gold, a purchase of such a certificate 
would yield interest. 

(1) What advantages and disadvantages are there in this plan ? 
Do you recommend its adoption ? 
(2) Would the practice of hiding away gold and silver for 
safety be diminished if these certificates were issued ? 
(3) Would people buy these certificates instead of jewellery ? 
(4) Would gold and silver already hidden away be breught 
out to buy such certificates? Would jewellery be sold to bay them ? 
(3) Would people buy these certificates instead of buying 
land ? 
(6) How could purchasers of such certificates be enabled to 
keep them safely against fire, rats, white ants, theft, flood, etc. ? 


1013. If Government issued gold coins would people collect them 
and make ornaments of them or store them away as coins so that they 
would not pass constantly from one person to another as coins properly 
do? Orwould the effect be that people who now store up gold would 
cease to do so? 


1014. Many people, even amongst those who are not rich, have 
some money which they do not need to use at once. Sometimes they 
will need to use it soon, but still there is a short time in which they do 
not wish to use it. Bankers try to collect such money and make it 
useful for granting loans to other people while still being available to its 
owners whenever they want it. Can you suggest any way not treated 
in this questionnaire by which more money could be collected fur use 
in this way? 
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Stock Exchange. 
1015. How could the Rangoon Stock Exchange be improved ? 


1016. (1) Why is there no regular market ,in Rangoon for govern- © 
ment securities and for shares and debentures ordinarily dealt in at | 
Calcutta and Bombay ?° 

2) Should such a market be started?. How can this be 
done? : 

(3) Should an attempt be made in any town of Burma besides 
Rangoon ? 


Government Securities. 


1017. (1) Describe how Burmans or Indians living outside 
Rangoon who wish to buy or sell government securities can arrange to 
do this. Are there special difficulties for those who cannot read and 
write English ? 

(2) How do Burmans or Indians living in Rangoon generally 
arrange when they buy or sell government securities ? 


1018. (1) What assistance in the purchase or sale of government 
securities is offered by (a) Government, (b) the Imperial Bank of 
India, (c) other banks and (d) other persons or institutions? What 
more could any of these do ? 

(2) Does any bank now offer to buy Government securities 
for the general public and collect the payment by 
instalments ? 


1019. Are there any inconveniences or difficulties in the transfer of 
government securities and in the rules relating to indorsement of such 
securities or the payment of interest? How can these inconveniences 
and dificulties be removed ? 


1020. What changes do you recommend in the rules (given in 
Section V1 of the Post and Telegraph Guide) for the assistance of the 
Post Office in the purchase, sale and custody of Government securities 
and in the collection of interest upon them ? 


1021. Should a public debt office be opened {a) in Rangoon (b)in ' 
any other towns of Burma ? 


1022. (1) Should the practice of investing in government securities 
be encouraged amongst private investors? Should they rather be 
induced to invest in local undertakings or to deposit in banks or co- 
operative societies which finance local undertakings? Is investment 
in Government securities to be regarded as a first stage of training to 
invest more widely ? 

(2) What arrangements, if any, do you recommend to 
encourage people with small savings to take up Government. eccurities ' 
and to enable them to.lo this easily? nea 


1023. Some peopte have said the profit on buying Treasury Bills is 
$0 large as to create competition between Government and the banks 
in attracting money. Is this true? Say why you think it is for would 
be) objectionable. 
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Others Securities, 


1024. (1); Hew can: people im Burma who wisk to buy or sell 
securities other than government securities arrange to do this? 
Answer particularly for Burmans and’ Indians, living outside Rangoon 
as well as for all classes in Rangoon. ' 

(2) What facilities are offered in such cases by (a) the 
Imperial! Bank of India (4) ottrer banks, and’ (c) other persons or 
institutions ? 

(3) What improvements do you recommend’? 


Growth of Investment and Banking. 


1025. (1) Do you consider that the practice of depositing money 
with banks or bankers: is extending with undue. slowness in Burma ? 
Wi (2) Why do you think this? With what,other countries are 
yau, comparing ? 

(3) What causes the slowness? What rem-dies. dm you 
suggest ? . 


1026. (1) Have: you known any persons averse to depositing their 
money in a joint stock bank because of the time taken to cash a cheque 
ox to pay money in. ta the account ? 

(2), Have you. found. the time taken for these. transactions 
unduly long? * 
(3) What remedies do you propose ? 


1027. (1) Have you known any persons averse to depositing their 
money in a joint-stock bank because of the quality of the management 
of some banks which have failed ? Do you think this feeling deters 
a considerable number of people ? 

(2) Is there a similar fear with respect to deposits with 
indigenous bankers or to deposits with a co-operative bank or society ? 


1028. Having regard to the lack of joint-stock banks outside 
Rangoon do you think that more co-operative banks should receive 
deposits on current account? What restrictions are needed ? 


1029. Are many people averse to depositing their money with a 

a Chettiar or other indigenous banker because the income-tax officers 

‘Jearn from the banker's accounts the amount of their deposits and of 

the interest paid for it? Is there anything here calling for remedy ? 
What remedy do you advise? 


1030. (1) Do you consider that the. practice of investment in either 
Government or other securities is extending with undue slowness in 
Burma? 

+ (2) Why do you think this? With what other countries are 
you comparing ? 

(3) Does the difficulty of preserving documents from theft and 
from déstruction by fire, water, white ants aod other insects and 
animals deter people from investing in securities? What remedies do 
you. propose ta meet this? Does the same difficulty apply to tred 
deposits with bankers.? 

(4) What other causes are there for the slowness? What 
. remedies do you propose for these ? 
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1081. Ts the establishment of investment trusts feasibie in, Burma ? 
1f there ave: difficulties; how: ean. they be evercome? Cam suitable: 
directors and) managers be: found: for the remuneratiom ttie trusts 
could offer ? 


Insurance. (See also Question 53.) 


1032. To what extent do people outside Rangoon insure (a) their 
lives and (6) their property ? 


1033. Do you know of any person who although in good health 
found difficulty -in arranging am insurance of his life for a reasonable 
premium? What was the- difficulty? How-can it be met ? 


1034. What difficulties are there in Burma. in. arranging insurance: 
of merchandise and other property against fire; theft, Hood and other 
accidents? How can they be met? 


1035. Do you approve the view that as the people are acquiring 
the habit of saming through. insurance, restrictions on the operations 
of non-Indian insurance companies should be introduced? Please, 
give reasons. 


1036. (1) Should Government offer annuities for sale through. the 
Post Office as is done in England ? 

(2) Would investors in Post Oftice Cash Certilicates be likely 
to keep the certificates till they ceased to-earn an income and then 
redeem the certificates to buy such an annuity ? 

(3) Would any others be likely to buy such annuities ? 


1037. Isany real development of life insurance and annuity business, 
whether by Government or by companies, possible in Burma without 
a: large improvement in the collection and tabulation of death: statistics ? 
What should be done in this direction ? 


CHAPTER X1L—MISCELLANEQUS. 


Vernacular Script ia Banking 


1f0r. (1) Have you any suggestions. to make regarding the use of 


vernacular scripts in banking? (eg. in pass-books, pay-in_ slips.) 
Nots.—-For cheques see Questions 516 to § 521. 


(2) What languages and scripts would yout permit ? 
(3) Would you, forbid the use of any languages and scripts 
under any circumstances ? 


Pawnbroking. 


1102. (1) What rates of ia.:rest are’ charged by pawnbrokers in 
your locality? Do you recommend fixing a lower rate than this as a 
maximum ? Should the rate be made as low as possible without regard 
to the consequent fall in license-fees or to the possible evil of 
encouraging excessive we of pawashops 2 

(2) What ather measures do yeu propase fer the regulation 
of private pawnbrokers:? + 
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(3) Do you recommend the opening of pawnbroker’s shops 
by Government or by district or municipal councils? What do you 
think of the plan of appointing to each shop a guarantor who, for a 
commission upon loans, would determine the maximum advance for 
each pledge and would pay any deficit in case the pledge had to be 
realised ? Could this plan be combined with a plan for municipal 
banks? (See Question 1011.) 


Equitable Mortgages. 


1103. (1) Should the privilege of making an equitable mortgage by 
delivery of title-deeds without the execution of a mortgage-deed be 
extended to the whole of Burma or to any part of Burma outside the 
towns where it exists at present ? 

(2) Could the use of commercial bills be encouraged in this way ? 


Title in Land. 


1104. What changes should be made in the Land Records or the 
Registration of Deeds systems or elsewhere to simplify or cheapen the 
investigation of title in land ? 


1105. What advantages and what disadvantages would there be if 
each district printed and sold to the public at the end of each year a 
copy of the entries made in the Registration Index Books for that year 
throughout the district? Do you recommend that this should be 
done? 


Public Funds in Banks. 


1106. What conditions should banks satisfy to be permitted to 
keep the balances of municipalities, district councils, universities and 
other public bodies in Burma ? : 


Imperial Bank of India. 


1107. In recent years the Imperial Bank of India has opened many 
new branches. What has been the result in Burma with respect to— 

(a) the encouragement of saving and investment ; 

(5) the promotion of trade and industry ; 

(c) the fagilities for agricultural credit ; 

(d) the indigenous banking system ; 

{e) the extension of joint-stock banking by the opening of 
new banks or of branches of existing banks ; 

(f) the rate of interest on loans and the cost of buying 
hundis ; 

(g) any other matters ? 


Usurious Loans Act. 
1108. (1) Do many people know this Act exists ? 
: (2) Do many debtors in your district ask for the application 
of the Usurious Loans Act when sued for their debts ? 
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(3) Do civil courts appiy the Act without being asked by the 
debtortodoso? | . 

(4) Are there many cases in which the Act should palpably be 
applied but is not? 


1109. (1) Does a debtor who asks for the Act to be applied find 
greater difficulty in consequence in getting credit afterwards ? 
(2) Does that happen if the court applies the act without 
being asked by the debtor to do so ? 
(3) Are there any other disadvantages for a debtor who 
(a) claims the benefit of the Act or (6) is given that benefit without 
asking for it ? 


1110. Do lenders commonly protect themselves against application 
of the Act by getting new bonds executed just before bringing .their 
suit, the principal of the new bond being made up of the principal and 
interest of the old bond and the borrower having no means of showing 
to the court that the new amount is made up in this way? Is 
legislation required to remedy this? Would a law requiring the lender 
to give the borrower a statement of the account every six months 
(or every year) be appropriate ? 


1111, How will any law limiting interest affect borrowers who have 
little or no security to offer? if the law recognises that interest 
must correspond to the lender's risk, what is the limit to the rate that 
must be paid by a tenant cultivator with no property? If the law fixes 
an absolute limit, will not the borrowers seek out lenders prepared to 
break the law and pay the present rates increased further to cover the 
lender's risk of punishment ? 


1112. How would any of the remedies you suggest or approve 
meet the case ot the borrower requiring money so urvently that he 
is willing to sign a bond for a principal much in excess of wiat he 
actually borrows? The Act includes this excess in “interest ;" but 
will the borrower be able to prove the excess ? 


1113. (1) What advantages and disadvantages, either for individuals 
or for the country in general, would arise if the Act were used more 
frequently ? : 

() How could more frequent use ef the Act be brought about ? 

(3) Do you recammend the adoption of those measures ? 

(4) 1s there a danger that measures designed to encourage the 
use of the Act might lead to (a) widespread attempts to repudiate just 
debts or (6) extravagance in incurring debt or (c) greater readiness on 
the part of people in general to break contracts? Do these dangers 
attend the measures you recommend ? How should they be met ? 


1114. Is it true that borrowers anxious to get money will try to 
evade whatever law of this kind is made? Is it possible to prevent 
evasions effectually ? 


1115. (1) Do you recommend any amendment of the Act? Give 
particulars, 
(2) Do you recommend the repeal of the Act with or without 
the substitution of different legislation? Give reasons. 


( m4) 
Insolvency of Agricultursists, 


_ 1146. What changes are required in the Provincial Insolvency 
Act with respect to agriculturists ? : 


1117. (1) If cultivators who have no hope of paying their debts 
went through some sort of insolvency procedure what advantages. and 
disadvantages wouldithey fnd ? 

(2) Is it desirable that a:considerable number of! agriculturists 
‘should go through such a procedure ? What would be the effect upon 
the lenders and: upon the conditions of agricultural credit ? 


1118. Can you suggest any plan for setting up conciliation boards 
which would deal with deeply indebted agriculturists so as (1) to 
insist. upon their paying all they can pay in a reasonable time and 
(2) to relieve them of the-rest of their debts.so that they could have 
a fresh start financially? 


T2119: Is it common for heirs of a deceased person to accept respon- 
sibility for his debts in excess of the value of the property inherited ? ; 


Co-operative Societies and Income.tax. 


1120. All the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees have been 
asked by the Government of India to examiue the possibility and 
desirability of granting special exemptions from income-tax with a 
view to stimulating: the growth of the co-operative movement. What 
measures with regard to the assessment of -income-tax upon co-operative: 
‘societies and upon their members and debenture-holders do you recom+ 
mend in Burma? Is any modification of your proposals proper for 
{a) societies whose by-laws forbid all distribution of profits or 
(4) societies whose surplus, in case of winding-up, is required by their 
bylaws to be devoted: to a public purpose or to the foundation of a 
mew co-operative society and’ may not be. shared amongst the 
members ? 

{NotTz.—A: note upon this subject is given immediately below. Attention shoul’ 
be given to the case in which one eaciety is a member of another as well a to ther 
case of individual members of a society.) 


Nore.—Co-operaTIVE SOCIETIES AND INCOMEB-TAX, 


L. Under a Notification issued under Section 60 of the Indian 
Income-tax Act the “profits of Cosoperative Societies or the 
dividends on other payments received by the merabers of any such 
societies on account of profits” are exempt both from income-tax 
and from: supertax, but have to be taken into account in determining the 
total. income, for the purpose of fixing the rate of tax on the taxed 
(other) income, By an executive instruction the word “ profits” 
has been interpreted as being confined to profits in the strict sense of 
the word, that ie to say, profits or gains from, business, and as. excluding 
incama. from interest.on securities or dividends. The reasans for this. 
interpretation are— i 

(a) in the Act “ profits” are confined to profits from “ business,” 
, and, 
(5) the profits or dividends in a co-operative concern are merely 
reyayment of oves-charges, whereas income: from outside 
investments represents real. gsalite. = 
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2. ‘Without challenging the ‘dbove interpretation, the Madras: 
Central Urban ‘Bank Limited claimed exemption ‘some time age cin 
respect of (a) interest on securities and (6) interest on deposits with 
‘another ‘provincial co-operative bank. The claim was made on the- 
-groond that the:deposits and investments were a neocessary:part of tthe 
%ousitiess of the ‘Bank, and ‘therefore the income from these was. an. 
‘integral and inseparable part of ‘the profits. The matter was taken 
to the Madras High Court, which decided that the investment of -the- 
fluid asscts Of the Bank could not ‘be held to be a necessary part of the 
business of the Bank, and that the exemption claimed was inadmissible. 


3. In England societies registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893, were originally exempt from payment 
of income-tax on income from public securities and also on profits from 
business, unless the societies sold to non-members ; but no member or’ 
employee of a society had any special exemption. The justification for 
the exemption of the societies was two-fold. (4) The ‘buik of the 
profits was, as stated in paragraph 1, really not profits in the ordinary 
trading sense but represented mere repayments of excess charges 
made in the first instance. (2) Even in respect of that part of the profits 
which was actually trading profit, fhe bulk of the members being poor 
people not liable to income-tax, it was not necessary to use ‘the 
machinery of these co-operative societies to tax their members ; and. 
df any member was liable to be taxed, the profits received by him which 
did not represent mere repayments of excess charges could not escape 
assessment in the ordinary course. These concessions were examined 
‘by the Royal Commission on Incoine-tax in 1920 (for England) and the 
majority of the Commission caine to'the following conclusions :-— 

(a) a co-operative society should be treated exactly as a.company 
in assessment to income-tax, dividends upon purchases being 
reckoned as discounts (and therefore as expenses of the 
business) whether paid to members or to non-members ; 

{h) individual members of -societies should be taxed upon their 
incomes, including interest on shares in-a society, in exactly 
the same way as other persons ; 

‘(c) dividend ‘apon purchases is not income for the ‘purchaser, 
whether he is an individual or a society ; but when the price 
paid ts charged as an expense in estimating assessable 
‘income, ‘the net price (calculated by deducting the dividend 
from the original price) must be reckoned ; 

4a) whether mcome-tax due‘from members in respect of payments 
made to them by societies should be deducted at the time 
of payment is merety a matter:of administrative convenience. 

“Thos any ‘part of a societv's net proceeds which ts not actually 
returned to members as dividend or discount, and all income derived 
from invested reserves, is aprotit which should be-charged to income- 
tax ; while the mode of investment of the reserves is irrelevant. 


4. The practice in some-other countries is as follows :— 

Inthe Union of South Africa, the income of companies and societies 
rot deriving protits from transactions with non-members is “exempt 
from income-tux, -except.as regards income-from investments. 

In Canada .the incomes.ef mutual corporations not having a capital 
represented by shares, are exempt -from income-tax if no part of the 
Jneore imures to the profit-ef any member. 
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In the Commonwealth of Australia, a co-operative society is 
taxed on its net income after deducting (a) rebates paid to members 
in respect of purchases and (6) sums distributed to shareholders as 
interest or dividends on shares. In the Provinces societies established 
not for profit are wholly exempt in respect of all their income, 
including income from investments, except in West Australia where tax 
is levied on investments unless the society is for the purpose of 
improving agriculture. 

In New Zealand, roughly speaking, all co-operative societies 
connected with dairy farming are exempt. 

In New South Wales co-operative societies are exempt in respect 
of (ca) undistributed profits, rebates or bonuses paid to members 
and (b) dividends or interest derived from shares or bonds in other 


co-operative societies. 

5. The view taken by the Government of India as regards tax on 
income from securities, or from the rental value of property was that 
exemption was clearly inadmissible. The argument for exempting 
profits is that the so-called profits are not strictly profits at all. This 
argument does not apply in any way to income earned by the investment 
of cash in securities outside the business or in land; and, however 
much the encouragement of co-operative societies may be desired, 
there is no justilication for the extension of such a privilege, which 
would be a bounty in indirect form given at the expense of the 
general tax-payer. The privilege would moreover be capable of 
becoming a serious danger to the revenues of the Government. ‘The 
tax collected from co-operative societies during the last three years has 
been very small; but it is growing, having nearly doubled itself in two 
years. The latest hgure is about half a lakh a year; and it seems likely 
that the loss resulting from granting the concession may increase 
considerably as the co-operative movement continues to grow and 
as the existing tax-free securities are paid off. 

6. The attention of the Government of India has been drawn to 
the possibility, if the concession were granted, of evasion of tax by 
wealthy individuals through the medium of co-operative societies. It 
might be possible for societies to be registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act and at the same time to be nothing more than societies 
for the investment of capital in securities and shares outside the 
co-operative movement. A wealthy individual who formed such a 
society with a number of smaller members with the object of investing 
his money would escape tax. It would, be possible for the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies to cancel the registration of such societies” 
if abuses of the sort contemplated came to his notice ; but this does 
not seem to be a sufficient remedy. It would impose a new respon- 
sibility upon the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and in any case 
would only be applied after evasion had taken place. 


7. Recently a proposal was made to the Government of India that 
not only the interest on the securities held by co-operative societies but 
also interest on the debentures issued by these societies should be 
exempt from income-tax. The two considerations that govern the 
exemption of the profits of co-operative societies from income-tax, 
viz., that the profits are not real profits in the trading sense and that 
the bulk of the members of the co-operative societies are people whose 
income are below the taxable limit, do not apply in respect of interest 
on debentures issued by co-operative societies and held by outsiders. 
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‘The exemption from income-tax of such interest would for all practical 
purposes be equivalent to a subsidy given to the co-operative 
movement to enable it to secure money at lower rates of interest than it 
otherwise could. Further, there is no obvious reason for distinguishing 
debenture holders from ordinary depositors in this way. 


8. A short statement of the various privileges accorded to 
co-operative societies is given in Chapter IX, above Question 925. 


- 


CHAPTER XII.—LAND MORTGAGE BANKS. 


Nots.—That Questions 1201 to 1230 inclusive relate only to the problem of 
supplying long-term loans to landowners who cultivate their land themselves, The 
case of other landowners is treated in Question 1231. By a Jong-term loan is meant a 
Joan for five years or more. The matters mentioned in Questions 20, 21 and 22 of 
Chapter 1 should be borne in mind throughout. 


Banks for Practical Cultivators. 


1201. Should the banks be established as private firms, as 
joint-stock companies, as co-operative sovieties, or as banks incorporated 
under special legislation with a co-operative character or as govern- 
ment agencies? If not established as government agencies, what part 
should Government have in their constitution ? 


Banks of a Co-operative Character for Practical Cultivators. 


1202. Should the public be invited to take shares? If so, on what 
tertus? If not, how should the initial capital be provided? Particularly 
say what part Government should play here, and how Government 
should obtain any money you propose that it should subscribe. 


1203. Should borrowers be compelled to take shares as a condition 
of receiving a loan? Should the ngmber of shares so taken be 
proportional to the toan ? 


1204. Whether borrowers take shares or not, what liability should 
they have for the debts of the banks ? 


1205. What share should borrowers have in the control of the 
? : 


1206. What should be the area of operations of a land-mortgage 
bank? With such an area will it require branches? If so, how will 
they be managed? Will any kind of federation or other association of 
land-mortgage banks be necessary or desirable ? If s0, how should 
that be arranged, how widely should it extend, and how much power 
should the federation have over the individual banks which are its 
members ? 


1207. (1) If the banks are on a co-operative basis should they 
confine themselves to long-term loans, or should they endeavour to 
supply all the credit the borrower needs? In the latter case will they 
in fact (having regard to the extent of their area of operations) control 
his borrowings ? Will he not still borrow elsewhere for unproductive 
purposes and for other purposes for which the bank refuses further 


loans ? 
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*(2) Ifthe banks granted.crop-loans.es well as long-term Jeans, 
would they i injure the co-operative system in any way? 

(3) .If the -banks confined their operations to long-term joans 
would they injure or benefit the co-operative system in any way ? 


1208. In what cases should banks of a co-operative character grarit 
loans which are not self-liquidating—that is to say, which are not so 
applied that the borrower's income iis increased by sufficient to meet 
the annual payments of the loan? (For example, consider a loan of 
reasonable amount to build a house for the cultivator to live near his 
land.) 

1209. Should any maximum be appointed for either the size or the 
yeriod.of a loan:? df so, should it be determined by the bank itself or 
‘by notification or by law? What maxima do you think suitable for 
“the various. parts of ‘Burma? “Would you adopt lower maxima for the 
early years of a bank's working ? 


1210. Is the system of equated payments covering both interest and 
principal suited to Burma? If so, how frequent should the payments 
tbe? KH not, what system do you recommend? Do you ithink it 
possible to leave it to bank managers to make a reasonable demand 
+ar payment of .an instalment of the principal whenever the borrower 
disposes of produce ? 

, 1211. (1) Do you agree that if the bank, by lowering too far the rate 
of interest ‘charged to its borrowers, failed to pay its creditors, the 
borrowers would be even'more unfortunate than if they had continued 
to pay_the higher interest charged by other lenders ? 

2) Do you advise charging a rate of interest which would 
yield the ‘bank such a profit that it could built up invincible reserves 
or a‘low rate that borrowers fassaming they are trying to pay) could 
pay it with so much ‘less difficulty that ‘the ‘bank would ‘have less 


defaults ? 
i (3) About what rate of interest do you think suitable in your 
district under present conditions? Is any differentiation of -rates 
appropriate (a) for different classes of borrowers or (4) for different 


parts of the district ? , 
(4) Would a different rate-tor scale of rates) be needed in other 


parts of Burma? 
(5) Should any rate. or maximum ‘be fixed by law? 

1212. 11) Is it possible for co-operative land-mortgage banks to 
allow borrowers to postpone payments on their ‘loans when the harvest 
or the price obtained for it is smatl? Tf -you think such concessions 
should sometimes be made, do you ‘recommend leaving ‘them ‘to the 
bank-manager’s discretion? Tf not, how would you control and ‘limit 


fhem ? 

(2) Is it ‘feasible to insist upon prompt payments and tet the 
borrowers take short-term loans where they can to tide them over to 
va better harvest? ‘Would this not be more economical in practice 
-ithan postponements, seeing that it would tend to adjust the shart-term 
loans.to actual needs as the needs arose, and to compel -borrowers to 
wetrench expendituse rather than allow arrears of their loans to 
accumulate ? 

4213. ‘Should personal sureties be required in addition toa mortgage 


as security ? - 
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1214. Should mortgages be simple, usufructuary, or of any other 
special type ? : 

1215. For what proportion of its vdlue should land be accepted as 
security fora loan? Should there bea differentiation here for different 
kinds of land and for different localities? Should any other property 
be accepted as security ? If so, in what circumstances, to what extent, 
and for what proportion of its value ? = 


1216. (1) What rules would you adopt for controlling the transfer 
of loans to heirs of deceased Buddhist borrowers? Consider amongst 
others the casesin which the heirs are improvident, or non-agriculturist, 
or minors. (It is assumed the deceased borrower's land is not extensive 
enough to provide profitable holdings for all the heirs. ) 

(2). Would it be desirable to increase the interest on loans 
sufficiently to pay for the insurance of the outstanding amount of the 
loun against the borrower's death ? 


1217. Under what circumstances should a loan be recallable ? 

1218. (1) On what condition should co-operative land-mortgage 
banks established for practical cultivators (and possibly having some 
special privileges such as those mentioned in Questions 1228, 1229 and 
1230) be permitted to lénd also to ?— , 

(a) superannuated cultivators whose land is worked by 
their children or other heirs ; 

(6) widows and unmarried daughters of deceased culti. - 
vators ; 

{c) sons of deceased cultivators ; 

(d) other landowners who are not practical cultivators. 

(2) On what conditions should such banks be permitted ta 
depart in any other way from the sphere of loans to practical agricul- 
turists secured primarily upon agricultural land (with, of course, any 
sort and amount of supplementary security ?) 


Banks of any kind for Practical Cullivators. 


1219. What special powers or privileges should be given to land- 
mortgage banks of any of the descriptions mentioned in Question 1201 
for recovery of their loans or of periodical ‘payments due on them ? ° 
What simplification of the usual legal processes of such a case do you 
recommend ? 

1220. (1) Should any working capital of a land-mortgage bank be 
obtained from current deposits, fixed deposits, savings deposits, saving 
certificates (like post office cash certificates), debentures, any other 
device? If there are branches or associations of banks (see Question 
1206), what corresponding arrangements should be made with relation 
to the collection and sharing of working-capital ? : 

(2) The Bank of France in consideration of its night of 
note-issue pays the Government a tax upon the amount of bank-notes 
issued by it, and a large proportion of the proceeds is assigned to the 
land-mortyage banks system as working capital for long-term loans to 
agriculturists. Is any assignment of revenue possible or desirable in 
Burma to provide working-capital for land-mortgage banks ? 

: (3) Can land-mortgage banks raise any adequate amount of 
working capital in Burma by any of the means mentioned here or in 

19 Y 
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your 4 answer to the first item of this question? Do you scecuscue 
trying to raise capital for Burma, banks by any such means in India 
(where most other provinces also contemplate the organisation of land- 
mortgage banks)? Where élse? What chance is'there of success ? 
‘What rates of interest and what other conditions are necessary for 
saccess ? . 

(4) Would the political separation of Barma from India make 
any difference to your answer to any part of this question ? 

1221. (1) Should any guarantee be given by Government for either 
the principal or the interest in the case of money raised by banks of any 
class mentioned in Question 1201 by any manner mentioned in Question 
1220 or in your answers to these ? 

; 4 What measnres ‘do you recommend to protect Government 
against unnecessary loss on‘acconnt of such a guarantee ? 

(3) Would Government, by taking part in organising land- 
mortgage ‘banks, incur any moral responsibility (apart from ‘explicit 
contracts of guarantee) for moneys entrusted to the banks? What 
precautions are necessary to avoid such a responsibility ? 


1222. If Government lent to ‘banks of any ‘class mentioned in 
Question 1201 or bought their debentures or guaranteed any toans or 
debentures for them, would any special difficulty be likely to arise in 
enforcing the -claims of the banks against defaulting borrowers nae 
their land ? 

1223. To what extent should Government consent to buy debentures 
of land- -mortgage banks or Jend to the banks in any way ? 


1224. Yf Burma were separated politically from India, how far could 
Government go in Jending to land-mortgave banks, or guaranteeing their 
jJoans from the oibis without weakening its own credit ? 

1225. Should the amount of workmg-czpital borrowed by a land-. 
mortgage bank be limited to a fixed multiple of its share capital or of its 
total owned capital or in any other way apart from the amount of 
mortgages or other cover provided ? 

1226. Is any difficulty likely te be experienced by land-miortgage 
banks ia Lower Burma in connection with any of the following matters ? 
H so, ‘how can the difficulty be met ?— 

(Novg.—¢e next question for Upper Burma.) 

(a) the supply of working capital available to the banks on terms 
allowing reasonable terms to be given to their borrowers ; 

(b) the supply of competent managers, accountants, valuers ; 

tc) the establishing of soind title in land offered for mortgage Z 

‘(d) 'the habits of the people with respect to repayment of debts, 
their attitude towards monotony of all kinds, and their 
probable behaviour with reference to payments which have 
to be made repeatedly through a Inng term of years ; 

fe) the variations of outturns and prices ; 

(f the diminishing competitive power of Burma tice in the world 
market, and the increase in the use of wheat by Japan and 
‘China ; 

{g) mutual competition of nomerous land-mortgage banks in 

4 raising capital ; 
(h) ‘the high rate of mortality amongst ‘the people ; 
4) the high rate of mertality antongst cattle. 
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1227. What differences in your answer to Question 1226 are 
necessary for application to Upper Burma ? Consider particularly (but 
not solely) the difference in the variations of the harvest and in the 
supply of competent managers acquainted with:locai conditions. 


1228. Should debentures of land-mortgage banks of any type be 
added to the list of investments available to trustees under section 20 
-af the Indian Trusts Act, 1882? What conditions, if any, should be 
imposed ? 

1229. Should the existing concessions to co-operative societies in 
the matter of stamp duty and reyistration fees and remittances be 
extended to all land-mortgage banks, or to any class of these banks ? 

, Should any distinction be made with respect to urban business done 
by sach banks ? 


1230. How should land-mortgage banks be treated with regard to 
income-tax (compare Question 1120)? 


Banks for other Landowners. : 


1231. (1) For what purposes do land-owners belonging to class (d) 
-of Question 1218 require a land-mortgage bank to grant them loans ? 
(2) Are joint-stock banks which can finance paddy-milling and 
sother industries best suited to these excluded land owners and able to 
-deal with business on their scale more economically than could banks 
designed for business on the smaller scale of practical cultivators ? 

(3) Would there be enough business to support banks 

‘specialising in the loans ‘required by this class of borrowers? Would 
they be likely to be able to mise the capital they would require ? 

(4) Would there’be any special difficulties in working such 
banks in Upper Borma ? 

(5) If such banks were established would there be any 
considerable class unable to comply with their terms and yet excluded 
from the co-operative banks for practical agriculturists ? Is it not wise 
to leave the problem of this class until the banks for ‘the larger classes 

sof borrowers have been organised ? 


General. ; 
1232. Please give any further help you can with respect to practical 
‘questions arising in an attempt to establish land-mortgage iks in 


Burma. 
CHAPTER XIII.—BANKING LAW AND PRACTICE.* 


1301. (1) Should the term banker be dehned in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act ? 

(8 B —Sce also item 5 of this question, Question 1311, and the note at the end 
of this Chapter thranghest tus question. Have regard to “indigenous bankers as 
defined in the Note above Chapter VLE”) 

(2) Can this definition be ,iven satisfactorily otherwise than 
by instituting register of baukers ? 
(3) If a register of bankers is instituted— 
4) what should be the qualincations.for admission to 
the register ? 
(a) who should decide sppoa applications for admission ? 
* In printing ttre rephes the several questiows of this chapter have deen treated 23 


separate sections, save that Nu. 1311 haa beva aseciated with 1301. whe 3907 and 
308 have been taken together. 
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(c) should unregistered persons be forbidden to do 
business under any title including the word bank. 

> or any of its derivatives ? 

(d) should the frivileges given to bankers by the. 
Negotiable Instruments Act, the Banker’s Books 
Evidence Act or any other law be confined to 
registered bankers, while every person who carried’ 
on business under a title including the word bank 
(or any of its derivatives) or held himself out as 
a banker would be subject to all restrictions 
imposed upon bankers by law? (See item 5 of' 
this question.) 

(e) Should any kinds of banking business be forbidden: 
to unregistered persons ? 

(4) If you prefer another plan describe it and give a definition 
of bank or banker suitable for the Negotiable Instruments Act, having 
regard to the matter of item 5 of this question. Explain also how 
your definition would apply to persons who combine banking business 
with some other business to which it may or may not be subsidiary. 

(5) The term banking is used in sections 4 and 259 of the 
Indian Companies Act without definition ; banker is used in Articles 1 
and 53(1) of Schedule I of the Indian Stamp Act with the definition— 
in section 2 (1)—that banker includes a bank and any person acting as. 
a banker ; in ‘the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act the terms bank and 
banker mean ‘‘ any company carry! ing on the business of bankers” (and. 
also persons to whom the act is extended by notification in the Gazette } 
Should a detinition be inserted in the Indian Companies Act? Should. 
any change be made in the other definitions mentioned? Suggest a 
satisfactory definition for each act. (See also item 3c of this question: 
and the note at the end of this chapter.) For each question consider 
the case in which banking is combined with some other business,. 
whether as a subsidiary business or not. * 

(6) In Germany the term Credit-bank is used to differentiate 
the commercial joint-stock banks (without the privilege of note-issue) 
from other banks having a more restricted and special field of 
operations, such as the mortgage-banks, the co-operative banks, savings 
banks, industrial banks. Showd any special name of this kind be 
adopted in Burma for the register or any of the definitions suggested in 
this question ? If so, what name would be best ? 

{7) How would the political separation of Indian from Burma 
affect any part of your answer to this question ? (e.g. see item 36). 

1302. (1) Should the term “customer of a bank ” be detined for the 
purposes of the Negotiable Instruments Act ? What definition should, 
be adopted, having regard to the interests of both the bankers 
and the public ? (See Paget's Law of Banking, 3rd Edition, pages 10 
to 14 and Legal Decisions affecting Bankers, Volume III, pages 89 
and 220). 

{2) Should the Act also state what are the duties of a banker in 
respect of enquiries to be made and references to be required on 
admission of a new customer? (See Paget's Law of Banking, 3rd 
Edition, pave 11 ef seg. and Journal of the Institute of Bankers, Volume 
XLEX, Part V, page 234.) Should there be any distinction between 
registered and_unregistered bankers in this matter? [Sce item 3 (d) of 
Question 1301.] 
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1303. Before the Underwood decision, in cases where the banker 
“made no arrangements with his customer as to whether he would 
honour the customer’s cheques against uncleared effects, the credit ag 
-cash of open cheques received by the banker for collection made the 
banker a holder for value. He was therefore (assuming there was 
no question of a forged indorsement) protected against the true owner, 
In 1924 the Underwood case put upon the banker the burden of 
proving (i) that cash was credited and (ii) that the customer might draw 
at once; thus in most cases the banker would not be deemed to be a 
holder for vatue and would consequently be unprotected against the 
true owner if it should be found that his customer had not a good 
title. (See Legal Decisions effecting Bankers, page 327 et seq.) Should 
legislation be undertaken on account of this decision so as to relieve 
the banker of the burden it imposes upon him? Would it be suitable 
for this purpose to declare that, by crediting as cash a bill or an 
uncrossed cheque which was not overdue and upon which there were 
no forged indorsements, a banker shall become a holder for value? 


1304. Is it desirable to have the term “ negligence” in section 131 
of the Negotiable Instruments Act ‘defined? Would it be satisfactory 
to define it as an omission to do anything which a reasonable business- 
man would do, taking surrounding circumstances into consideration ? 
What changes in this definition would you make? (See the case of 
Morrison rv. Westminister Bank in Legal Decisions affecting Bankers, 
Volume HI, page 91.) 


1305, In England it has been decided in the Macmillan case 
(Legal Decisions affecting Bankers, Volume III, page 165) that it is the 
duty of a customer to draw his cheques in such a way as not to 
favilitate fraud. Shonld this ruling be embodied in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act? Please suggest how this should be done. 


1306. Are you in favour of legislation to make the taking out of his 
pass-book by a customer and its return to the bank by him without 
‘comment constitute a settled account? (That is to say the customer 
should be assumed to have accepted the account as correct as at the 
date the account was made up.) How would you provide for customers 
who only send in or take out their pass-books at long intervals? Are 
there other cases of difficulty ? 


1307. (1) Comment upon the proposal that drafts, hundis and 
cheques originally made payable to bearer should be declared by law 
to be negotiable by delivery in all circumstances ireespective of any 
indorsements that may be made upon them. Do you approve? 

(2) If such legislation is passed, will there be need for protec- 
-tion in the case of hundis analogous to that provided by crossing in 
the case of bearer cheques ? 


1308. Is it desirable to create by law a special type of negotiable 
instrument which being originally drawn payable to bearer should 
calways remain payable to bearer ? 

1309. What other amendments to the Negotiable Instraments Act 
with respect to cheques or to hundis or to any other negotiable 
instraments do you recommend ? 

1310. What amendments to the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act do 
you recommend, apart from that considered in Question 1301? 
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1311. Criticise the following four definitions suggested for use in- 
the report of this Committee. (See also Question 1301 and the note at 
the end of this chapter). 

Banker means a person who in the ordinary course of business 
receives from the public deposits on current account of mone 
subject to payment by cheque or withdrawal on demand. 
(Explanation.—Savings banks, co-operative banks, land- 
mortgage banks and industrial banks are not included in the 
term banker unless they satisfy this definition.) 

Indigenous banker means a banker other than (a) the Imperial’ 
Bank of India, (6) any joint-stock bank, .whether Burman, 
Indian or other, (c) any bank incorporated outside Burma and 
India, (¢) any other bank managed on European lines and (e} 
any co-operative bank. 

Bill-broker means a person who buys hundis or bills of exchange 
as a regular business and is not a banker. ‘ 

Money-lender means a person wholends money to the public for 
profit and does not belong to any of the following classes :-— 

(a) bankers ; 

(b) bill brokers ; 

{c) pawnbrokers ; 

(d) savings banks, co-operative banks and societies, land- 
mortgage banks, industrial banks and loan associa- 
tions for house purchase and building ; 

(e) persons lending money in the course of and for the 
purposes of a business of insurance or other 
business carried on by them without having the 
lending of money for a primary object. 


1312. Please see Questions 20 to 22, 44 to 52, 401, 403, 404, 416,. 
417, 732 to 736, 743 to 747, 755 to 762, 920 to 922, 926 to 938, 1103, 
1104, 1105 and 1108 to 1120 in earlier chapters, and also Chapters V, 
Vi, VIII and X and favour the committee with assistance with respect 
to those if you have not already done so. The Committee will be glad 
to have answers to other questions too ; but those mentioned here have 
a close relation to the subject of this chapter or are of special interest 
to bankers and lawyers. 


NoTE ON THE DEFINITION OF A BANK. 


1. Sheldon in “Practice and Law of Banking” (2nd edition 
page 180) says :— : 

“A person cannot claim to be carrying on the business of banking 
unless he receives money or instruments representing money on current 
accounts, honours cheques drawn thereon and collects the proceeds 
of cheques which his customers place into his hands for collection. 
The banker performs many other functions but this function of receiving 
money from his customers and repaying it by honouring their cheques 
as and when required, is the one function above all others which 
distinguishes 2 banking business from any other business. ” 

_2. In Hart’s “ Law of Banking” (3rd edition, page 1), one finds :— 
“A banker is one who in the ordinary course of his busines®- 
honours cheques drawn upon him by persons from and foF 
whom he receives money on current accounts.” 
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3. Paget in his “Law of Banking” (third edition) after reviewing 
legal decisions, sums up as follows:— : 

“No one and no body, corporate or otherwise, can be a banker 

who does not-—— 

(i) take deposit accounts, 

(ii) take current accounts, 
(iii) issue and pay cheques drawn on himself, 
(iv) collect cheques crossed and uncrossed for his customers.” 
But a person or body corporate may in Paget’s opinion do all of 
these things and yet not be a “ banker " ; for in addition to the above, 
(v) banking must be a part of the person’s known occupation, 
(vi) he must hold himself out as a banker and the public take 
him as such, 

(vii) there must be an intention generally te get a living by so 
holding himself out, 

(viii) the banking business conducted must not be subsidiary or 
ancillary to another business or other businesses carried 
on by the same concern. 

4. In the U.S.A. the following definition has been given in an Act of 
Congress*— 

By “banking” we mean the business of dealing in credits, and 

by “a bank” we include every person, firm or company having 

a place of business— 

(a) where credits are opened by the deposit or collection of 
moneys or currency, subject to be paid or remitted 
upon draft, cheque or order, or 

(b) where money is advanced or loaned on stocks, bonds, 
bullion, bills of exchange or promissory notes, or 

(c) where stocks, bonds, bullion, bills af exchange or promis- 
sory notes are received for discount or sale, 


5. The Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance (1926) 
suggested in Article 162 of its report that in India and Burma the term 
bank should be taken to mean :-— 

(a) every person (including a firm or company) using “ bank’* 
or “banker, or “ bankers” in its description or title, and 

(b) every company accepting deposits of money subject to 
withdrawal by cheque, draft or order, 


6. In 1915 the Bankers’ Clearing House Committee (London) 
sneggested that a bank might be broadly described as a firm or institution 
whose main business is to receive fram the public moneys on current 
account repayable on demand by cheque. In 1920 Dr. Waiter Leaf, 
in his address to the Institute af Bankers, said :— 

The expression “ bank * means any persons who receive from 
the public on current account money which is to be repayable 
on demand by cheque, or who use the word “ bank” or any 
derivauve of that word as part of the tide under which they 
carry on business. 

Ta his book ou Banking published in 1926 (Home University Library) 
Dr, Leaf defined #bank as a person or corporation which holds itself 
out to receive from the public deposits payable on demand by cheque. 





* 14 Statutes at Large, page 118 (Quoted kere fram Tannan'’s Bontiang Law 
aud Practice mm Isudia, page 24.) 
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He was careful then to say that this definition was offered for the 
purposes of English banking, and that in continental Europe, where 
the use of cheques is too little developed to be regarded in any sense 
as a fundamental part of the operation of a bank, it would be better to 
define a bank through its work of discounting bills or giving monetary 
credits. Even in England too, doubts have been thrown sometimes 
upon the narrow interpretation of the term bank, and in Shield’s case * 
(in 1901), it was said : “ Those who take money on deposit are just as 
much bankers as those who hold it on current account ; ” but this is 
not in accord with other decisions, and evenin the same case another 
judge well nigh admitted that the honouring of cheques was an 
essential part of banking in 1901. In fact, the meaning of bank has 
changed with the development of cheques. This leads to the thought 
that possibly a definition suited to continental Europe might be a better 
guide in Burma than one suited to England. But a register (see 
paragraph 7 of this Note) may be better for Burma than a formal 
definition, 


7. At the meeting of the Institute of Bankers in 1920 (mentioned 
above) most of the bankers present were in agreement with Dr. Leaf 
when he said that what was really needed was a register of bankers 
established without a hard and fast definition, A tribunal repre- 
sentative of existing banks and also of industry, commerce and 
Government should be set up (he thought) with power to admit 
applicants to the register or to reject them on a wide view of all the 
circumstances of their business. He intended that no unregistered 
person should be allowed to use the word “ bank" or any derivative 
from that word in describingitself, while on all registered banks such 
obligations (e.g. the publication of accounts) would be imposed as 
might be thought desirable. 


8. There is special interest in Burma in the application of the 
term banker to Chettiars. In this connection many judicial references 
might be given. Asan example take the statement in Kadirasan v. 
Narayana (1927, Madras Weekly Notes 118) that “ a Nattukottai 
Chettiar, though primarily a money-lender, is also a banker.” In the 
High Court of Rangoon Mr. Justice Chari said (Civil Regular No. 157 
of 1926): “ Chettiar firms undoubtedly do banking business, It has 
been held in more than one case that the essential of a bank or banking 
business is that the person or firm doing the business takes deposits 
and allows customers to draw by cheques on these deposits.” It is 
said however that some Chettiars do not recognise cheques presented 
by third parties though they pay on direct demand. Others refuse 
deposits repayable otherwise than on a fixed date, deeming such 
deposits too troublesome in view of the corresponding need to keep 
ready cash. Others again are willing to receive such deposits, but 
in their particular locality are unable to get them. Some critics of the 
Rangoon High Court’s dictum have expressed a doubt whether a 
Chettiar banker would pay damages to a customer whose cheque he 
failed to honour although there was adequate credit balance: these 
would accordingly deny the description “ banker ” to the ordinary 
Chettiar. 

Pa I eo a I ee eT 

*Tannan's Banking Lawand Practice in india, page 26. Also (i901) J.Re 
Ch., page 172. 
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> 
hollowing form all land owned or worked+.y the family in 1290: 
:T for tenant, In column § put T as well as the amount € tenant pays the revenue.) 

. 


r "Owned, : ! . Rented. © 


Acre 
Value. 
{6} 


Owner's Name. 


Revenue, 








ie was bought after the beginning of 1290 write date of purchase across 
owned at the beginning of 1290 was sold during 1290, give particulars 

{ sale. For both sales and woe. state how money was used or 
rchase price or loan is accounted for. dectieias 
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8. CATTLE. 
1—On New Ysar's Day 1291. - 


&. _ Other Cattle. 
(Give description af@ value as for A. Value as on New Year's 
Dav 1291 to be given.) 





Buftatoes. 








| Age. | Value. 
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